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PREFACE 


This book is designed, primarily, as a text for the intro- 
ductory course in education required of all prospective teachers. 
Studies by representative educators indicate conclusively that the 
first course in education should stress guidance and orientation 
of the prospective teacher. The content of this book is in har- 
mony with the recommendations of these studies. 

In writing the book, however, the author has kept in mind 
other types of readers, in order that the book may have an even 
broader field of usefulness: (1) the liberal arts student who is 
trying to determine whether or not he should take up teaching 
as a career; (2) high school seniors and their counselors who 
need guidance material; (3) pre-service teachers who need to 
understand what they are observing in their first contacts with 
pupils; (4) in-service teachers who would like to keep abreast 
of various educational movements; and (5) enlightened school 
patrons, school board members, and Congress of Parents and 
Teachers officials throughout the land. 

Part I is centered in guidance. An attempt is made to answer 
the many questions that will occur to the alert mind making an 
honest inquiry into the status of the teaching profession. The 
student is led to decide for himself whether teaching is the career 
in which he is most interested and whether it is the one for 
which he is best adapted. To aid him in making an intelligent 
decision, special attention is given to the pertinent and practical 
considerations often neglected in selecting an occupation, par- 
ticularly questions of salary, advancement, tenure, leave, and. 
retirement. 

In Part I, which is largely devoted to orientation, the student 
is introduced to the American system of education. Consider- 
able attention is given to the origins of our educational institu- 
tions, traditions, and practices, and a conscious effort made to 
sensitize the prospective teacher to the necessity for changes in 
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our educational system, when and where needed. This con- 
tinuing growth and evolution is epitomized in the recent trends 
in American education, which receive due emphasis. 

The author has put into this book those topics that need not 
be repeated in subsequent professional courses. Many techni- 
calities are purposely avoided, and many topics commonly 
treated in introductory education texts are left for later study. 
The author has tried to avoid the weakness of cursory and 
superficial treatment and also the seeming pedantry of ex- 
haustiveness. 

Although deeply interested in the philosophy of American 
education, the author has purposely avoided bringing the healthy 
controversies and conflicts in that realm into this book. These 
matters are treated in great detail in a companion book, The 
Philosophy of American Education. Some teachers of courses 
in Principles of Education may wish to use both textbooks. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to his 
editors, Dean Ernest W. Tiegs and Professor Louis P. Thorpe 
of the University of Southern California, for their criticisms 
and suggestions. Grateful acknowledgment is also made to 
President A. Ray Olpin and the Regents of the University of 
Utah for their courtesy in granting the author leave of absence 
for the purpose of completing the book, and to Dean Osman R. 
Hull and his associates of the School of Education faculty at 
the University of Southern California, where the final work 
was done, for their many kindnesses. Lastly, for all they have 
taught him, the author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to his former students at the University of Utah, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the George Washington University, the 
University of Washington, the San Francisco State College, 
the University of California at Los Angeles, and the University 
of Southern California. ; 


Joun T. WAHLQUIST 
University of Utah 


March 18, 1947 
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INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AS A VOCATION 
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A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his in- 
fluence stops——The Education of Henry Adams (Ch. 20) 


The Teacher’s Influence 


Why is it that the great masses do not have greater apprecia- 
tion for the services of teachers? Is it because the average person 
admires the display of power, material success, and spectacular 
performances? Or, is it because he cannot visualize the outcome 
of good teaching? 

Probably the operation of both factors accounts for the low 
esteem in which teaching is held by the unthinking. All persons 
can see the influence of the lawyer—through his services fortunes 
are won or lost; laws are written or unwritten; persons are im- 
prisoned or freed. Likewise with the physician—he has power 
over life and death; he ushers us into and out of the world. 
Probably easiest of all to recognize is the work of the engineer 
who builds structures that all can see and test. 

But what of the teacher ? 

It takes a very discerning person to sense the teacher’s influ- 
ence. Only the rare mind realizes that the teacher is quietly and 
inconspicuously developing the attitudes, ideals, appreciations, 
and knowledge of future generations and, thus, determining the 
civilization of the tomorrows. Ordinarily, only experienced 
teachers fully appreciate the ease with which the creative masters 
manipulate the emotions, environments, and intelligence of 
pupils. 

Unfortunately, once in a while a Hitler or a Mussolini senses 
the potency of education. If we wish to sense the teacher’s in- 
fluence, all we have to do is look into the despicable totalitarian 
states created within the last twenty years, and contrast their 
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mode of life with that of the inhabitants of enlightened nations 
still mindful of the teachings of the Master Teacher. 

Undoubtedly, the great teachers have been persons of the 
widest and most permanent influence. Great as they were in 
their days, Alexander, Charlemagne, Napoleon, and other con- 
querors do not compare in influence with Jesus Christ, Buddha, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and other mas- 
ter teachers. 

In objective terms of influence only, Will Durant listed the 
ten greatest thinkers as Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Copernicus, Francis Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Vol- 
taire, Kant, and Darwin. In the broadest sense all can be classi- 
fied as teachers.* 


Nevertheless, it is not the few outstanding teachers who carry 
the burden of instructing the multitudes. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
version of the role of the ordinary teacher is a classic: 


I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. 

Great generals win campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins 
the war. 

Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the un- 
known teacher who delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity 
and contends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots 
wait, no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers 
which are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quick- 
ens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He 
communicates his own joy in learning, and shares with boys and girls the 
best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in later years, 
will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. No one has deserved better of the 
Republic than the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy to be en- 
rolled in a democratic aristocracy, “king of himself, and servant of man- 
kind.” 2 


1 Will Durant, “The Ten Greatest Thinkers,” The American Magazine. 103:7f. 
(March, 1927). 

2Henry Van Dyke, “A Tribute to the Unknown Teacher,” The Mathematics 
Teacher, 25:302 (May, 1932). 
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In the last analysis, it is the unheralded teacher who makes 
or breaks the state. It is the privilege of every teacher to make 
masterpieces out of common clay. Every teacher can have an 
immortality in the minds and lives of his pupils. 


Real Achievement 


Oftentimes the young, and sometimes those who are more 
experienced and should know better, hold to the notion that suc- 
cess is expressed only in terms of money. Such persons give 
scant consideration to the work of teaching, for teachers seldom 
amass fortunes. However, a little reflection will reveal the fact 
that many teachers of today will be remembered in the future 
when our present multimillionaires have long since been for- 
gotten. History is replete with the names of outstanding men 
in all lines who did not make money: Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle; Thomas Aquinas and Martin Luther ; Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Newton; Abraham Lincoln and Clara Barton; Fulton, Edi- 
son, and Marconi. Who remembers whether or not the follow- 
ing accumulated wealth: William Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson? What about Horace Mann, Helen 
Keller, Booker T. Washington? What made these persons 
great? Obviously, their greatness is measured in terms of their 
contribution to mankind; real success may be measured quite 
apart from wealth. For too many persons money has become 
a synonym for success, when a little reflection will show that 
it is actually a poor index to real achievement. 

The teacher has two chances for immortality. If he cannot 
achieve it in his own right, he may achieve it through a pupil. 
Undoubtedly one of the greatest satisfactions of the real teacher 
is the achievements of his pupils. A teacher does not live for 
himself, but for his pupils and for the truth which he teaches 
to them. 


A man once told a professor at Oxford that he ought to be a member 
of Parliament. To this the professor replied: ‘““Not so, my friend. I am 
doing better for England by training the men who make the laws.” This 
reply aptly epitomizes the work of the teacher. The teacher’s large 
work consists in establishing right standards of thinking and livire. 
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These standards the boy takes with him into the activities of his man- 
hood, whether in trade, or lawmaking, or professional life. The teacher 
is weaving the pattern of his life in the schoolroom and planting the 
seeds that will ultimately fructify civilization. Lessons are but the 
means to this larger end and such work may not be lightly esteemed. 
The school is the power-house, whose effects may be seen in the home, 
in the office, on the farm, in the court-room, and in the halls of legisla- 
tion. The teacher is the effective agency that operates this power-house 
and causes it to make for better conditions in society as a whole. Only 
this large concept of the teacher’s work is the true one, and every teacher 
has full warrant for the conviction that his work is both worthy and 
far-reaching.® 


In speaking of the monetary rewards in teaching, George 
Herbert Palmer, the eminent Harvard philosopher, said: 


. on the whole, teaching as a trade is poor and disappointing 
business. 

When, however, it is entered as a profession, as a serious and difficult 
fine art, there are few employments more satisfying. All over the 
country thousands of men and women are following it with a passionate 
devotion which takes little account of the income received. A trade aims 
primarily at personal gain; a profession at the exercise of powers bene- 
ficial to mankind. This prime aim of the one, it is true, often properly 
becomes a subordinate aim of the other. Professional men may even 
be said to offer wares of their own—cures, conversions, court victories, 
learning—much as traders do, and to receive in return a kind of reward. 
But the business of the lawyer, doctor, preacher, and teacher never 
squares itself by equivalent exchange. These men do not give so much 
for so much. They give in lump and they get in lump, without precise 
balance. The whole notion of bargain is inapplicable in a sphere where 
the gains of him who serves and him who is served coincide, and that 
is largely the case with the professions. Each of them furnishes its 
special opportunity for the use of powers which the professor takes 
delight in exercising. Harvard College pays me for doing what I would 
gladly pay it for allowing me to do. No professional man, then, thinks 
of giving according to measure. Once engaged, he gives his best, gives 
his personal interest, himself. His heart is in his work, and for this no 
equivalent is possible; what is accepted is in the nature of a fee, gratuity, 
or consideration, which enables him who receives it to maintain a certain 


3 Francis B. Pearson, The Teacher, New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1921, pp. 
15-16. 
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expected mode of life. The real payment is the work itself, this and 
the chance to join with other members of the profession in guiding and 
enlarging the sphere of its activities. 

The idea, sometimes advanced, that the professions might be ennobled 
by paying them powerfully, is fantastic. Their great attraction is their 
removal from sordid aims. More money should certainly be spent on 
several of them. Their members should be better protected against 
want, anxiety, neglect, and bad conditions of labor. To do his best work 
one needs not merely to live, but to live well. Yet in that increase of 
salaries which is urgently needed, care should be used not to allow the 
attention of the professional man to be diverted from what is important 
—the outgo of his work—and become fixed on what is merely inci- 
dental—his income. When a professor in one of our large universities, 
angered by the refusal of the president to raise his salary on his being 
called elsewhere, impatiently exclaimed, “Mr. President, you are bank- 
ing on the devotion of us teachers, knowing that we do not willingly 
leave this place,” the president properly replied, “Certainly, and no col- 
lege can be managed on any other principle.” Professional men are 
not so silly as to despise money; but after all, it is interest in their work, 
and not the thought of salary, which predominantly holds them.4 


Real Satisfactions 


Numerous essays have been written depicting the real re- 
wards of teaching. One of the best is the following excerpt, 
from the writings of the late William Lyon Phelps, professor of 
English at Yale: 


I Love to TEAcH 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching 
than in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, 
a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. 

I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teach- 
ing is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or 
woman can spend a long life at it without realizing much more than his 
limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. 

But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good 

4 George Herbert Palmer, from essay, ‘“The Ideal Teacher,’’ reprinted in the Second 


Yearbook, Future Teachers of America, Washington, D. C.: National Education Assn., 
1942, pp. 49-50. 
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teacher, just as every architect wishes to be a good architect and every 
professional poet strives toward perfection.° 


It is extremely difficult to list all of the intrinsic rewards that 
either keep exceptionally well-qualified individuals in the teach- 
ing profession or bring them back again after they have experi- 
enced more remunerative positions in other fields. Probably | 
the intrinsic rewards are never the same for any two teachers. 
One teacher may glory in the contacts with youth. Another 
may note that the teacher’s associates are among the most 
respected, that the teacher mingles freely with persons who are 
educated, refined, and responsible, that teachers as a body con- 
stitute one of the most desirable social groups. Another may 
get great satisfaction out of the achievements of his pupils and 
thus vicariously experience successes in far more positions and 
situations than even the most versatile individual could ex- 
perience. Still another may revel in the opportunity that is the 
teacher’s to continue his studies and to learn more and more. 
And yet another may sense the opportunities for personality 
and character development that come to every teacher. Others 
may enjoy the opportunities that come to teachers in the summer 
vacation for travel and study. Most teachers like to deal with 
people more than they like to deal with things. Probably most 
teachers sense all of these rewards to a greater or less degree. 

Years ago, the following essay by John Dixon won first prize 
in a contest conducted by the Institute of Public Service, New 
York City, on the question, “Why I Like Teaching.” 


I like teaching because I like boys and girls, because I delight in hav- 
ing them about me, in talking with them, working with them, playing 
with them, and in possessing their confidence and affection. 

I like teaching because the teacher works in an atmosphere of ideal- 
ism, dealing with mind and heart, with ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom it gives. There is 
_ abundance of room for original planning and initiative in the conduct 
of the work itself, and an unusual time margin of evenings, week ends, 
and vacations in which to extend one’s interests, personal and pro- 
fessional. 


Aca Lyon Phelps, “I Love to Teach,” quoted in the NEA Handbook, 1946, 
Dau, ; 
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I like teaching because the relation of teacher to learner in whatever 
capacity is one of the most interesting and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a minimum of drudgery. 
Its day is not too long, and is so broken by intermissions, and so varied 
in its schedule of duties as to exclude undue weariness or monotony. 
The programme of each school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and improvement. The teacher 
is in daily contact with books, magazines, libraries, and all of the most 
vital forces of thought and leadership, social and educational. It is 
work that stimulates ambition and enhances personal worth. There is 
no greater developer of character to be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions and interests, ex- 
tending from kindergarten to university, covering every section where 
schools are maintained, and embracing every variety of effort, whether 
academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, agricultural, or professional. 

There is no work in which men and women engage which more 
directly and fundamentally serves society and the state. Teaching is 
the biggest and best profession in the nation because it creates and 
moulds the nation’s citizenship. It is the very foundation and mainstay 
of the national life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming into its own. From 
now on the teacher will be adequately paid, and accorded the place 
which is rightfully his in the public regard. 

The true teacher is, and may well be, proud of the title, for his work 
is akin to that of the Master Builder, the creation of a temple not made 
with hands. 


The Prestige of the Teacher 


One source of satisfaction or annoyance that a person must 
consider in entering into any vocation is the esteem that other 
persons have for that line of work. In large measure, we can 
and should ignore the opinions of others if we are sure of 
ourselves and our convictions. Nevertheless, at times, every 
worker must pay at least passing attention to the attitudes of 
persons engaged in other vocations. Consequently, prospective 
teachers should be interested in the prestige of the teaching 
profession. 

Hartmann conducted a clever study of the prestige of twenty- 
five occupations, including the college professor, the school 

6 Pearson, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 
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superintendent, the high school teacher, and the elementary 
school teacher. He asked a group of one hundred adults to place 
twenty-five cards “in the order of your admiration” for the 
vocations listed. The instructions said, 


Try to answer for yourself the question, “Which occupation do I 
respect most?” Then ask, “Which occupation do I think least of ?” 
Finally, place all of the remaining occupations in their proper position 
according to your esteem for them. Do not base your judgment upon 
any particular person, but simply rank the occupations according to 
your general opinion about them. 


From these separate ratings, Hartmann tells us the com- 
posite picture portrayed in Table I was derived: 


TasBLeE I. RANK ORDER OF PRESTIGE OF 25 OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF ONE HUNDRED REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER 
OccuUPATIONS 7? 


Rank . Mean 
Order anno Position 

Ten, Physician. 2.6 hic, catia kere le ein ae 3.95 
Dip aA WY OL che Scie eR Oe oo RIOR EA eRe 4.58 
3:. | GOoWege PrTopesSor ete e a t ee ee 4.84 
4. | School superintendent ...5. 2900. aes 6.25 
Sci Gleroymian Agha UAE) ot tae Pee ca eD 6.49 
Oo SCHOOL DRIICIDOL® UES Brgy ee enema 7.81 
Ze ALIGN SCHOOL HEGCHER Ye olan | eee 8.93 
8... -Government) eniploveei ie oss cea tee 9.19 
9. | Elementary school teacher ......0.:..00: : 9.86 
AOC WU HleCtrictany ts basse om sats aah Gace ee eae 10.17 
1.) | Machinistaa each ares aoe ee eee 11.54 
TZ. 4) BOOKKER Der hE eect ds wiretc no eteens oe ee 12.16 
13.) ¢barmendecce mae se ee eee 12.39 
14s Carpenter’) fant heen 0 cee Ae Lee hele ieee Lae 12.59 
L5ess eB aer Far Seek ee tees bce Ohee Ucn Rhee cere 14.00 
16, $4) Stora cclerk-(hiiai Ws) BAe, Se eae 15:67 
17.5.5 4) PGi6emian | jit’ isan ws erie ete ee ee 1627, 
COMM Cer eere toMe (ed 2 ea Mee Gigi sie tain meee 16.51 
19} 40) Barber, Kea ica te Sees, SRR Aiea ee 16.56 
20! Par SAG CET VET on CN, Ue cos een na fees ie ee a W3 
2 Vee) Bes» 2s viper aa i or at 2A DP hel ie 8 19.50 
22a PAnntOrend Boast ote kes Leet wel ene ee Gere re be 21.39 
Dai, NANLESSCDRELS wa clete cde ck poltls tee wc maneren ants 21.58 
2450) Night watchman 2s Svea. cae © heenteaeioes 21.66 
25> 4Bootbladle:t 30x AV We Noes Sh EA ate 23.20 


7 George W. Hartmann, ‘The Prestige of Occupations,” The Personnel Journal, 
13:144-152 (October, 1934). 
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Inasmuch as the Table reveals “the type of occupation which 
the raters would desire for themselves were they free agents” 
the high ratings of the positions associated with the teaching 
profession are of great interest. If a person’s morale or hap- 
piness were dependent upon the opinions of others, a teacher 
need not be ashamed of his calling. Moreover, Hartmann was 
surprised at the accuracy with which “self-ratings”’ of each 
vocational group agree with the relative positions assigned to 
them by other occupational classes. 

Hartmann concludes: 


. . the public school teacher stands lowest among the accepted pro- 
fessional groups, but definitely above the great body of business, in- 
dustrial, and commercial pursuits. If the public school teacher lacks 
caste, it must be only with the numerically small professional groups 
who stand above her; certainly this does not hold for the great body of 
citizens who fall below her in “status.” If “average” social status is 
represented by the mean positions of such diverse vocations as salesman, 
nurse, bookkeeper, farmer, and carpenter, then there is not the slightest 
doubt that teachers as a class stand above these in “repute.” In the eyes 
of the well-established professions, the school teacher may well suffer 
that uncertain appraisal which has historically been the fate of every 
semi-profession during its transitional stages but in the eyes of the 
larger body of non-professional claimants she stands definitely among 
the elect. - 


In a much older study Lewis reported the judgments of high 
school seniors in a group of New England and Middle Western 
high schools with.respect to forty-five occupations, including 
several types of teaching positions, on the basis of the desirability 
that attaches to membership in the several occupations. The 
position of the college professor ranked third; that of super- 
intendent of schools ranked fifth; that of high school teacher, 
eleventh; that of an elementary school teacher, thirteenth; and 
that of a rural teacher, nineteenth. It is interesting to note that 
in the opinion of these high school seniors all teaching positions: 
were ranked above the middle in the order of preference.® 


8 Ibid., p. 151. 
9E. E. Lewis, Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff, New York: The Century 
Cow; 1925) pi'456. 
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A significant aspect of these two studies is the high relative 
ranking given to teaching positions by both adults and high 
school seniors. 

When contemplating a vocational choice, every young person 
should seriously ask himself one question, “In which am I more 
interested, making a life or making a living?’ When people 
think only in terms of income, they are giving paramount con- 
sideration to making a living. It is possible for a human robot 
to make a fair income without living at all. But if a person is 
interested in persons, books, the arts, scholarship, face-to-face 
contacts, and community relationships, in short, a life of service 
to others, he should not overlook teaching as a possible choice. 
The highway patrolman may look nice in his uniform and enjoy 
his rides in the state-owned vehicle, but he is not going anywhere 
in particular today or tomorrow. His living may be comparable 
to the teacher’s, but his life is drab in comparison with the days 
of a college professor, a high school teacher, or an elementary 
school teacher. 


Service to Others 


Far more important than the personal satisfactions that come - 
to the teacher are the services that he can render to others col- 
lectively and individually. A member of the New Deal brain- 
trust once said that every social reform for which Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt stood was taught to him at Harvard Univer- 
sity thirty years earlier. Indeed, it is difficult to name a social, 
political, or moral reform at any period of history that was not 
taught to the citizens concerned in the days of their youth. 
Teachers are the most influential body of persons in any com- 
munity, any time, anywhere. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest thrill that can come to anyone in 
any line of endeavor is a commonplace with teachers, namely, 
the satisfaction of having influenced someone’s life for good. 
The saying goes, it is a poor teacher whose pupils do not excel 
the master. Many teachers have commented that they never 
experience jealousy for pupils who later excel them in life. 
William Cullen Bryant has said, “Greatness is not in being 
strong, but in the right use of strength; and strength is not 
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used rightly when it serves only to carry a man above his fel- 
lows for his own solitary glory. He is the greatest whose 
strength carries up the most hearts by the attraction of his 
own.”’ 

Socrates taught Plato; Aristotle tutored Alexander the 
Great; Anselm is remembered best as Abelard’s teacher; 
Basedow and Pestalozzi were greatly influenced by Rousseau; 
and Herbart and Froebel were Pestalozzi’s disciples. In fact, 
the history of education reveals a series of such teacher-pupil 
contacts. More often than not even a great thinker’s direct 
contributions are dwarfed by the works of his pupils. 

Thomas Jefferson had the right idea of the influence of educa- 
tors and the role of education. Though Jefferson had been 
Governor of Virginia during the Revolutionary War, had re- 
peatedly served in the Virginia legislature and in Congress, and 
had twice been President of the United States, he counted all 
these of less importance than his share in the founding of the 
University of Virginia. In the inscription he prepared to be 
placed on his tomb he recounted only the founding of the 
University, the writing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the authorship of the statute on religious freedom in Virginia. 

We may safely conclude that no vocation presents a greater 
challenge than teaching, no vocational group has greater influ- 
ence than the teaching profession, no occupation holds greater 
rewards in genuine satisfactions, and no other line of work 
exerts such direct influence on the lives of others. Truly, 
teaching is a noble profession. Its majesty is suggested in the 
following prayer for teachers from the pen of the late Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin: 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


O Lord of Learning and Learners, we are at best but blunderers in 
this godlike business of teaching. 

Our shortcomings shame us, for we are not alone in paying the 
penalty for them; they have a sorry immortality in the maimed minds of 
those whom we, in our blunderings, mislead. 

We have been content to be merchants of dead yesterdays, when we 
should have been guides into unborn tomorrows. 
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We have put conformity to old customs above curiosity about new 
ideas. 

We have thought more about our subject than about our object. 

We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, when we should have been 
priests and prophets of abundant living. 

We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world 
as it is, when we should have been helping them to become creative 
co-operators in the making of the world as it is to be. 

We have regarded our schools as training camps for an existing 
society to the exclusion of making them working models of an evolving 
society. 

We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. 

We have tried to teach our students what to think instead of how 
to think. 

We have thought it our business to furnish the minds of our students, 
when we should have been laboring to free their minds. 

And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the school room 
because it has been the easiest way. It has been easier to tell our 
students about the motionless past that we can learn once for all than to 
join with them in trying to understand the moving present that must be 
studied afresh each morning. © 

May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may 
live wisely in the present. 

Help us to be more interested in stimulating the builders of modern 
cathedrals than in retailing to students the glories of ancient temples. 

Give us to see that a student’s memory should be a tool as well as a 
treasure-chest. 

Help us to say “do” oftener than we say “don’t.” 

May we so awaken interest that discipline will be less and less 
necessary. | 

Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody 
anything ; that the best we can do is to help them to learn for themselves. 

Save us from the blight of specialization; give us reverence for our 
materials, that we may master the facts of our particular fields, but help 
us to see that all facts are dead until they are related to the rest of 
knowledge and to the rest of life. 

May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters of the mind. 


Give us, O Lord of Learners, a sense of the divinity of our under- 
taking.1° 


10 Glenn Frank, “A Prayer for Teachers,’ courtesy, United States Journal, copy: 
right McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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Stupy AIps 


1. Make a list of the greatest persons who ever lived. How many 
teachers did you include in the list? Why? 


2. Make a list of the world’s greatest thinkers. Come to class pre- 
pared to defend it. How many were teachers? 


3. Name a few outstanding teachers in the history of your state. 
Come to class prepared to tell something about each. 


4. Name a few outstanding teachers in the history of your school. 
What can you learn about them: their personalities, scholarship, 
methods of teaching, etc. ? 


5. Explain: “The teacher has two chances for immortality.” 
6. List some of the intrinsic rewards of teaching. 


7. What is the prestige of the teacher in America? in your state? 
in your community? 


8. What is the distinction made in the text between making a life 
and making a living? Do youagree? 


9. Name some great teachers and their great students. Can you 
add to the list in the text? 


10. Can you locate in educational literature other prayers for teach- 
ers similar to Frank’s? Bring them to class. 


ad 
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CHAPTER’ 2 
PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF TR ACHERS 


In making a vocational choice, there are a number of very 
practical considerations: What salary may I expect? Is there 
any assurance that my salary will not be lowered? What is the 
assurance that I can retain my position indefinitely? Are there 
retirement provisions, so that I can live when I am too old to 
work? Are there provisions for sick leave? When can I start 
to work? These and other teacher welfare topics will be dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 


Salaries 


Inasmuch as the previous chapter contained some reference 
to the prestige of various occupations, probably our first con- 
sideration should be a comparison of salaries in teaching and 
other occupations. One such study ranked public school 
teaching (i.e., elementary and secondary school teaching) 
eleventh in a group of sixteen occupations according to estimated 
average earnings during a working lifetime. Those ranked 
above public school teaching were medicine, law, dentistry, en- 
gineering, architecture, college teaching, social work, journalism, 
ministry, and library work. On the other hand, teaching ranked 
above the skilled trades, nursing, unskilled labor, farming, and 
farm labor.* 

Several years ago Clark studied the annual earnings of 
fifteen occupational groups over a fifteen-year period. In 
descending order of average earnings they were as follows: 
medicine, $4,850; law, $4,730; engineering, $4,410; dentistry, 
$4,170; architecture, $3,820; college teaching, $3,050; journal- 

1“The Status of the Teaching Profession,’ National Education Assn., Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (March, 1940), p. 61. 
17 
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ism, $2,120; library work, $2,020; ministry, $1,980; skilled 
trades, $1,430; public school teaching, $1,350; nursing, $1,310; 
unskilled labor, $795 ; farming, $580; and farm labor, $485. It 
is to be noted that skilled trades ranked above teaching, and 
this study was made before the essential war industries were 
organized.* The average salary for teachers has advanced con- 
siderably since this study was made. 

Such studies can be very misleading. No doubt the very 
successful practitioner of any one of the lines of work would 
feel that his vocation was revealed in a false light. In other 
words, the average earnings are not typical for any vocation. 
The average is influenced by the many beginners at the bottom 
of the scale whose incomes are very low. This is noticeably 
true of the teaching profession. The vast majority of teachers 
are the meagerly prepared beginners serving in the one-teacher 
rural schools. Certainly, the contrast in the earnings of teachers 
from college teachers to rural school teachers is as marked as 
it would be in any vocational group. With this qualification in 
mind, prospective teachers should be interested in Table II, 
given on page 19. | 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES BY STATES 


The average annual salary of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers has “increased slowly but steadily since 1870,” according to the 
1916-1918 Biennial Survey of the U. S. Office of Education. This re- 
port of statistics of state school systems adds that the average salary 
of all teachers in 1870 was $189; in 1880, $195; in 1890, $252; in 1900, 
$325; in 1910, $485; and in 1918, $635... 


According to U. S. Office of Education reports, the national average 
of teachers’ annual salaries had attained $1,599 in 1942-43. This aver- 
age was more than double the average during the First World War. 

The leaders today are New York ($2,697), District of Columbia 
($2,558), and California ($2,497). The three lowest are Mississippi 
($654), Arkansas ($756), and Georgia ($901). The gap between the 
leader and the lowest has now become $2,043. Indeed, relatively speak- 
ing, the rich became richer and the poor, poorer.® 

2 Harold F. Clark, Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United States, New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1937, p. 5. 
8 NEA Handbook, Washington, D. C.: National Education Assn., 1945, p. 164, 
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TABLE II. AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES BY STATES—SALARIES OF 


TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND PRINCIPALS, 1919-1943 


1931-32 | 1935-36 | 1939-40 


1942-43 


States 1919-20 | 1923-24] 1927-28 
Continental United 
States ran, tk): SOIL PST 2 27) SR S64 
Alabamamaic urs. 484 635 747 
ALIZOR bien 4's os 1a) 13523 1,587 
AGKARSAS biuie Se: s 477 595 680 
Calitomiaveaa. «2% 122 1,820 2,186 
Coloradowey.:'s <i: 929 1,279 1,450 
Connecticuters ss. 1,124 1,508 13715 
Delaware ........ 848 1,272 1,451 
Districtof Columbia} 1,359 sr ieegl 2,196 
Florida anes. st: 518 698 906 
(GeObZIa eerie sie ss 426 Sia 647 
TOUaNOW wet yest ec 932 1,154 1,160 
Etinaist eae cieuk 1,081 | 1,490] 1,634 
Isirohenoey Vie ewan 964 1,422 1,430 
TOW at co ee tee ae 827 1,061 1,076 
ISANSAS us Naercceas cre 761 1,087 1,166 
Kentuckys yes o..0 <5 413 876 851 
Wouisianals gue, 3 123 890 980 
Miain@upauetcve sc Shs 603 832 927 
Whar Vad ia al s\4. 0s 902 1,324 1,418 
Massachusetts .... 1,262 1,637 1,823 
Michigany: w..4 shee. 911 Sy 7 1,543 
Minnesota ...:... 882 aT ArE 1,259 
IMGISSISSIPp Ue aheee «ete 291 456 545 
IVITSSOURTR Me eee oles 797 1,033 1,164 
IMMOTILATI ARS, eels ete 958 1,096 PB i/ 
INebpaskaneean- care 765 OAK 1,092 
INevadare ae: (ie 16S 1,369 1,504 
New Hampshire .. 759 1,063 1,185 
New Jersey ...... 1,282 1,786 2,002 
New Mexico ..... 803 992 1,037 
New York ....... 1,256 1,942 BASSE 
North Carolina ... 464 715 837 
North Dakota .... 728 875 837 
TONE ct secu a. 1,088 1,362 1,529 
@lslahomiey. 2 sista 768 1,014 963 
Oreszonad tiyat ei eon 870 Ziad 1,348 
Pennsylvania .... 920 1,395 1,538 
Rhode Island ....]| 1,070 1,459 4,382 
South: Carolinas. 464 676 769 
South Dakota .... 696 946 tal OS 
Tennessee)... .. 1s: 494 690 835 
(REXA RM Nats c(h Ao ake 612 788 842 
Witenes ets 992 1,208 1,299 
Wermont tecctc ce vie 667 846 988 
Wie tian t ame. never. 546 743 822 
Washineton’:..... 1-220 1,448 1,538 
West Virginia .... 639 1 ied 22 
IWHSCONSIN ea 915 1,376 1,290 
WiyOMmInGeinn sri .. 869 1,105 SL 


798 
1,455 
1,834 
1,499 
1,120 

571 
1,048 
1,073 

772 
1,521 
1,207 
1,864 

934 
2,414 

735 

648 
1,522 

783 
1,154 
1,549 
1,664 

637 

711 

718 

941 
LSet 

917 

810 
1,369 
1,091 
1,280 
1,023 


Source: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Salaries in City School Systems 


Table III gives a statistical summary of the salaries and 


salary trends in city school systems. In commenting on this 
Table the NEA Handbook stated: 


The first biennial salary survey of the NEA Research Division in 
1922-23 included information from 964 cities. In 1944-45 reports were 
received from 1,897 systems. This doubling of the number of partici- 
pating communities is indicative of a developing professional spirit: 
and unity. 


TRENDS SINCE 1922-23 


Comparisons between 1922-23 and 1944-45 show the advances made 
in the past two decades. In 1922-23 the median salary of elementary- 
school classroom teachers in Group I was $1,876; Group II, $1,467; 
Group ITI, $1,277; Group IV, $1,200; Group V, $1,105. In a little over 
twenty years the averages in these city groups have increased in 
amounts ranging between $550 and $700. 

The medians of senior high school classroom teachers’ salaries in 
1922-23 were: Group I, $2,487; Group II, $1,917; Group III, $1,670; 
Group IV, $1,567; Group V, $1,469. Comparisons . .. show average 
increases ranging between $400 and $700. 


TRENDS SINCE 1930-31 


Classroom teachers’ salaries have shown the greatest improvement 
during the past fourteen years. Elementary school teacher medians 
have increased 22.3 per cent in Group I and 32.3 per cent in Group V. 
Junior high school and high school median salaries of classroom teachers 
have shown increases but by smaller amounts. 

In all city-size groups superintendents’ medians consistently show 
less improvement on the average than those of all classroom teachers 
and most principals.* 


In the exigencies that arise in American life, teachers’ salaries 
will be subject to some fluctuation up and down, but the general 
trend is certainly upward. A study of the NEA revealed that 
between 1943 and 1945, 


55 per cent of the 1,253 cities having salary schedules made some kind 
of schedule revision. Only 6 per cent of these cities had the same 


4 [bid., p. 166. 
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schedule in 1944-45 as they had in 1942-43. Thirty-nine per cent have 
added a wartime adjustment to the 1942-43 salary schedule. Of the 
remainder (55 per cent)—28 per cent revised the 1942-43 schedule and 
in addition pay a wartime adjustment; 27 per cent revised the 1942-43 
schedule with increases for some if not all of the teachers.5 


Salaries Received at Different School Levels 


Salaries vary at different levels of the American educational 
ladder. As we have already seen, college teachers receive salaries 
comparable to those received by the members of other recognized 
professions. Commonly, high school teachers receive more 
than elementary school teachers. Where this differential exists 
it is usually due to the differences in the academic and profes- 
sional requirements exacted of the members of the two groups. 
High school teachers are commonly required to have a bachelor’s 
degree, whereas the vast majority of elementary school teachers 
have less than a complete college education. Where teachers of 
the two levels, high school arid elementary school, are required 
to have the same preparation, they commonly receive the same 
salary on what is called a single-salary schedule. Actually, in 
cities in 1940, the average salary of junior high school teachers 
was 13 per cent more than that of elementary school teachers; 
senior high school salaries averaged 22 per cent more salary than 
those at the elementary school level.® 


Are Teachers’ Salaries Adequate 


A very interesting question is whether or not teachers’ 
salaries have been adequate. The answer is an emphatic No! 
The figure below is quite revealing. 

Neither the state nor the nation can afford to have poor 
schools. Education is the backbone of a democracy. Without 
adequate education, we perish. And adequate education depends 
upon the presence of adequately prepared teachers who demand 
reasonable salaries for their services. 

5 Ibid., p. 167. 


6 “The Status of the Teaching Profession,’ National Education Assn., Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (March, 1940). 
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WHEN — 


IN, 1920 A STATE 
PAID ITS TEACHERS 
AN AVERAGE SALARY OF $1196 ————————> IN 1940 ONLY 23 MEN PER 4000 COULD: 


NOT MEET THE MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL 
S © 8 S$] 3] 8 STANDARD FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


ae, 


WHEN — 


ANOTHER STATE IN 1920 
PAID ITS TEACHERS AN 
AVERAGE SALARY OF $481 _————— 10 PER 1000 OF ITS YOUNG MEN IN 1940 COULD 
@ 8 ¢ NOT MEET THE EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


TF RERAAAAAA AA 


EACH MAN SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10 MEN PER 1000 OF DRAFT AGE WHO IN 1940 HAD NOT COMPLETED AS MUCH AS 4 YEARS OF SCHOOLING, 
SOURCE: THE TWO EXAMPLES ARE THE MEDIANS OF THE TWELVE STATES PAYING THE HIGHEST ANDO THE TWELVE PAYING THE LOWEST AVER- 
AGE ANNUAL SALARIES TO TEACHERS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
OATA FROM THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION AND THE FEOERAL BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 


Figure 1. Lost Battalions Through Educational Unpreparedness * 


If economic gain were the main incentive, teaching would 
not attract young people of quality. However, as we shall see, 
there is evidence that the public is becoming aroused out of its 
lethargy. In writing on the subject of teachers’ salaries at the 
end of World War II, Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association stated: 


But the average salary of $1,550 today is as inadequate under the 
new conditions that have arisen as the lower figure was during World 
War I. Every teacher must keep alive, must have the necessities of 
subsistence—tood, clothing, shelter, and health services and if his stand- 
ards in these matters are too low his teaching suffers. Every teacher 
has the usual obligations to himself and loved ones that call for thrift 
and economic independence to provide for the uncertainties of life. We 
all have these needs but the teacher has more. He is charged with 
transmitting the ideals and standards of good living and citizenship, 
the accumulated culture of democracy. To do this effectively, he must 
buy books and magazines, enjoy good music,. travel, and continue his 
professional study. For the sake of society itself, his standard of living 
must include a cultural factor. 


* “Teachers’ Salaries and the Public Welfare,’ National Education Assn., Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 4 (December, 1943), p. 104. 
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If teaching—in competition with law, medicine, engineering—is to 
attract and hold our ablest young men and women, salaries must be 
high enough to justify the long preparation and the quality of work re- 
quired. Provision must be made for a professional factor in deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries. 

Conditions vary so widely that it is not possible to name a figure 
for the country as a whole, but we suggest that a rich country like ours, 
which must go forward if it is to hold its place of leadership among 
the nations, cannot afford to employ any teacher who is not worth at 
least $2,000 a year. In the words of Washington’s memorable challenge, 
“Let us raise up a standard to which the wise and honest can re- 
Patt, a" 


State Minimum-Salary Standards for Teachers 


In the effort to prevent extremely low teachers’ salaries 
many states had enacted legislation establishing or supporting 
minimum salaries for public school teachers. Although this 
legislation has accomplished much good, modification of the 
legislation is now in order. While it is well to have a floor 
below which no teacher’s salary may go, if teachers are to be 
adequately protected there must be provisions for higher mini- 
mums for teachers with higher qualifications, and required 
increments to recognize added years of experience and training. 
Many states are now modifying their laws along these lines. 

The various statutes are so varied that any effort to classify 
them can be only partially satisfactory. Most common is the 
minimum-salary law. In 1944, twenty-six of the forty-eight 
states and one territory had minimum-salary laws governing 
the salaries of public school teachers. The states and territory 
and the dates of the original adoption of the minimum-salary 
law are as follows: West Virginia, 1882; Indiana, 1901; Penn- 
sylvania, 1903; Maryland, 1904; North Dakota, 1905; Rhode 
Island, 1909; Iowa, 1913; Vermont, 1915; Wisconsin, 1915; 
Kentucky, 1918; Massachusetts, 1918; Delaware, 1919; New 
Jersey, 1919; New York, 1919; Oregon, 1919; Colorado, 
1921; North Carolina, 1923; Mississippi, 1924; Tennessee, 


7 Joy Elmer Morgan, “‘Teacher Recruiting and Salaries,” Journal of the National 
Education Assn., Washington, D. C., Japvary, 1944. 
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1925; Alabama, 1927; California, 1937; Georgia, 1937; Wash- 
ington, 1937; Alaska, 1939; Oklahoma, 1939; Maine, 1943; 
and Utah, 1943.° 

Some of these laws are of uniform and rigid application, 
with no loophole for the paying of a lower salary. In other laws 
the payment of the minimum salary is a condition to be met in 
receiving state aid funds. 

In the earlier minimum-salary laws, the monthly or annual 
rates of pay were written into the statutes by the legislatures. 
During the last twenty years several legislatures have delegated 
to the state departments of education the power of fixing 
minimum salaries. There is much to be said for this latter 
practice, since the details of salary scheduling lend themselves 
better to administrative than to legislative action. 

All such laws safeguard local initiative by making it possible 
for local districts to exceed the state minimum in determining 
the beginning salaries in the district salary schedules. The 
local districts are left free to supplement the state minimums by 
the use of local funds. Undoubtedly, the state schedule should 
be exceeded where local resources and leadership make it 
possible. 

Of the twenty-seven plans, fifteen classify salaries according 
to preparation, and of that number nine recognize experience 
through guaranteed increments, thus setting minimum salaries 
for teachers with different amounts of preparation and experi- 
ence. In addition, two states that do not recognize preparation 
do recognize experience, thus making eleven that guarantee 
increments, 

In general, the minimum-salary standards have been made 
possible and are being maintained only by extensive programs 
of state aid to local school districts. In some states, such as 
Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina, where the minimum 
salaries seem very low as compared to national averages, the 
minimum-salary rates guaranteed by state aid have been in- 
valuable in eliminating still lower salaries that prevailed in 
certain localities. 


8 State Minimum-Salary Standards for Teachers, Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Assn., 1944. 
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Teachers in states having statutory minimum-salary stand- 
ards have recourse to the courts for the recovery of the legal 
salary. School officers attempting to pay less than the legal 
salary are usually liable under the law. State boards of educa- 
tion commonly have the duty of enforcing minimum-salary 
standards. 

In 1944, the median of the lowest salaries for beginning 
teachers guaranteed by the twenty-seven states was $876. The 
distribution of the minimum beginning salaries in 1944 was as 
follows: 


bess thant Sou. ay tocar w kes 6 states 
SOOO HO APOIO he oe Ra era 8 states 
SONG SEBO ws i on CBee 6 states 
DLZOU tO Peba Oeil as dure epe ok 5 states 
LOU Or ADOV ELV. a as Sen wiepa eee 1 state and Alaska 


In contrast were the salaries guaranteed to teachers with 
highest certificates when the last required increment has been 
granted as follows: Delaware, $2,280; Iowa, $1,480; Maryland, 
$2,000; New York Union districts, $1,900; New York City, 
$4,500; North Carolina, $1,548; Oklahoma, $1,395; Penn- 
sylvania first-class districts, $3,300; Utah, $1,776; Washington, 
$1,620; West Virginia, $1,665. The last median guaranteed 
salary for all states was $1,620. 

Although a median beginning salary of $876, and a median 
salary of $1,620 for the teacher of highest qualifications and 
extensive experience are both far too low, we must remember 
that these are neither the beginning nor the maximum salaries 
in the schools of these states. Rather, the figures above reflect 
the poorest beginning and concluding salaries in the respective 
states. Local districts usually supplement the guaranteed state- 
minimum salary. Moreover, in many instances these minimum 
salaries actually cover teachers of sub-standard qualifications. 
Certainly, the length of the school term and the professional 
qualifications of teachers are factors that must be considered in 
appraising the adequacy of a minimum-salary schedule. 

For our present purpose it is interesting to note that many 
states think enough of the services of their public school 
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teachers to guarantee them a living wage, and to free them from 
haggling with local school superintendents and school boards. 
Even though the minimums are too low, the fact that they are 
on the statutes is a step forward; they can be revised from 
time to time. And, as noted before, many states are letting 
the state boards of education revise the schedules at will in 
view of costs-of-living trends ° or in view of desired professional 
qualifications for the teachers of a given state. Meanwhile, most 
local districts exceed the minimums specified in the law. 


High Salaries in Education 


In contemplating any vocational choice an individual should 
be concerned not so much with minimum or average salaries 
as with opportunities for higher salaries. Even the minimum 
salaries, as stated, will respond to public pressure. And, as 
pointed out before, average salaries are misleading; they do not 
show the number above the average or the range of the above- 
average salaries. Any unusually gifted person entering any 
vocation should have reasonable expectancy of occupying a 
position of some prominence. A pertinent question, then, is: 
Are there any high salaries in the teaching profession? If so, 
where? | 

Obviously, the big salaries will be in the big positions, such 
as superintendencies and college presidencies. In 1942-43 the 
salaries of superintendents of a few school systems in cities over 
100,000 population were especially attractive: Long Beach, 
$9,075; Los Angeles, $12,000; Oakland, $11,000; Sacramento, 
$8,400; San Diego, $9,200; and San Francisco, California, 
$10,000; Denver, Colorado, $8,500; Hartford, Connecticut, 
$10,140; Wilmington, Delaware, $10,000; Washington, D. C., 
$10,000; Indianapolis, Indiana, $10,000; South Bend, Indiana, 
$8,500; Baltimore, Maryland, $10,000; Boston, Massachuetts, 
$12,000; Detroit, Michigan, $12,500; Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
$8,500; Kansas City, Missouri, $11,500; St. Louis, Missouri, 
$10,000; Elizabeth, $8,500; Newark, $15,000; Paterson, 


9 Cost-of-Living Trends—Their Meaning for Teachers, Washington, D. C.: Division 
of Research, National Education Assn., February, 1945. 
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$10,000; and Trenton, New Jersey, $9,620; New York City, 
$25,000; Rochester, $8,500; and Yonkers, New York, $9,625; 
Canton, $10,800; Cincinnati, $13,000; Cleveland, $15,000; 
Columbus, $11,050; Toledo, $10,645 ; and Youngstown, Ohio, 
$9,550; Tulsa, Oklahoma, $8,500; Portland, Oregon, $10,000 ; 
Erie, $9,000; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, $15,000; Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, $11,500; Houston, Texas, $12,000; 
Richmond, Virginia, $8,640; Seattle, Washington, $10,050; 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, $11,060.*° 

Although salaries of college and university presidents are 
often confidential, it is known that several of them receive 
salaries in excess of any salary listed above. Moreover, many 
of them live in presidential homes furnished by the school and 
thus enjoy considerable concealed salary. Unless it be the 
headship of a great research or educational foundation, the presi- 
dent of a great public or private university or college is the 
acme of educational success, as far as remuneration is concerned. 
Many receive salaries in excess of $20,000 and in addition enjoy 
other benefits of office in the form of residences and living 
expenses, traveling expenses, and entertainment expenses. In 
fact, higher education pays its executives far more salary than 
public systems pay their executives for similar responsibilities 
and duties. 

In the school year 1944-45, the superintendents of school 
systems in cities over 100,000 in population received a median 
salary of $9,150; the associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
tendents, $6,510; high school principals, $5,310; assistant high 
school principals, $4,167; junior high school principals, $4,657 ; 
assistant junior high school principals, $4,156; elementary 
school supervising principals, $3,772; and assistant elementary 
school principals, $4,239. (There are fewer assistant principals, 
and those few are in the larger schools where the principals re- 
ceive substantially more salary). The median is a counting 
average; half of the individuals in each category receive more 
than the median and half, less.** 

10 “Special Salary Tabulations,’ Washington, D. C.: Tabulations 1-13, Division of 
Research, National Education Assn., June, 1943. 


11 Salaries of City-School Employees, 1944-45,” National Education Assn., Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (February, 1945), 
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As early as 1930, it was estimated that there were nearly 
one hundred and fifty educational positions with salaries of 
$10,000 or more.*® Since then there has been an appreciable 
increase in the salaries of chief school executives at all levels of 
the American educational system. In fact, in addition to the 
presidents and superintendents, many college professors and 
several high school principals now receive more than this 
amount. 

There are a great number of positions in education with 
incomes comparing very favorably with the incomes of the 
more successful doctors, lawyers, and business executives. The 
former president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, gave it as his opinion 
that the average pay of the college professor was greater than 
the average net income of businessmen in the United States. 
He called attention to the fact that although there is no chance 
for anyone to secure in the teaching profession the huge incomes 
that some men secure in business, many businessmen fail and 
a large number manage by hard struggle barely to keep above 
bankruptcy. 

The premium paid on higher educational positions is revealed 
in the fact that city superintendents of schools commonly receive 
higher salaries than the mayors in the same cities; governors 
receive but little more than the chief state school officials; and 
superintendents in many states and cities receive higher salaries 
than United States congressmen and cabinet officers. When 
you are considering.teaching as a career, these facts should be of 
more interest and concern to the gifted than those cited in the 
earlier portions of this chapter. 


Extra Money for Teachers 


Many teachers derive income from sources other than salary 
for the regular school term. Many teach in summer schools 
at the college, high school, and elementary school levels. Many 
teach in night schools in addition to their day school duties. 
Many work in the summertime and after school along non- 


12 “Academic Salaries,’ School and Society, 35:150 (January 30, 1932). 
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professional lines, sometimes by choice and oftentimes by neces- 
sity. In 1940, the NEA estimated that 80 per cent of the 
income of rural teachers was derived from salary alone. The 
estimate for the urban teachers was much higher, 96 per cent.*® 

College professors frequently supplement their regular in- 
comes by royalties on their writing, by lecture fees, and. by 
special fees for correspondence and extension courses. Some 
few professors make large fees as expert advisers along lines 
related to their specialties. 

Superintendents of schools frequently have some of these 
same opportunities to supplement their salaries. Frequently, 
they teach professional courses in summer sessions in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Although professional ethics frowns upon members of the 
teaching profession who sell school supplies and textbooks to 
their own school boards, many high school teachers and school 
principals act as salesmen for these lines, usually in communities 
other than the one in which they are regularly employed. 
Teachers, especially married men, frequently work after school 
in the evening and on Saturdays in a variety of occupations. In 
the cities the men commonly act as salesmen in stores or as 
insurance company agents. In the country men teachers often- 
times operate farms and related businesses on a part-time basis. 

The question arises as to whether non-professional part-time 
work is desirable. Usually it is not, even though it may be 
necessary for the individual concerned. The public often gets 
the idea that the school teacher is the shoe salesman they saw 
in the chain store last Saturday. If so, why should he be asking 
for an increase in teachers’ salaries ; doesn’t he already have two 
sources of income? The farmer-teacher finds himself regarded 
as a farmer by the professionally minded teachers and as a 
school teacher by the members of the local Farm Bureau. Often- 
times, he is willing to underbid the professional teacher for a 
given position—he can afford to do so because to him teaching 
is a supplementary position. Undoubtedly the solution for all 
concerned is better salaries for teachers! 


13 ‘The Status of the Teaching Profession,’’ National Education Assn., Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (March, 1940). 
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Teacher Retirement 


Closely allied to the question of salary is that of providing for 
teachers in their old age after they have left classroom service. 
In view of the comparatively low salaries which teachers receive, 
many persons may hesitate to enter the teaching profession 
unless they have definite assurance of a dignified exit from 
active service, after their psefulness has diminished through 
age or permanent disability. It is a commonplace observation 
that many teachers are paid salaries lower than they could 
command outside the schools but continue in the profession 
because of their liking for the calling. If society is interested in 
obtaining efficient teachers, it must have a satisfactory plan for 
retiring disabled and aged teachers. Both the profession and 
society are benefited by a plan that eliminates the disabled per- 
sonnel and attracts capable, farsighted young people into the 
teaching corps. Unquestionably, the health and the efficiency 
of the teachers are increased during active service by a retire- 
ment plan that removes the fear and worry of a destitute old age. 
Society also benefits from a sound teacher retirement system 
which keeps ex-teachers off public and private charity. 

The retirement idea is comparatively new. The first organi- 
zation was established in New York City in 1869. Before the 
turn of the century the teachers of Boston, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., and several states had 
retirement plans. These early systems were voluntary, mutual- 
aid societies. In 1895, legislation permitting deductions from 
teachers’ salaries to be used as pensions was established for 
the teachers of New York City. From this date considerable 
effort has been made to reorganize the older systems and to 
establish new ones. In 1944, statewide plans were in operation 
in thirty-nine states and Hawaii, and city retirement systems 
had been established in one or more cities in seven of the other 
nine states. The states without state-wide systems were Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Idaho, and Oregon.** Of the above-named states 

14 Teacher Retirement, Discussion Pamphlet No. 2, Washington, D. C.: Department 
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all except Idaho and South Dakota had cities with retirement 
systems. South Dakota has had a law establishing a system on 
its books since 1939, but at this writing it was not in operation, 
due to the failure of the legislature to appropriate money for 
this purpose. 

A detailed description of the various types of retirement 
systems is beyond our present purposes. The joint-contributory 
system is favored by the authorities.» The cost of such a system 
is shared by the members and the state or city on a contractual 
basis; so long as the member contributes, the governmental 
unit is obligated to do so. And more important, after a member 
of a joint-contributory system retires, the government cannot 
legally stop the member’s allowance. Such a system is better 
than a pension plan, for a pension, commonly regarded as a 
gratuity or gift from the government, may be withdrawn at 
any time. The prospective woman teacher will be delighted to 
learn that the teacher’s contribution in the joint-contributory 
plan is returnable if and when the teacher leaves the profession 
for marriage or any other reason. Also, the teacher’s con- 
tribution becomes a part of the teacher’s estate in the event of 
death and goes to the legal heirs. 

At the time of this writing, the Federal Social Security Act 
did not apply to teachers, although there were many proposals 
to include teachers and other public employees. Inasmuch as 
the maximum total benefit to employees was definitely limited— 
after all, the Act was largely designed to reduce suffering caused 
by unemployment, old age, and sudden death of the bread- 
winner—teachers were receiving better consideration in teacher- 
retirement systems and were hopeful that they would not be 
forced into the Social Security setup. 

There is one limitation of most teacher-retirement systems. 
When a teacher moves across a state line or out of a city, he 
not only loses membership in the system he is leaving, but he 
also loses credit for all or part of his past service. If he moves 
to a state without a retirement system, he loses any chance for 
an old-age annuity. If he moves into a state with a retirement 
system from a state without one, he may arrive too late to build 
up a reserve adequate to assure a satisfactory retirement allow- 
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ance. Beginning teachers should keep this limitation in mind 
before starting their careers in any given locality. Meanwhile, 
the profession should work for the establishment of a good re- 
tirement system in every state and for provisions in all state 
systems permitting the transfer of service credits from one state 
to another. 

Retirement systems vary as to the age when teachers may 
retire. Usually they can retire as early as age 55 in states 
where they have taught for thirty years, or at age 60 if they 
have served fifteen years in the schools of that state. As a 
general rule, public school teachers are compelled to retire at 
age 70, and it is anticipated that most teachers will retire 
at age 65. Moreover, most systems have disability features 
which may be used by either the employee or the employer in 
cutting short a teacher’s working life. 

Most colleges and universities have joint-contributory re- 
tirement systems. In fact, most college professors seek member- 
ship in the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association, where 
they get additional pension advantages from moneys left by 
Andrew Carnegie, American philanthropist. However, the age 
of retirement and other features of the systems vary among the 
states and institutions. 


Teacher Tenure 


Another matter of great concern to the beginning teacher 
is security in a position, once it has been obtained and satis- 
factory service rendered. Although a good teacher usually has 
tenure in his positions without the aid of teacher-tenure laws, 
there is additional protection in having statutory provisions 
securing a position to the teacher except for stated reasons and 
until the teacher’s services are terminated in an orderly way by 
a specified procedure. 

In states having tenure laws, instead of being employed for 
one school year at a time, the teachers, after serving a probation- 
ary period, are employed for an indefinite length of time, so long 
as their services and conduct are satisfactory. If a teacher’s 
services or conduct is in question, the school board must charge 
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the teacher in writing with his deficiencies and give him a proper 
hearing with legal counsel and witnesses of his choosing. If the 
board is satisfied that the charges are proved, in most states, 
he may then appeal to either a higher school administrator or 
to the courts. The intent of tenure laws is to protect teachers 
against unfair dismissals, to provide a fair way of eliminating 
unfit teachers, and to relieve teachers of the fear and worry they 
might otherwise have. | 

Authorities in school administration are quite generally 
agreed that tenure laws operate in the interests of society and 
its children, as well as the teachers concerned. Obviously, pros- 
pective teachers will not hesitate to enter the teaching profession 
in states operating fair tenure systems. The teachers will be 
protected against the assaults of discontented parents, pressure 
groups of all kinds—political, religious, economic, or social— 
and against the rare mean and contemptible administrator. 
Moreover, teachers will feel freer to discuss controversial issues 
in school, and thus enhance the educational opportunities of 
their students. In many systems without tenure, academic 
freedom, the right to present a point of view, is impossible 
because of the domination of prejudiced patrons and community 
leaders. Tenure laws generally improve the educational output 
of a given school. 

One aspect of tenure legislation which 1s commonly over- 
looked is its advantage to school boards in eliminating poor 
teachers or teachers of doubtful value. During the probationary 
period the school administrators can ascertain whether or not the 
beginning teacher is a person of promise. If not, he can be 
eliminated before he has tenure. Unquestionably, in tenure 
systems the board considers the matter very seriously before 
giving anyone tenure, “until death do us part.’ Pupils are 
entitled to competent teachers and a tenure law puts the new 
teacher on trial. 

Unfortunately, tenure laws can be abused. Occasionally, 
“communities adopt the policy of terminating the services of all 
or most of the teachers at the end of the probationary period, 
and before they can attain tenure under the law. This policy 
defeats the purpose of the law, makes tramps out of teachers, 
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and makes teaching a procession rather than a profession. The 
beginning teacher should investigate not only the presence or 
absence of tenure laws in a given system, but how the tenure 
system operates with reference to probationary teachers. 

In 1944, thirty-four states had state-wide tenure laws. The 
exceptions were Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona.** However, all 
but eight of these states and Alaska had state laws governing 
the duration of teachers’ contracts. In the opinion of the NEA 
committee, six states had laws prescribing tenure in the diction- 
ary sense but not in the technical sense. Several states had a 
continuing contract which assured teachers of re-employment 
unless they were notified to the contrary before a certain date. 
Also, some states permitted teachers’ contracts for more than 
one school year. In many states tenure provisions vary within 
the state. 

Even where teachers have no legal tenure they have recourse 
to their professional organizations—local, state, and national. 
In the face of a united front by the professional organizations, 
most school boards will gladly review cases of the dismissal of 
teachers. A striking example is the Kate Frank case. In the 
spring of 1943, without warning, without charges and without 
a hearing, Miss Kate Frank of Muskogee, Oklahoma, was not 
reappointed for the school year 1943-44. Inasmuch as she had 
served in the Muskogee schools for twenty-three years and was 
active in the professional organizations—having served as presi- 
dent of the local and state teachers’ organizations as well as 
Oklahoma State Director for the National Education Associa- 
tion—the NEA Committee on Tenure investigated the situation. 
They found that “her honesty and public-spirited efforts to 
improve Muskogee schools” were respected by scores of influ- 
ential citizens, but were apparently resented and even feared by 
school officials and the board of education.*® Her dismissal was 


15 Teacher Tenure, Discussion Pamphlet, No. 1, Washington, D. C.: Department 
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determined to be a political reprisal. Although an immediate 
reinstatement was not secured, in the autumn of 1945, Miss 
Frank was on the job again. Meantime, in the spring of 1945, 
there was a school board election. While Miss Frank was out 
of a job, the NEA solicited several thousand dollars from 
approximately 150,000 teachers in twenty-seven states and also 
from the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, so 
that Miss Frank could stay in Muskogee and devote her time 
to helping teachers in attempting to solve the problems con- 
fronting them in regard to contractual relationships, retire- 
ment, and school finance. 

No teacher should hesitate to invoke the aid of professional 
organizations when his tenure is in question, whether teaching 
in a tenure-law state or elsewhere. The Platform of the 
National Education Association says, “The interests of the 
child and of the profession require teachers who are protected 
in their Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly. Intellectual freedom 1s a public safeguard.” 

College professors usually enjoy tenure of office. Although 
the provisions vary from institution to institution, instructors 
frequently obtain tenure after a brief probationary period—three 
to five years—and assistant, associate, and full professors new 
to an institution usually obtain tenure after a few years of 
service; the usual limit is three years. Academic freedom and 
the right to deal with controversial issues, even to take sides, 
are usually taken for granted in institutions of higher learning. 
When the professors are released, the American Association 
of University Professors usually makes an investigation to 
determine the cause, and if nothing is done about their recom- 
mendations for the reinstatement of deserving professors, the 
institution is immediately placed on the blacklist, where it 
remains until it changes its policies. No university or college 
can withstand an unfavorable press for very long. Conse- 
quently, administrators think twice before they attack instruc- 
tors and professors unjustly. 

Unfortunately, some college teachers enjoy too much 
security, if such a thing is possible. At any rate, there are 
drones, critics, and cynics on every campus, who hide behind 
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the tenure traditions given them while they loaf, poke fun, and 
tear down the administration. Fortunately, this group is 
relatively small and, generally speaking, an insignificant one. 


Leave of Absence 


Opportunities for leave of absence, temporary or sabbatical, 
are also worthy of consideration by the prospective teacher. 
These provisions vary from system to system and are more fre- 
quently found in urban schools than rural schools and in higher 
institutions of learning than in the public elementary and 
secondary schools. Nevertheless, there is a very definite trend 
in this direction in school administration. 

Temporary absences are commonly granted to teachers to 
enable them to meet the exigencies of life, such as personal 
illness and deaths of immediate members of the teacher’s family, 
and to prepare themselves better for their professional duties, 
such as attendance at teachers’ institutes, conventions of the 
professional associations, visits to other schools, lectures, and 
excursions. Usually the rules governing temporary absences 
are well known by those concerned. In institutions of higher 
learning, where definite traditions are established, such things 
are rarely mentioned in contracts, but in city school systems the 
contracts are usually quite explicit on these matters. 

In school systems where policies are very well established, 
the allowance of pay for temporary absences takes either of two 
forms. Most city systems prescribe each year the allowance 
of pay for absence: if the teacher is not absent in a given year, 
there is no additional allowance for absence the next year. Fewer 
city systems use the cumulative plan: if the teacher is not absent 
during the year, he can count on so many additional absences 
the next year without salary deductions. Under such a scheme 
in five or six years a faithful, healthy teacher may accumulate 
sufficient sick-leave with pay to permit attendance at an institu- 
tion of higher learning for a semester, a trip, or an extended 
vacation. 

Smaller systems rarely have formal provisions for sick-leave. 
Nevertheless, informal arrangements are frequently made so 
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that teachers may absent themselves from school during emer- 
gencies of one sort or another without loss of pay. Frequently, 
a principal will substitute for a teacher, or teachers with free 
periods will take over the classes of the absent teachers. And, 
oftentimes, a teacher is permitted to nominate and pay his sub- 
stitute while excused from school for sickness or personal 
business. 

A few states have sick-leave statutes, which apply uniformly 
to all teachers, or to teachers outside the larger cities. Whether 
or not these statutes are desirable is debatable; certainly they 
play havoc with the informal practices described above. 

Teachers are more fortunate than most salaried workers in 
the financial consideration given them during sickness or other 
temporary absences. Wage earners in industry are frequently 
checked and docked by the hour as well as by the day. However, 
it must be admitted that the higher the status of the employee, 
the less likely he is to lose pay when absent from his post for 
a justifiable reason. Of course, professional men—lawyers, 
doctors, dentists—lose even more than their fees when they 
absent themselves from their offices; they may, and frequently 
do, lose their clients or patients. 

“Sabbatical leave” is a traditional practice in many univer- 
sities and colleges and is now being introduced in certain public 
school systems. The name is used to describe the practice of 
allowing pay during the seventh year of service to professors 
or teachers to enable them to study, do research, travel, or rest. 
Usually, the salary represents only partial pay but in a few 
institutions of higher learning the professor may get full pay 
while on sabbatical leave. In public school systems, where it 
exists at all, sabbatical leave usually carries half pay or no pay 
at all. Occasionally the regular teacher will receive an amount 
representing the difference between his regular salary and the 
substitute’s stipend. Oftentimes, public school teachers take 
sabbatical leaves to attend universities and to earn advanced 
degrees recognized in the salary schedules. In this event, 
although the pay may be missed temporarily, the salary received 
in the future will usually be higher. 

_ A sabbatical leave always involves an obligation to return 
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to the institution or system granting it for a reasonable period 
of service, one to three years. Otherwise, sabbatical leaves 
would become very costly; some teachers wishing to leave the 
system would accept partial pay for leave while angling for 
positions in other systems. 


Other Considerations 


In addition to the other privileges and guarantees discussed 
in this chapter, the prospective teacher should not overlook the 
advantages of early placement. When the demand exceeds 
the supply of teachers, as it does today, and will continue to do 
for many years, many prospective teachers are under contract 
before they graduate from teacher-training institutions, and 
most of them are under contract months in advance of the 
beginning date of their services. 

Nor do they have to worry about placement. Most teacher- 
training institutions maintain placement bureaus, whose 
function it is to canvass the available situations and to recom- 
mend teachers for definite positions known to be vacant. These 
teacher-training placement bureaus do not exact fees from the 
graduates. Rarely need a teacher resort to a commercial 
teachers’ agency, where he will have to pay a fee for placement. 
Moreover, professional superintendents are duty-bound to con- 
sult the fee-less placement bureaus before they turn to com- 
mercial agencies. As long as teachers’ salaries are low, a 
teacher should think twice before he obligates himself to pay 
a fee to a teachers’ agency. And, if he does do business with 
an agency, he had better read the contract with the agency 
carefully ; usually he obligates himself to pay a fee to the agency 
for every year that he retains the position obtained through 
the agency. 


Conclusion 


A perusal of this chapter should convince the reader that, 
in spite of the handicap of low salary, teaching does possess a 
very practical appeal. In few avenues of life does the prospec- « 
tive worker have the assurances given to prospective teachers : 
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definite income, salary schedules, retirement provisions, tenure, 
temporary and sabbatical leave, and early placement. While it 
must be admitted that many of these features were brought about 
because of low salaries, it is a fact that definite salary schedules 
with definite yearly increments for additional years of service 
and professional training, definite retirement guarantees, pro- 
tected tenure in the position, and pay allowances for leaves of 
absence exist in few other lines of work. In fact, these far- 
sighted provisions compensate in large measure for the salary 
differential that exists between teaching and certain other pro- 
fessions, and they make teaching far more attractive than the 
usual job, where the employer hires and fires at will, wrangles 
with the employee over the wage scale and usually sets it in 
terms of the dividends the business must pay, retains the right 
to tell the employee when he may or may not have a vacation or 
go to a funeral, and retains the right to dismiss the worker 
whenever he is too old for the job. Furthermore, as pointed 
out in the next chapter, there will always be work to be done 
in the teaching profession. And, as stated earlier, for many 
persons it will be the most interesting work in the world. 


Stupy Arps 


ey 


1. List the factors to be considered in selecting a vocation. see 
any text or reference book on vocations or careers. 


2. Why are the usual statistics on teachers’ salaries misleading ? 
What factors are overlooked in selecting a vocation on the basis 
of average yearly income? 

3. Are teachers’ salaries improving as time goes on? 

4. What size communities pay the highest teachers’ salaries? 
Why? 

5. Should high school teachers receive more than elementary 
school teachers? Why, or why not? 

6. What is a reasonable beginning salary for teachers? Justify 
your answer. 

7. Does your state have a minimum salary for teachers? What is 
it? Locate the law, copy it, and bring the copy to class. 
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8. Should school districts be permitted to exceed minimum-salary 
schedules? Why, or why not? 


9. Do local districts commonly supplement the guaranteed state- 
minimum salary? Does your community? If so, why? 


10. How many school positions in your state pay over $10,000? 
How many should carry this, or a higher salary? 


11. Under what circumstances should a teacher engage in non- 
professional activities in order to supplement his salary? Is it 
a good practice? 

12. Does your state have a retirement law for teachers? What are 
its provisions? (See No. 7 above). 


13. Should teachers be included in the Federal Social Security 
Act? Are they? (The NEA will supply an answer to this 
question. ) 


14. Does your state have a teacher-tenure law? What are its pro- 
visions? (See Nos. 7 and 10 above.) 


15. Debate the issue: Resolved, that every state should have a 
teacher-tenure law. 


16. What was the Kate Frank case? Do you know of a similar 
instance? 


17. Are there state laws governing “leave of absence’? (The 
_NEA will furnish up-to-date information. ) 


: 18. What is “sabbatical leave” ? How should it be spent? 


19. Are teachers, as a class, practical folk? What is the evidence 
for your reply? 

20. Assign a committee to watch developments in your state along 
the lines considered in this chapter. Assign the committee a 
regular time each week to report its findings to the class. 
Maybe your class will wish to sponsor legislation along these 
lines. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OPPORTUNITIES IN-GHE TEACHING PROFESSION 


What nobler employment, or more valuable to the state, than 
that of the man who instructs the rising generations.— 
Cicero (78 B.c.) 


The Ever-Increasing Demand for Teachers 


Probably the first, if not the most important, question asked 
by the person making a vocational choice has to do with the 
prospects for permanent employment. No one wishes to spend 
much time preparing for any line of work unless he has a reason- 
able expectancy for immediate placement and for long tenure 
in the job. In answer to this query, let it be said as emphatically 
as possible, of all professions teaching engages the services of 
the largest number of persons. Approximately one-third of all 
individuals engaged in professional and semi-professional occu- 
pations are teachers. The 1,100,000 teachers of 1940 were em- 
ployed in 223,295 public schools, 15,000 private elementary 
and secondary schools, 1,700 colleges and universities, and a 
number of other educational institutions, all of which enrolled 
approximately 30,000,000 pupils. 

Table IV reveals the ever-increasing demand for the services 
of teachers in the various types of schools. Obviously, as the 
population increases, the demand will continue. Although there 
have been periods of intensity in the demand for teachers at all 
levels of the American educational ladder, there is still room 
for more teachers at every level. 

Americans can take pride in the nation’s educational achieve- 
ment in comparison with that of other countries. Nevertheless, 
as Major Arthur Goodfriend, editor of the Army publication 
Stars and Stripes, stated, in terms of the ideals of democracy 
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“the record stinks.” Of the boys in the United States armed 
services in World War II only 23 3/10 per cent were high 
school graduates and only 3 6/10 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. This means that over 70 per cent of the highly selected 
boys in the armed forces had less than a high school education.* 
When we are reminded that 40 per cent of the boys examined 
in the selective service draft were rejected for mental, emotional, 
or educational deficiencies, the picture is even more startling. 
Before equality of educational opportunity is achieved, we shall 
need many additional elementary school teachers and also many, 
many more high school and college teachers. 

The 1940 census made the first complete inventory of the 
educational status of. the entire population of the United States. 
According to the Statistical Abstract of the Umted States, the 
educational experience of 74,775,836 persons 25 years old and 
over was as follows: 


2:1 999280 (i of) DEL VCENE) case wie be = 06 less than one year of schooling 
7;S04;6895) (79.8 [Der Cent) veiw cesals 1-4 years of schooling 

RSIS ITh (1A pernecent).. ote 5-6 years of schooling 
25,897,953 (34.6 per cent)........... 7-8 years of schooling 
ILYSE99S 7) CUS0 per. cent)ei oe ee 1-3 years high school 
10,551,680) “(14.0 pert scent ais co o.h ses 4 years high school 

4,075,184) CS.4 per cent)ie silt eek foe 1-3 years of college 

3;407,3310: ( 46 per. cent) 62.0205. 4 or more years of.college 
1,041,970. £14 per: cent)e seer es not reported 


In calculating the need for teachers two other factors must 
be considered; namely, birth rate and life expectancy. The 
increase in the birth rate in the United States during the early 
years of World War II numbered more than our total war loss. 
As everyone knows, these figures for births represent ele- 
mentary school enrollments five or six years later, high school 
enrollments twelve to fourteen years later, and college and 
university enrollments eighteen to twenty years later. 

The total number of births in Continental United States, as 
given by the United States Census Bureau, are as follows: 


1 Time, January 29, 1945. 
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TAA eee. sds ices a hace ahaa sigh Wieisreid b.sja'e aise Wes 2,794,000 
DOES Pate aire stele vnle oat ewe see eet Chas ax tse ea 2,934,860 
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LOST ee Ve ee Sp ate URE Nee Seid see teieiaats Shisha fan Se PT AURERRY | 
DOG Tatar itia vis i och ica ciate olin sels lets cae etaca ¢ ewes 2,144,796 
ROS OME aila sete sist tsis-¥ Std iy eee sit sie lags bdeeent opel ee yd ot ake 2,155,105 
DO SARE sles! cteldinis « SAMSON 6 ciaieia situs Oiqcldieie Ma, 6 Sam 2,167,636 
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Be eemaras sols hy Vicia feeds ahh Pie sealers alate ote © ais 2,112,760 
1930 SY eae. Tale ated Gra eNierala sb Soh Vetn ita 6 wale che atetate 2,203,958 


Due to the advances in medical science, every person in the 
United States has a life expectancy greater than that of his 
ancestors. This means that more pre-school children will live 
to go to the elementary school, more children of elementary 
school age will go on to high school, and more high school 
graduates will enter college. As the American people become 
more conscious of their educational deficiencies, more adult 
education will be necessary and, as adults live longer, adult 
education will extend over longer periods of time. 


The Census Bureau reported wartime birth-death totals as 
follows: 


bY TUS born ig Pee bes 2,513,427 births and 1,397,642 deaths 
U8! Pe ie OR i RU eee 2,808,996 births and 1,385,187 deaths 
LOA Abc n chum ERC oe 2,934,860 births and 1,459,544 deaths 
Dad ees ohn. Fee aus 2,794,800 births and 1,411,338 deaths 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, estimates the life expectancy of eighteen- 
year-old youngsters, as follows: 


Male Female 
Year or period White Colored White Colored 
MUA SDE ry ta dinctse es toetore nie 49.7 41.7 53.6 443 
EIAs 8 ide haig Wis eee Fv WAS 49.4 41.2 53.0 43.3 
UAE LN ES! ROMS Tae ke fh Ree Oh 48.5 39.6 55 41.4 
B79, Ranmannreleaee hears ae 47.7 37.4 50.3 38.6 
(RSA V7 ie. 6 Re SE cor 47.5 38.2 49.2 38.3 
TOLD hegre tetera eh aes 47.2 39.6 48.1 38.3 
AQOOE LT sere Ser amb wi iiers,«\s 44.3 34.7 46.5 37.4 
LASALLE (GRA aad esa, > Pa 44.0 35.0 46.0 Sia 


POM ac ieG a sieatte Le wits 43.8 36.3 45.3 38.0 
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TasLe V. UNITED States PopuULATION (OFFICIAL CENSUS), 


1800-1940 
1800 1820 1840 1860 

Alabamat test aioe se care @ seen eee 127,901 590,756 964,201 
Atizona Unset fic kets eel & Rae [oa trcaeeeee ea TED are eee on er 
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California’ yee | yl ee ae en ey ek A a 379,994 
Colorado Firetaned Pad le ciberd eextects bsebbol | tin ad Aad ar al a, ae 34,277 
Connecticut. 4 kas alae 254,002 275,248 309,978 460,147 
Delawarewatyeteew acne 64,273 72,749 78,085 1P2. 2106 
District of Columbia .... 14,093 33,039 43,712 75,080 
FLOLIGA Vee La ree eT Cae eee toe |g RAS ee 54,477 140,424 
Georclay et eer. eee ea: 162,686 340,989 691,392 1,057,286 
Tdaho.) cote e ho ee ee Ae olla betcha ast) nD Su Rtce RAO Seat hae | 1b ca ae MRR Ne oN a ON: | a 

LTinO1s? Lo Re ae Dee eeeoe he 55,211 476,183 1,711,951 
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Kentucky) eis as eos hee 220,955 564,317 779,828 1,155,684 
OUISTaT A Pee ae a Pea eee 153,407 352,411 708,002 
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(Official Census, continued on following page) 
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TaBLE V. UNITED STATES PoPULATION (OFFICIAL CENSUS), 
1800-1940—( Continued) 


1880 1900 1920 1940 
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Kentucky eu. Yoli3 biaekss 1,648,690 2,147,174 2,416,630 2,845,627 
Touisiana ces 2). lac foes ahs § 939,946 {538,625 1,798,509 2,363,880 
NM Rinete es ten his aes etre 648,936 694,466 768,014 847,226 
Maryan digs ea skeet 934,943 1,188,044 1,449,661 1,821,244 
Massachusetts .........- 1,783,085 2,805,346 3,852,356 4,316,721 
Michigan t.e.. 1.5. ae 1,636,937 2,420,982 3,668,412 5,256,106 
Minnesota ......... vile A 780,773 1,751,394 2,387,125 2,792,300 
Mississippi 6 bs VTP 1513175597 1,551,270 1,790,618 2,183,796 
Missouri ie foe tes 2,168,380 3,106,665 3,404,055 3,784,664 
JG OEE eS Oa era 39,159 243,329 548,889 559,456 
INGDEAG SS Md Khe cue ork 452,402 1,066,300 1,296,372 1,315,834 
Nevacl at ne rao Ee 62,266 42,335 77,407 110,247 
New Hampshire ........ 346,991 411,588 443,083 491,524 
ING Wr CLSCY ac eno oie ateeat LSU BTA: 1,883,669 3,155,900 4,160,165 
New Mexico ......... ei 119,565 195,310 360,350 531,818 
New Vor! ore ear ee ak 5,082,871 7,268,894 10,385,227 13,479,142 
North Carolina ....... A 1,399,750 Pole 25559123 Jyh .O20 

Dakotas Ua tual “<etee ae 9, 646,872 641,935 
Pita ban a 3,198,062 | 4,157,545 | 8,759,394 | 6,907,612 
Okignemia fries. 2h ok Meee epe 790,391 2,028,283 2,336,434 
Orecon art cc teas 174,768 413,536 783,389 1,089,684 
Pennsylvania .......... 4,282,891 6,302,115 8,720,017 9,900,180 
Rhode Island® 21/510. 422. 276,531 428,556 604,397 713,346 
SanthiOarolina | 4... 995,577 1,340,316 1,683,724 1,899,804 
South’ Dakota’ cL. e el. 1S Siteica 401,570 636,547 642,961 
Tennessee: wok ouch 1,542,359 2,020,616 2,337,885 2,915,841 
Toric ee oh: 1,591,749 3,048,710 4,663,228 6,414,824 
Uae eo eae. 143,963 276,749 449,396 550,310 
Vernoutiireta) tlh Si yaw 332,286 343,641 352.428 359.231 
Wiroiiat endless kc. 1,512,565 1,854,184 2,309,187 2677-773 
Wiehe ae 75,116 518,163 1,356,621 1,736,191 
Wietviciin a hone 618,457 958,800 | 1,463,701 | 1,901,974 
Wisconsitie oi ser 93 cas 1,315,497 2,069,042 2,632,067 3,137,587 
Woenine aes et tok. 20,789 92,531 194,402 250,742 


LOL AM aS the nie ae Se ts 50,155,783 75,994,575 | 105,710,620 | 131,669,275 
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To be sure, the proportion of youth in the population will 
decline as Americans live longer. However, there is every 
reason to believe that the proportion of young people in school 
will steadily increase. 


Every person included in the United States census is a 
potential enrollee at several schools; in a true democracy all 
should climb the American educational ladder, rung by rung, 
as far as natural endowments will permit. After formal school- 
ing is over and the normal activities of adult life started, 
attendance at school should not cease. An inspection of the 
census reveals the task ahead, as well as the constant demand 
for teachers in schools of all types. (See Table V, given on 
pages 48 and 49.) 


In visualizing the demand for teachers, two other tables will 
prove of interest. Table VI shows the number of classroom 
teachers in public elementary and secondary schools by states 
from 1870 to 1940 by ten-year intervals. Table VII shows the 
pupil enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
over the same period of time. 


In describing the extent of the teaching profession in the 
general population, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
1944, stated, 


The relative size of this body will be made clearer by some com- 
parisons. Let us imagine an “average” community of 10,000 typical 
of the nation as a whole with respect to distribution of population by 
age and occupation. Eight hundred of the inhabitants will be less than 
5 years of age, hence—with a relatively few nursery school exceptions— 
not yet involved in regularly organized education. Between the ages of 
5 and 19 there will be 2,640 boys and girls, of whom 1,980, or 75 
per cent, will be accounted for by attendance at the local schools. Of 
the 6,560 inhabitants 20 years of age or older, 75 will be teachers. In 
the same population there will be only 13 lawyers and judges, 13 physi- 
cians and surgeons, 10 clergymen, and 6 dentists. So far as numbers 
are concerned, then, the teachers clearly constitute a leading professional 
group.? 


2 Teachers for Our Times, A Statement of Purposes by the Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY STATES, 1870-1940 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 


Continental 


United States] 200,517 | 282,448] 363,935 | 421,288] 523,210| 679,533 | 854,263 | 875,477 


Alabama 3,000* 4,615 6,318 6,578 8,756 12,558 17,130 | 19,405 
‘Atizotlay | fee elke ce ees 101 240 399 851 1,955 3.273 3,384 
Arkansas 2,003 1,827 5,016 6,959 9,522 | 10,476 | 12,990 | 12,852 
California 1,687 3,595 5,434 7,605 | 11,369 | 19,343 | 36,768 | 38,304 
Colorado 140* 678 2.375 3,597 5,200 7,386 9,744 8,918 
Connecticut ..| 2,813 3,100 4,093 4,160 eae 8,455 9,811 9,619 
Delaware 300* 594 701 840 993 1,134 1,420 1,626 
District of 

Columbia .. 200* 433 745 1,226 1,631 2,096 2,722 3,057 
Florida ....: 250 | 1,095 | 2,510 | 2,729 | 4,015 | 6,819 | 10,960 | 13,189 
Georgia ..... 1,000*| 6,000 | 7,503 | 10,120 | 12,625 | 15.921 | 19,071 |22,846 
Tdahon ji 02s: 40* 160 497 | \ 1,060 092,232 | 3.9820, 4,500 o| 4513 
Tllineisin .... 19,037 | 22,255 | 23,164 | 26,313 | 29,384 | 36,599 | 47,766 | 45,955 
Tndianay sae 11,826 | 13,578 | 13,278 | 15,617 | 17,267 | 17,209 | 21,847 | 21,459 
Towas aeeeeee 11,994 | 21,598 | 26,567 | 28,694 | 27,598 | 27,660 | 24,585 | 22,450 
Kansasunaees 1B159 15 £80 Ml 25232 11,513 | 13,467 16,989 | 19,141 | 16,904 
Kentucky 4,000*| 6,764 9,041 9,960 | 11,100 | 13,348 | 15,323 |18,802 
Louisiana 625 2,025 2,673 4,157 6,286 8,966 | 12,173 | 14,830 
Maines 2 .... 6,007 6,934 teplee 6,445 7,457 7,020 6,547 6,156 
Maryland 1,905 3.125 3,826 lay! 5,514 6,675 8,745 8,638 
Massachusetts} 8,106 8,595 10;324 | 13,575) 615,321, | 19,085" | 26,229 «| 24.769 
Michigan 10,249 13,949 | 15,990 15,564 17,987 | 24,302 (| 34,552 |32:716 
Minnesota 3,775 5,215 $247- | 10,586. 4° 15,157 | 1995751 22,169.-131.080 
Mississippi 255007 5,569 Tae 8,156 10,166 11,962) 9) 15 U3 8.145773 
Missouri 7,146 10,447 13,785 16,201 18,365 21,126 | 24,200 | 26,423 
Montana 60* 161 624 1,214 2,250 7a 2s 6,422 5,195 
Nebraska 521 | 4,100 | 10,555 | 9,463 | 11,099 | 14,873 | 14,400 | 13,760 
Nevada ..... 55 197 251 324 489 704 794 886 
New 

Hampshire 3,781 3,460 3,114 2,970 | 3,040 | 3,047 3,051 | 2,945 


New Jersey 


New Mexico . 20% 147 472 966 1,474 2,752 3,400 3,798 


New York ..| 28,310 | 30,730 | 31,703 | 34,848 | 45,074 | 61,703 | 82,204 | 80,553 
North 
Carolina . 1,415 4,130 7,067 T3887 LAR2ZUG. 1116585279) 232375) (624-530 


North Datars. 


100* 286 1,982 4,083 7,387 8,975 8,856 7,262 
(Oita Mois were 


21,626 | 23,684 | 25,156 | 26,017 | 27,841 | 33,751 | 41,432 | 43,671 


Oldanomaws.. cies skeen Re Leen ime IN oa ve a 2,343 9,473 15,389 19,807 | 20,204 
Oregon ..... "340" |. 1.304 1 .9.566..\1 3,742 |)4,453 .|) 12778. | 6,208 dw 73006 
Pennsylvania | 17,612 | 21,375 | 24,493 | 29,390 | 35,496 | 44,111 57,716 | 60,963 
Rhode Island. 673 1295 1,378 1,913 esi ll 2,971 4,026 3,788 
South 

Carolina ..| 528 | 3,171 | 4,364 | 5,564 | 6,968 | 9,699 | 13,398 | 15,042 
South Dakota. i **! 4640 | 4,802°| 6,065 | 7,853 | 8,943 | 7,837 
Tennessee 3,000* 5,954 8,228 9,195 10,286 iS) TE LBsSSL wae Omay 
Leas tes chia 500% 4,361 10,880 15,020 20,742 29,001 35,667 | 45,204 
(Uitalerates 4 a. 340* 517 680 1,466 2,369 3,904 4,452 4,417 
Vermont 4,296 | 4,326 | 4,400 |» 3,742 | 3,257 | 2,902 | 2,978 | 2,653 
Virginia 2,500*| 4,873 | 7,523 | 8,836 | 10,443 | 14,271 | 16,477 | 17,734 
Washington .. 140* 560 1,610 ays) Wt, 9,877 11,140 | 10,583 
West Virginia] 2,283 | 4,134 | 5,491 | 7,179 | 8,782 | 11,221 | 15,837 | 14,252 
Wisconsin 8,795 TOSS 12203174 13,063 14,729 17,094 2052395 20553 
Wyoming 10* 49 259 570 1,109 2,232 Poesia 2-500 


* Estimated by the NEA Research Division. 
** South Dakota reported as part of North Dakota. 


Sources: Reports of the Commissioner of Education and Biennial Surveys of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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TABLE VII. Pupi1t ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS By STATES, 1870-1940 


1870 1880 1890 1900 
Continental United States .. | 7,561,582 9,867,595 12,722,631 15,503,110 
Mlabamae Beas nk oe pee cna 141,312 -179,490 301,615 376,423 
APEZOna be Fate. Re eer ta Re eee 4,212 7,989 16,504 
Arkansaswie eid pale cate te ete 69,927 81,972 223,071 314,662 
California 1k ke sees ee 91,332 158,765 221,756 269,736 
Colorado eyes fun arreos aee 4,357 22,119 65,490 U72555 
Gonnectictith ai skp eee oie 113,588 119,694 126,505 155,228 
Delaware & eae os aeets batees 20,058 27,823 31,434 36,895 
Distriet-of Columbia... 1557 26,439 36,906 46,519 
Bloridaiy Was ee bes Goran ae 2 14,000 39815 92,472 108,874 
GeOTrgiak’ ok Are hare oer 49,578 236,533 381,297 482,673 
Lela hon a) een, Aa OR ee ee 906 5,834 14,311 36,669 
Tinos: Pe ce siete eee 672,787 704,041 778,319 958,911 
Indiana so pick toot heer chee 450,057 511,283 512,955 564,807 
TOWSERE Ec eae Ae ee meee 341,938 426,057 493,267 566,223 
Keatisaguls ioe. S188 .. kitvotetc tees 89,777 231,434 399,322 389,582 
FSC ri t1tc key et hina, ois) iotetat ee 3 cee 178,457 276,000 399,660 500,294 
Motistana tf a0 tee ae res 57,639 77,642 120,253 196,169 
Mainet er aL SR 152,600 149,827 139,676 130,918 
Miarylaticias tt aiit.n Sore eee 115,683 162,431 184,251 2222375 
Massachusettsie 0.2 cus 273,661 306,777 371,492 474,891 
Michivanieaert sc ate tai at 292,466 362,556 427,032 504,985 
Mannesotanye fn cosas oie eae. 113,983 180,248 280,960 399,207 
MYSSISSIppIras cats cater ere 117,000 236,654 334,158 386,507 
Mirsseurite es ta. = -ean ie ee 330,070 482,986 620,314 719,817 
Nontatidatec sac eae ee 1,657 4,270 16,980 39,430 
NGHEASKAS Les rusts Sue ange a teease 23,265 92,549 240,300 288,227 
Nevada: iris aus ete cies 3,106 9,045 7,387 6,676 
NewHanmpshire. Geos ove ae Neff 64,341 59,813 65,688 
New clersey arene MS Sones 169,430 204,961 234,072 322,575 
INewe MiExiCon ish cite eeirarte 1,320 4,755 18,215 36,735 
New nViorkus sere ace ee se 1,028,110 1,031,593 1,042,160 1,209,574 
North: Carolinay: 1 oiaien. va. 115,000 252,612 322,533 400,452 
North @Makotaveans eee ek 1,660 13,718 35,543 77,686 
Ohio e 5.145 Warten se ee are 719,372 729,499 797;489 829,160 
Oklahoiia rays oi eek or ckspen Vleet oes Ae eae: Croke aie och fs Lemme eet reas 99,602 
Ofez Onn Rey ae eer Be 21,000 375093 63,254 89,405 
Pennsylyaniaus.w pees We 834,614 937,310 1,020,522 1,151,880 
Rhodes tsland et. cae cies 34,000 40,604 52,774 67,231 
South{Carolinam-iwioxceeo ce 66,056 134,072 201,260 281,891 
South Dakotamy ce. eee bs 5 78,043 98,822 
Tennessee si. a ae ee eee 140,000 300,217 447,950 485,354 
Texas aan pat Eee ts se 63,504 220,000 466,872 659,598 
Nita FB eee ccs saceeerees,.« bois 16,992 24,326 37,279 73,042 
Vermont et qiat. tee atece nce 65,384 75,328 65,608 65,964 
Weireiniia got ids actu o obaaey ie ote 131,088 220,736 342,269 370,595 
Washington... cee aie wake 5,000 14,780 55,964 115,104 
Wrest) V ireintay.|. 2) Sieen 6 a. 76,999 142,850 193,064 232,343 
Waisconsine@ sinks mole on es hla 265,285 299,457 351 i295 445,142 


Wiyomine Ft oto eee oie 450 2,907 7,052 14,512 


* Included in North Dakota. 
Sources: Biennial Surveys of Education, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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TABLE VII. Pupit ENROLLMENT IN PuBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY STATES, 1870-1940—( Continued) 


1910 1920 1930 1940 
Continental United States .. | 17,813,852 21,578,316 25,678,015 25,433,542 
‘Alabama yok. o.aag Gee OE! 424,611 569,940 622,988 686,767 
PATAZ ONG ier. Mh asa, fale bes Sle SiZ 76,505 103,806 110,205 
AYEKOANSAS oss itd ees en 395,978 483,172 456,185 465,339 
Calitouniaieseiscacd. Geka 4: 368,391 696,238 1,068,683 1,181,106 
EES OF, FY MRR aie 168,798 220,232 240,482 221,409 
Connecticut ............... 190,355 261,463 319,453 281,032 
Delawate ary scincr. Pah seekers Bes 35,950 38,483 42,360 44,046 
District of Columbia ....... 5 SAL 4 65,298 80,965 96,170 
Hloridatee ste. seth, ae he 148,089 225,160 346,434 369,214 
GEOG 14,4 cl aewetas. steps tus cae 555,794 690,918 713,290 737,979 
UGE sta? eRe) Se ene te 76,168 115,192 120,947 120,987 
Lilinoishj] Seer tee 1,002,687 1,127,560 1,395,907 1,248,827 
beVobleY cl bae cc BiGkang & PR Re OT ee 531,459 566,288 667,379 671,364 
[of etal setae tee salted 510,661 514,521 554,655 _ 503,481 
Kansas elinie eri wees ose 389,746 406,880 431,166 376,349 
Rentuekyiine ters eisisya aie oes 494,863 5S oor 588,354 604,064 
TOUISianare cet ccs wel ee 263,617 354,079 434,557 473,020 
Mearieptiy ahh cre cpap bincccs sss )h 144,278 137,641 154,455 163,640 
Maryindsccc a fie 238,393 241,618 277,459 287,225 
Massachusetts, °43'-235 fo 6): 535,869 623,586 759,492 700,305 
Michiganhys ove acral Tay eect 541,501 691,674 970,582 970,188 
Minnesotasi: 4 isao6 eh os ee th: 440,083 503,597 551,741 512,224 
Missicsippi all. 00... 469,137 412,670 595,449 594,799 
IMASSOUTI yes ccoctcre hy sures 2° 707,817 672,483 656,073 700,640 
Montaniagaswrte a oan eke 66,141 126,576 120,337 107,302 
INebraskawcictte is aa eines 281,375 311,821 325,216 276,188 
ING vad atest. co iers ates aba Fotis, 10,200 14,114 18,041 20,746 
INéwetlampshire”. ve -ae eo. = 63,972 64,205 74,240 75,697 
Newslerseyinndhaeneaa nhl: 429,797 594,780 792,012 746527 
New Mexico ....... Rage ethan 56,304 81,399 102,084 132,589 
New? Mork 4 tb. PAU 1,422,969 | 1,719,841 2,141,479 2,227,870 
North: Garolina Macs. a6...’ 520,404 691,249 866,939 886,484 
North Dakota ............- 139,802 168,283 169,277 140,126 
Ca ee COROT AT sg 838,080 | 1,020,663 1,277,636 1,213,978 
Oklabomat sey. sete has soe 422,399 589,282 682,650 611,818 
Orecon eat a. sess ese sake : 118,412 151,028 202,595 188,876 
Rennsylvaniausrrcnrce. ae lanncten 1,282,965 1,610,459 1,937,433 1,851,780 
Rhodetislandaas facie ctatetsis ke 80,061 93,501 118,704 114,161 
Souths Catolinamcaetaicd cerl 340,415 478,045 469,370 481,750 
South: Dakotaciusuinet.. task 126,253 146,955 165,624 136,447 
Tennessee, «ccc mab tae © oe. - 521755 619,852 627,747 648,131 
de tater ipe ene APR ee 821,631 1,035,648 1,308,028 1,328,822 
Witah ere See 2s Beer Pe to 91,611 117,406 138,046 136,519 
Wienthnontes toto Uk ene ois eae 66,615 61,785 65,976 64.911 
VATE SUM taree eat reretne Ge celece taode oi 402,109 505,190 562,956 568,131 
Wiashineton ties Leese 215,688 291,053 344,731 331,409 
WiestaVaAreiniate ct. aig ins. 4s 276,458 346,256 395,505 452,821 
IWASCONSIN GG utes ccc ety ene 464,311 465,243 564,022 535,880 


Wivominge com ie atest. chron. 24,584 43,112 54,505 56,199 
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Scope of the Schools 


In the following three paragraphs, the Commission on 
Teacher Education described the scope of the American schools: 


The American school is the unit in our organized system of educa- 
tion. There are approximately 240,000 elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the country, all but about 15,000 publicly controlled. 
These schools vary greatly in many respects, not only from one com- 
munity to another, but also within a particular community. Some have 
but a room or two, often poorly furnished; others occupy costly plants 
complete with shops, studios, gymnasiums, swimming pool, auditorium, 
and all sorts of special facilities. Some have many pupils and teachers; 
in others a handful of children and a single teacher constitute the 
group. In one school the children will represent a full crosssection of a 
cosmopolitan community; in another they will come predominantly from 
some single social class, are all white or black, well to do or underprivi- 
leged, native or foreign born, boys or girls. Again, a given school may 
include few or many age groups of children, may have poorly or splen- 
didly prepared teachers, may be well or ill equipped with books and 
other aids to learning. Most of our schools are publicly financed and 
controlled, but many are under private auspices, often those of some 
religious body. 

American schools also differ a good deal as to purposes and pro- 
grams. Some are general, some specialized in character. Many still 
aim largely at teaching the traditional three R’s; others are concerned 
with child growth in numerous aspects and offer a rich variety of 
educational experience. Schools are far from alike with respect to the 
way children respond to them: some are of such character that their 
attendants hate them; others provide an atmosphere, a stimulation, and 
a kind of human relationship that make learning a joyous thing. 

Some school differences reflect variations in local circumstance and 
in judgment as to principles of organization. For obvious reasons 
schools tend to be smaller in sparsely populated rural areas than in urban 
districts. While there are subjects of study suitable and important for 
all young Americans, there are others—such as practical agriculture or 
airplane construction—that find clear justification only in particular 
places. Moreover, the handling of common subjects will properly re- 
flect the varying experiences that children in different communities will 
customarily have had. It is appropriate for health study in the goitre 
belt to give special attention to that disease. On the organizational side, 
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the customary grouping of grades with reference to certain age spans 
seems reasonable, although it must be admitted that opinions differ as 
to where lines should be drawn. A school in one part of town may 
quite properly differ in its arrangements from one located elsewhere ; 
often specialization in vocational training seems desirable. There are 
other variations in practice that are more debatable. Sometimes well 
established general principles of excellence are not followed. But on 
the other hand the needs of pupils and communities are not everywhere 
the same, nor are the capacities of teachers and the supply of equip- 
ment; and the purposes and practices of the schools should evidently 
reflect differences in these regards.® 


Men and Women Teachers 


According to the 1940 census, over 300,000 men. were 
engaged in the teaching profession in the United States, as 
compared with 800,000 women. Although women predominate 
in the faculties of all types of schools except colleges and univer- 
sities, a large percentage of the high school teachers are men 
(42.26 per cent). About three fourths of the members of 
college and university faculties are men (76.99 per cent). 
Moreover, a large number of the teachers engaged in elementary 
schools are men (11.67 per cent). The comparisons are clearly 
revealed in Table VIII. 


TaBLeE VIII. MrEn anp WomMEN IN VARIOUS GRADES AND TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED States, 1940 


Schools Men | Women | Total Per cent | Per cent 

men women 
Public elementary schools.. | 67,140} 508,060 | 575,200 | 11.67 88.33 
Private elementary schools. 3,871] 60,976 64,847 5.67 94.33 
Public secondary schools... |126,837| 173,440 | 300,277 | 42.26 57.74 
Private secondary schools.. | 11,547} 18,583 30,130° 1.5 38.33 61.67 
Colleges and universities... | 80,936] 24,176 | 105,112 | 76.99 23.01 
Normal sehools. 7254. 2.2. . 4,946 ey als 10,683 | 46.30 53.70 


Percentages computed from data given in The Biennial Survey of Education, 
1939-40. 


Table IX shows where the men serve, as well as where the 
women serve. It is to be noted that the popular fields of service 


3 Ibid., pp. 102-104. 
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for men are in the colleges, universities, and professional schools 
(including teachers colleges and normal schools, where teachers 
are trained) and in the secondary schools (the high schools, 
public and private). However, over one-fifth of the men 
teachers are serving in public elementary schools. The major 
field of service for women, on the other hand, is in the elementary 
school, although as Table VIII reveals, there are more women 
than men teachers in both secondary schools and teachers 
colleges and normal schools. 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WoMEN TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
IN DIFFERENT TYPES oF SCHOOLS IN 1940 * 


Per cent of all Per cent of all 
Type of School men teachers women teachers 
Kindergarten and elementary schools: 
fsa | 84 (lame Nae aiaen peal Pe Wiad OU iA aah Ze 63 
Private Henk hee ok cisbtacth? we 1 8 
Secondary schools: 
PHO Co gapiay tae dee aw son oe ie esas 42 thd 
Ppivaten Ue MAR as cilaccbearee ae oe 4 2 
Normal schools and teachers colleges 4 1 
Colleges, universities and professional 
BCHOOIS MAiel be stl oh te els 27 4 
Other types’ Of schools. tac cia aes eee 
EGR tS ee ee ee Oe 2 1 
100 100 
Base (Total number of individuals) .. 300,905 801,078 


A conclusion that we might safely draw is that there are 
opportunities for men and women at all levels of the American 
educational system. Men who are interested in elementary 
education can find teaching opportunities that will lead to school 
principalships and superintendencies. On the other hand, 
women who are interested in teaching certain subject-matter 
fields will find ample opportunities in both secondary schools 
and colleges. The Englishman is surprised to -find that so 
many of the elementary school teachers and so many members 


* Reproduced from “Teachers Are Needed,” Vocational Division Leaflet No. 14, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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of our high school and college faculties in America are women. 
In the older countries teaching is a “man’s profession” almost 
to the exclusion of women. In America, because the women 
teachers outnumber the men, there is, unfortunately, a common 
disposition to regard teaching as a woman’s profession. Actu- 
ally, the great scientists, inventors, writers, and artists in 
America are predominately men who serve as professors in our 
institutions of higher learning. 


Opportunities in Teaching 


Any properly qualified person interested in becoming a 
teacher will never lack for opportunities. We need teachers in 
the specialized types of schools—kindergartens, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, high schools, junior colleges, 
colleges and universities, vocational schools, studios and con- 
servatories, and in special schools for special groups, such as 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and the mentally deficient. In 
addition, there are a variety of allied vocations that are usually 
open only to experienced teachers, such as the positions of 
school principal, supervisor, or superintendent, department head 
in high school or college, college dean, or president, etc. Also, 
there are a number of vocations closely allied to teaching, such 
as school librarian, school psychologist, school architect, school 
health worker (physician, dentist, or nurse), for which teaching 
is almost a necessary preliminary stage. Likewise, county 
agents, home demonstrators, 4-H Club leaders, and extension 
specialists of all sorts (livestock, crop, farm management, nutri- 
tion, clothing, home management, etc.) are actually teachers 
and consequently need professional training and experience. 
And the same can be said of visiting teachers, attendance 
officials, guidance personnel, placement officials, deans of boys 
and girls and men and women, recreational leaders, etc. Also, 
there are many semi-teaching positions open only to experienced 
teachers, such as curriculum experts, research workers, and 
school statisticians. More often than not, the Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout executives, the fraternity and sorority field repre- 
sentatives, and the foundation managers are ex-school teachers. 
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The Dictionary of Occupational Titles classifies teachers as 
follows: 


Code 
0-02.41 


0-04.51 


0-11.50 
0-24.31 
0-30.11 
0-31.01 
0-30.02 
0-32.01 
0-32.02 


0-32.03 
0-32.04 


0-32.20 
0-32.30 


0-32.92 
0-32.93 
0-32.94 


0-37.95 
0-32.97 


0-39.81 
0-45.61 
0-57.21 
0-57.41 


0-57.45 
0-69.95 


Classification and Duties 
Teacher, drama... offers work in dramatic acting, diction and 
stage. 
Teacher, art ... directs instruction in design, painting, and other 
art. 
Teacher, college . . . conducts college or university classes. 
Teacher, music ... gives individual or group instruction in music. 
Teacher, grade or grammar school ... teaches in grades 1-8. 
Teacher, high school ... teaches pupils in grades 8-12. 
Teacher, kindergarten . . . teaches children from 4 to 6 years of age. 
Teacher, blind . . . instructs in Braille and other work for the blind. 
Teacher, oral-deaf . .. teaches deaf and dumb persons (children) 


to read lips. 

Teacher, mentally deficient . . . develops manual skills in pupils. 
Occupational therapist ... teaches handicrafts to patients in hos- 
pitals. 

Tutor ... gives private lessons usually to children in their homes. 
Teacher, vocational training . .. teaches trade subjects such as 
machine shop work, automotive repair, sheet metal work or other 
vocational pursuits. 


‘Instructor, bridge . . . teaches the game of bridge. 


Instructor, military : . . teaches military science. 
Teacher, Americanization ... helps the foreign-born with citizen- 
ship knowledge. 


Teacher, elocution . . . teaches the technique of public speaking. 
Educational supervisor, penal institution ... directs the complete 
program of education in a penal institution. 

Director, educational . . . in industry, plans and administers train- 
ing programs to promote efficiency of new employees in a company. 
Instructor, dancing ... teaches the technique of various types of 
dancing. 

Athletic coach . . . instructs pupils in competitive school sports. 
Instructor, physical . . . organizes physical activities. 

Instructor, riding . . . teaches horsemanship. 


Examination scorer, college . . . a student who corrects examina- 
tion papers. 


A perusal of the above classification will convince almost 
anyone that teaching is the greatest of all professions. More- 
over, the person who attains eminence in any other field—law, 
medicine, theology, science, or even business—will likely find 
himself in the teacher’s role sooner or later. Unquestionably, 
he will lecture and write, presenting his ideas to others, and 
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oftentimes he will accept an appointment in an institution of 
higher learning. 

As a matter of fact, most men who specialize in any line 
ultimately become teachers. As Wilson has observed, “what- 
ever may be its wider nominal purposes, the graduate school 1s 
a place where professors are engaged in the process of training 
‘other prospective professors. The largest number of those in 
training will become teachers rather than researchers.’’* It is 
commonly estimated that over 70 per cent of the recipients of 
the highest scholastic degree, the doctor of philosophy, become 
college teachers, 

At the initial stage, it is not necessary for one to know his 
exact destination in the teaching profession. In fact, time 
alone will tell. However, it will be necessary during the prepar- 
atory stage to make certain choices, especially if one is interested 
in becoming a teacher in a specialized type of school. Whether 
one is to become an elementary school teacher or a high school 
teacher must be decided before one has gone very far in the 
professional course of study. On the other hand, high school 
teaching is generally conceded to be a good beginning for a 
prospective college teacher. Here the prospective professor can 
test his aptitudes and abilities, perfect his techniques of teaching 
under expert supervision, and render a decision as to his teach- 
ing potentialities before he has invested too much time and 
money in advanced training. Usually, the teacher-training in- 
stitution has a number of guidance experts engaged in the 
business of helping students to make the proper choices and 
directing them along the proper paths. Many books and pam- 
phlets are designed to assist the student in his final selection. 

The final choice as to the field of endeavor within the 
teaching profession will depend upon a number of factors, 
especially one’s personality, one’s interests, one’s aptitudes, and 
one’s opportunities. Some persons could teach small children 
who could not teach older children, and vice versa. Some 
persons could teach adults who could not teach children,’ and 
vice versa. Some students are more interested in subject-matter 


4 Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, New York: Oxford University Press, 1942, 
Dei o4e 
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fields than in the age of the children to be taught. Obviously, 
they will drift into high school or college teaching. Some 
students are more scholarly than others and, consequently, may, 
in time, rise to the graduate levels of instruction. Nor should 
the question of opportunities for employment and placement 
be neglected. Although, as indicated above, there are oppor- 
tunities at every level and in every field, there are greater 
shortages of teachers, and consequently greater opportunities, 
in some fields than in others, and in some areas than in others. 


The Amount of Preparation Necessary 


One of the factors that must be seriously considered by many 
investigators is the amount of preparation necessary to teach 
at the various levels. In each state a teacher must secure a 
teacher’s certificate to teach in the public schools. Generally, 
the teachers in private schools are expected to have professional 
certificates. Unfortunately, these certificates are not transfer- 
able from one state to another. It is necessary for the prospec- 
tive teacher to ascertain the amount of preparation required at 
the various educational levels in the state of expected employ- 
ment, or in the several states under consideration as desired 
places for future employment. The following summary will 
prove helpful in getting an over-all view: 


Number 

Elementary Schools of states 
No definite scholarship requirement mentioned..............0ce00- 6 
A years: ob lio SCHOOL. bai 4: Cb cet iin lie Muse een Ge babes Gebel eee ee Z 
Highsschooland less than ly year of collece: *. . 2 io nun cece oe Z 
1. year or coblegesns. Gah 2142 SPs ek sea Mate ade ole gern oe We 7 
2. veans (08, Colle genase os 6 wierd od whgphec! op se dle ow duane sears et eee 11 
3 Vears, Ole COUCS Eo sh auin dh patie Oh ashe ae ahha eee arte fi 
AN YEATS: GE COMCQ C2 or, ag... co a os Seelale ts alavasdls Wie We detache eoebatomnme tere mane is 
Taotale Sos Pee Pt Ge eee BER a ie roe genta Soe 48 


Secondary Schools 


Bachelor’s degree (standard requirement). 
1 year of graduate work (required by a few states and by 10 per cent of 
all city high schools.) 5 


5 “Teachers Are Needed,” Vocational Leaflet No. 14, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Colleges and Universities 


For Instructors—the Master’s degree, involving one or more years of gradu- 
ate instruction. 

For Assistant Professors—the Doctor’s degree or equivalent, involving three 
or more years of graduate instruction. 

For Associate Professors and Professors—the Doctor’s degree or equivalent, 
and excellence in performance at the lower ranks. 


The Acute Shortage of Teachers 


At the time this book was written there was an acute shortage 
of teachers. Jobs were going begging. Placement bureaus at 
institutions of higher learning had exhausted their lists of 
available graduates before the employment season had fairly 
started. Commercial teachers’ agencies were going out of 
business because it was no longer necessary for anyone to pay 
a fee to find a teaching vacancy. Asa matter of fact, most states 
had been compelled to issue emergency certificates to individuals 
who could not meet the qualifications exacted of the candidates 
for professional certificates. 

Moreover, there is ample evidence that this state of affairs 
will continue to exist for some time. The end of the war has 
brought a tremendous demand for education in all fields. Con- 
sequently, the opportunities for teachers are unprecedented. 
While it is true that many teachers have returned from the 
armed services and the essential industries (where they were 
attracted by exorbitant wartime wages), the demand will exceed 
the supply for many years to come. As stated before, if the 
upward trend of the birth rate continues, there will be more 
elementary and secondary school students to teach in 1960 
than ever before. In addition, there will be a big adult educa- 
tion program. All of which means that good teachers will have 
untold opportunities to make real progress in the finest of all 
professions. 


Stupy AIDS 


1. What profession engages ine services of the largest number 
of persons? 
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2. Debate the issue: Resolved, that the demand for teachers will 
increase during the next decade. 


3. In determining the demand for teachers, what proportion of the 
total population should be considered ? 


4, Will the equalization of educational opportunities in the United 
States mean more teachers? At what level or levels? 


5. At what educational levels do the men teachers outnumber the 
women teachers? Why? 


6. Should a man enter a field of service where the men are in the 
minority ? 


7. Should men prepare to teach in the elementary schools? 


8. Are men teachers as numerous in the United States as in Euro- 
pean countries? Why, or why not? . 


9. Make a list of positions, other than teaching, usually open only 
to experienced teachers. 


10. Why are outstanding persons in all vocational realms fre- 
quently employed as teachers? 


11. Is it necessary at the initial stages to know at what level one 
will teach? If not, how soon should one decide? 


12. Investigate the shortage of teachers in your state. 


13. Where does the supply equal or exceed the demand? What 
subject areas hold out the greatest promise for placement and 
advancement? 
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CHAPTER 4 


ATTRIBUTES ‘OR, THE SUCCESS. Gil Eis 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 
—Epbna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


Before a person undertakes the task of teaching others, he 
must ask himself an important question: Am I worthy of the 
job? If he is not, he must either give up the prospect of teach- 
ing, or prepare himself more fully. 

Everyone recognizes the fact that the teacher’s total person- 
ality is important. The good teacher is not only a master of 
his subject and classroom procedures; he is, first and foremost, 
a worthwhile person. A teacher’s general attitude toward life, 
his manner of meeting situations, his way of thinking, his pleas- 
ures, his joys, his friendships, his prejudices, his fears, his 
enemies, his very habits of speech and dress are as inevitably 
a part of his teaching as any subject-matter or technical method 
he may employ. Verily, he teaches by example as well as by 
precept. Moreover, the teacher’s outside life enters the class- 
room in every illustration, application, and anecdote he uses. In 
full recognition of the fact that none of us is perfect, what obliga- 
tion do we owe our students? 


Character 


In this topsy-turvy world, the teacher must, above all, be a 
person of principle. The evils of the day—expediency, pro- 
priety, opportunism, insincerity, and hypocrisy—must pass by 
him. Many persons are tempted to do what promises to be 
of use rather than what is right. Many are more inclined to 
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be proper than sensible in their conduct, or are willing to take 
advantage of circumstances to promote their own interests or 
the interests of their set. In their efforts to be popular, many 
unconsciously substitute deception for candor; and pretenders, 
impostors, liars, and cheats consciously practice deception to 
gain their own ends. Fortunately, very few of these reprobates 
seek positions in the classroom. Nevertheless, all of us are 
subjected daily to these same temptations. 

The effects of deception are never the same. In some in- 
stances the deceiver hurts no one but himself. Usually, he hurts 
himself more than he hurts others. But, these statements are 
not true of the teacher. He cannot teach something he does 
not believe without hurting his pupils. Sooner or later, the 
pupils will discover the deception. Then, in their innocence, 
they may assume that the art of deception was the real lesson 
and emulate their master. | 

It is always heartening to hear how others met and overcame 
temptation in this and other realms. Not all of the heroic acts 
of World War II were confined to the battlefield. In February, 
1942, the school teachers of Norway were ordered to join the 
Nazi Teachers’ Union and to teach Nazism. Also, all Nor- 
wegian children 10 to 18 years of age were ordered to join the 
Nazi Youth Organization. The teachers refused! When the 
order was repeated with threats, the teachers resigned from 
their positions. The result of this refusal was concentration 
camps, torture, deportation, and slave labor for thousands of 
teachers. 

American newspapers carried accounts of the “death voyage.”’ 
After severe maltreatment in concentration camps, five hundred 
men were transported along the Arctic coast in an old, open, 
condemned ship to the Norwegian-Finnish frontier. Those 
who survived were then sentenced to hard labor for nine 
months under abominable conditions. At the end of the period, 
they were replaced by new contingents of unbroken teachers. 

What enabled these teachers to withstand the punishment? 
Where did they get their strength? How could a handful of 
unarmed teachers in a defeated country defy the bullies and 
armies of the conquering Nazis? Every teacher of children 
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everywhere should know the answers to these simple questions. 
It was a contest of principles, ideals, and convictions versus 
opportunism and expediency. 

Some of the finest statements of principles in all history and 
literature are now coming out of Norway. We submit two 
samples. When a sick and suffering teacher was released from 
a concentration camp to die, he said: “If I had ten lives, I 
would gladly sacrifice them all to prevent our youth from being 
brought up in a way which would make them like unto those 
at whose mercy we have been placed.” 

At the time of the “death voyage” and at a time when 1,500 
teachers were in concentration camps, the Norwegian teachers 
read the following declaration to their students: 


One of our dearest national songs tells us that “every child’s soul 
we unfold is another province added to our country.” Together with 
church and home we teachers have the responsibility to see to it that 
this unfolding occurs in Christian love and understanding and in con- 
formity with our national cultural traditions. We have been charged 
with the task of giving you children the knowledge and training for 
the thorough work which is necessary if every single one of you is to 
receive complete development as a human being, so that you can fulfill 
your place in society to the benefit of others and yourself. This is the 
duty with which we have been intrusted by the Norwegian people, and 
the Norwegian people can call us to account for it. 

We know also that the sum of the knowledge and will-to-work in a 
country is the greatest and most lasting of all that country’s assets. It 
is our duty to hold a protective hand over these resources. We would 
betray our calling if we did not put all our strength into this task, espe- 
cially during the trying times which we are now experiencing. Every 
curtailment in the school’s activity is an undermining of the foundation 
upon which our people’s future is to be built. 

However, the teacher’s duty is not only to give the children knowl- 
edge. He must also teach the children to have faith in and to earnestly 
desire that which is true and just. Therefore, he cannot, without be- 
traying his calling, teach anything against his conscience. He who 
does so sins both against the pupils he is supposed to lead and against 
himself. This, I promise you, I shall not do. 

I will not call upon you to do anything which I regard as wrong. 
Nor will I teach you anything which I regard as not conforming with 
the truth. I will, as I have done heretofore, let my conscience be my 
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guide, and I am confident that I shall then be in step with the great 
majority of the people who have intrusted to me the duties of an 
educator. 


In commenting on this statement, Aase Gruda Skard, Nor- 
wegian refugee, says: 


This credo will be the “charter” for future education in Norway. 
It is the program that the whole people has adopted. Like other great 
expressions of ideals and purposes, such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Gettysburg Address, the Four Freedoms pronouncement, 
the Atlantic Charter, it is signed with blood. Through the dark- 
ness of Nazi occupation, from concentration camps and medieval torture 
chambers comes to the world the clear voice of steadfast democratic 
ideals. Norwegian children are growing up with this voice ringing in 
their ears. ‘ 


In describing the plight of American adolescents, boys and 
girls in the ’teen age, W. C. Trow, a psychologist, wrote : 


. . they [adolescents] look upon the world through the lens of their 
increasing intelligence and slightly enlarged experience, and it crumbles 
and falls apart of itself. They discover misery, cruelty, and selfishness 
where they have been led to expect self-sacrifice and idealism. Their 
heroes, they find, have been a little careless about one or another of the 
conventional virtues. ... If they have been brought up to believe in 
the symbols of religion rather than their significance, they feel that 
they have been tricked. Disappointments, conflicts, and thwarting of 
circumstances lie in wait for them on every side, in the face of which 
evasion, retreat, regression, submission to one fiction or another may 
result in stunted, maladjusted personalities. 


Clearly, the sins of their elders are a plague upon the members 
of the younger generation. It is to be hoped that the situation 
is not as bad as it has been described. Nevertheless, we may as 
well recognize the fact that the fine teachings of sanctimonious 
hypocrites (inside or outside the classroom) will not solve the 
problems of the world. Until persons who live the lives they 
extoll teach our children, youth, and adults, the teachings will 
be in vain. 


1W. C. Trow, Educational Psychology, Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931, 
pp. 448-449. 
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Recently the then president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Eric A. Johnston, wrote: 


No matter what fine plans for the government of world affairs may 
be set up, the world will never be any better than the men and women 
who compose the population. The most elaborate and ingenious schemes 
for guaranteeing peace and spreading culture and prosperity are doomed 
to failure if the people who put the schemes into operation are brutal- 
ized, rotten with hates, and devoid of honor. The effort to end forever 
the periodic orgies of mass killing called war cannot be carried through 
to success by people who hold human life in contempt.? 


Ideals 


We are always appraising the ideals of others. When we 
see a man devoting himself to real issues, working for a cause, 
choosing good companions, reading with a purpose, listening 
to the best of music and drama, and exhibiting kindness, 
patience, and fortitude in his daily life, we say, there is a man 
of high ideals. In contrast, when we see the drifter, giving vent 
to petty sentiments and small grievances, bursting with egoism, 
conceit, and self-praise, killing time with the noisy radio, poor 
literature, and much loose talk, we say, there is a man of low 
ideals, regardless of his position in life. 

In the most important sense of the term, all men are idealists; 
that is, all men make sacrifices for chosen ends. Professor Otto, 
the eminent philosopher, reminds us that all men are trying to 
realize ideals: 


They may not be ideal ideals; that is, they may not be what some 
moral or religious or other standards would require; but they are ends 
for which other ends are sacrificed, which is the essence of an ideal. 
And when a man ridicules another for being too idealistic, he does so 
on the tacit assumption that his own ideal is standard. 


As the great William James pointed out, 


Mere ideals are the cheapest things in life. Everybody has them in 
some shape or other, personal or general, sound or mistaken, low or 
high, and the most worthless sentimentalists and dreamers, drunkards, 


2 Eric A. Johnston, in the public press. 
3M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924, p. 47. 
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shirks and verse-makers, who never show a grain of effort, courage, or 
endurance, possibly have them on the most copious scale. 


Ideals to be of value need not be fully realized. The ideals of 
the greatest social and political revolutions of modern times— 
liberty, equality, fraternity—have never been attained. Carl 
Schurz said, “Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands, but like the seafaring man on 
the desert of waters, you choose them as your guides, and, fol- 
lowing them, you reach your destiny.” 

Ernest Dimnet observes: 

Look at the people whom your better judgment and higher aspirations 
rightly cause you to envy. you will find that they are distinguished in 
three ways: the superiority of their thoughts, their enjoyment of beauty, 
or their efforts to raise themselves and others to a higher moral level. 
The magic spell which leads the world belongs to thinkers, to artists, to 
moralists and religionists. And what makes such people great also 
makes them enviable and happy. Whatever their outward circumstances 
may be, we know that their interior life cannot be a failure.* 


Occasionally ideals are of such intensity that they enable 
men to withstand the “herd” standards of their set, and the 
demands of associates and colleagues. Of such calibre were 
Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson. A plausible explanation is 
that “‘at this stage the drama is performed not before the limited 
spectators who crowd the house, but before an imaginary gallery 
peopled by the prophets, priests, and seers in whose ideal 
presence the individual has chosen to live.” 

That there are many such people, and should be many more, 
is evidenced by the concern mental hygienists have for ideals. 
Roback dedicates his monumental work on the Psychology of 
Character : 

To the few who still are governed by a principle 
Instead of groveling before a policy, 

To whom the timeless values are 

Of greater import than the “paying” value; 

And whose vision cleaves the waves of trivial sham, 
And steers the ship of progress 

In its never-ending course.® 


4Ernest Dimnet, What We Live By, London: Jonathan Cape, 1932, p. 15. 
5 A. A. Roback, Psychology of Character, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1927. 
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Personality Traits 


Several years ago Professor Frank W. Hart of the Univer- 
sity of California secured the reactions of eight thousand high 
school seniors to their teachers. Among other things, he asked 
them to describe (1) the teacher they liked the “best,” and (2) 
the teacher they liked the “least.” For our present purpose we 
are merely interested in the personality traits listed by the 
students. 


The teachers liked the “best” were described as being helpful, 
cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, humorous, friendly, com- 
panionable (“one of us’), impartial (shows no favoritism, has 
no “‘pets’”’), patient, kind, sympathetic, fair and square in dealing 
with pupils, considerate of the pupils’ feelings in the presence 
of the class, courteous, frank (“‘straight from the shoulder’’), 
sincere, “peppy” (1.e. full of vitality). 


On the other hand, the teachers liked the ‘least’? were 
described as being cross, crabby, grouchy, sarcastic, mean, 
partial (had “pets’), aloof, haughty, “snooty,” overbearing, 
unreasonable, “‘hard-boiled,”’ intolerant, ill-mannered, unfair, 
inconsiderate, careless, slipshod, changeable, inconsistent, un- 
reliable, insincere.® 


Charters and Waples made a monumental five-year study of 
the duties and traits of teachers. After much consideration a 
list of eighty-three traits of teachers was telescoped and reduced 
arbitrarily to the following twenty-five: 


ADAPTABILITY.—Ability to make suitable, to fit, to adjust. 

ATTRACTIVE PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—Pleasing outward look or aspect; 
pleasing mien; attractive build, carriage, and figure. 

BREADTH OF INTEREST.—Wide or broad display of liberality on matters 
which concern or interest one. 

CAREFULNESS.—The quality marked by the performance of activities 
with attention and concern; attentiveness; precision; caution. 

CoNSIDERATENESS.—Thoughtful regard for another’s circumstance or 
feelings. 


6 Frank W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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CoopERATION.—The act of working together to one end, or of combin- 
ing for a certain purpose; joint cooperation or endeavor. 

DEPENDABILITY.—Being worthy of being depended upon; trustworthi- 
ness; reliability. : 

ENTHUSIASM.—Strong excitement or feeling on behalf of a cause or a 
subject; fervor. 

FLuENcY.—Ready and easy flow of words or ideas, especially readiness 
and ease of speech or expression. 

FoRCEFULNESS.—Power to persuade, or convince, or impose obligation; 
vigorous. 

Goop JUDGMENT.—Power of recognizing the true or just relations be- 
tween ideas; good sense; discernment ; discretion. 

HEALTH.—State of being hale, sound, or whole in body, mind, and 
soul. 

Honesty.—Fairness and straightforwardness of conduct, speech, etc.; 
integrity; sincerity; truthfulness; freedom from fraud or guile. 
INpUstRY.—Attention or devotion to any useful or productive pursuit, 
work, or task, manual or mental; earnest, steady, or constant appli- 

cation to business. 

LrEapERSHIP.—The state of being a guide, conductor, chief, commander, 
captain; state of going before to guide or show the way. 

MAGNETISM.—The sympathetic personal quality that attracts or inter- 
ests; attractiveness. 

NEATNESS.—Strict order, cleanliness, nicety; freedom from dirt; tidi- 
ness. 

OPEN-MINDEDNESS.—A state of freedom from prejudiced opinions; 
amenable to reason; accessibility to new ideas or new tenets; free- 
dom from prejudices; liberality. 

ORIGINALITY.—The exhibition of original thought and action; inde- 
pendently exercising one’s own faculties; power of originating new 
or fresh ideas or methods. 

PROGRESSIVENESS.—Tending to make improvement; advancement; dis- 
position to encourage progress. 

ProMPTNESs.—Adherence to the exact time of meeting one’s obliga- 
tions or performing one’s duties; habit of promptness in fulfilling 


appointments. 
REFINEMENT.—Free from what is coarse, rude, inelegant, or debasing; 
culture. 


ScCHOLARSHIP.—The sum of the mental attainments of a scholar; scho- 
larly character or qualities ; learning ; erudition. 
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SELF-CONTROL.—‘i he act, power, or habit of having one’s faculties or 
energies, especially the inclinations and emotions, under control; 
self-command. 

Turirt.—Economical management; good husbandry; frugality.” 


Although the typical teacher is no paragon of virtue, it must 
be admitted that highly successful teachers have many of the 
traits described above. On the other hand, one undesirable trait 
may vitiate many excellent ones. Certainly such a list is worthy 
of the closest study by the prospective teacher. 

Anderson, Barr, and Bush also give the prospective teacher 
something to think about. They made a careful study of failures 
among public school teachers resulting in the following sugges- 
tive classification of the various sources of weakness : ® 


Type 1. Lack of control over the technique of teaching. She may be 
ignorant of the science of teaching or unable to apply the 
principles. She does not know how to teach. 

Type 2. Lack of ability to maintain discipline and order. She fails 
to get attention, the room is in disorder. 

Type 3. Lack of mastery of subject-matter. 

Type 4. Lack of intelligence. She lacks the natural ability to cope 
with the situation. 

Type 5. Lack of effort. Whether because of lack of physical energy, 
or because of a constitutional dislike for work, she fails to 
put forth the necessary effort for success. She will probably 
not prepare her work, not look after routine details, not keep 
up the necessary records and reports, etc. 

Type 6. Lack of initiative. She may do everything she is told but 
nothing more. Quite incapable of acting upon general prin- 
ciples. 

Type 7. Lack of adaptability. She fails to adapt herself to the prin- 
cipal, the other teachers, the community, or the pupils. She 
is a potential trouble maker. She may be good enough in the 
classroom, but she fails to establish proper relations. ... She 
is individualistic, generally disgruntled and antagonistic. 

Type 8. Lack of common sense. She fails to size up the situation. 
She lacks the good judgment to see that certain things and 


7W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

8 C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and M. Bush, Visiting the Teacher at Work, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1925, pp. 333-34. 
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procedures are out of place. She either moves too rapidly or 
too slowly. She is always in difficulties. 

Lack of physical ability. She is in ill-health, acknowledged 
or concealed. She may be nervous, irritable, or otherwise dis~ 
agreeable. She may lack the physical energy to do good 
work. : 

Lack of standards. She does not know what is expected of 
her. She may be quite capable but does not yet know the 
accepted standards of good teaching. 


. Lack of ability to carry on. She becomes discouraged at the 


attitude of the principal, the poor work of the pupils, etc. 
She looks continually for new and better pastures. 

Lack of singleness of purpose. She has too many outside 
interests—business, family, social obligations, etc. She is not 
willing to share with others the many extra burdens and as- 
signments of the school. 


. Lack of sympathetic understanding of pupils. She fails to 


get their point of view, and thus takes wrong attitudes. She 
has lost all recollection of the pleasures, wishes, and hopes 
of childhood. She is out of sympathy with those things that 
children love and cherish most. 

Lack of social background. She fails because of a limited 
social background. The community and the children may be 
rich in social experience and be aware of the difference. The 
children laugh at her. 

Lack of knowledge of what pupils can do. She does not know 
what to expect of pupils, and has no notion of difficulty levels. 
Lack of personality. She lacks force, spiritual, social, and 
physical. She fails to radiate enthusiasm. She does not at- 
tract the pupils nor engender their confidence. 

Lack of moral standards. She is not honest with herself or 
other teachers. She fails to show moral stamina in her 
many personal relationships about the school or community. 


Social Qualities 


A successful teacher must like to work with persons. He 
must see the individual pupils as persons whose purposes re- 
quire consideration and whose potentialities deserve encourage- 
ment. A good teacher has respect for others; he is able to 
see the individual as an entity, not merely as a representative 
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of some general category or other. As the Commission on 
Teacher Education notes: 


... It is usual to classify human beings according to a variety of char- 
acteristics; and it is useful to know what is in general true of such 
groups as adolescents, girls, children of Mexican birth, Negroes, Cath- 
olics, rural youth, and youngsters from wealthy homes. Such knowledge 
can contribute notably to a sympathetic understanding of individuals. 
But it may also block such understanding by establishing stereotyped 
views with respect to the members of any given category. The fact is 
that the notions suggested by such phrases as “a first-grade child,” 
“a Jew,” “a New Englander”—or “‘a teacher”—have a habit of getting 
in the way of our really seeing and treating with individual persons as 
such. Often, moreover, the categorizing of persons has the effect of 
emphasizing differences in ways that encourage irrational prejudices, 
prejudices which in a nation as.diversely peopled as ours, and in a 
world becoming more and more interdependent, are dangerous luxuries 
indeed. Respect for personality means that teachers must understand 
Tom and Mary as well as “children”; that they must see Pasquale and 
Frieda as individual young Americans and not just as “representatives 
of minority groups.” ® 


A successful teacher must also be community-minded. 
Teachers who stand aloof from the life of the community and 
teachers who refuse to understand local customs and _ habits 
are doomed to failure in some degree. As the Commission 
aptly says, 


... Amerely expedient meeting of local demands, a dishonest pretending 
to locally esteemed “virtues,” is destructive of personal integrity....On 
the other hand, for a teacher to insist uncompromisingly on the right “to 
be himself”—that is, the “self”? he was when he arrived and which he 
assumes to be beyond improvement—is equally to court disaster. It is 
important then, that teachers should know how to establish friendly 
relations with the people of the community in which they work, and be 
able and willing to adopt their behavior courteously to local mores and 
folkways. They will then be likely to be accorded that reciprocal re- 
spect which will enable them to preserve and strengthen their essential 
integrity.1° 

9 Teachers For Our Times, A Statement of Purposes by the Commission on Teacher 


Education, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 157-158. 
10 Jbid., p. 158. 
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Obviously, teachers who do not exemplify social sensitivity 
and responsibility in their own lives are less likely to promote 
their development in pupils. And, conversely, teachers who do 
exemplify these virtues will assume positions of genuine leader- 
ship in community affairs in addition to their wholesome 
influence on the children in the classroom. But, says the Com- 
mission, “teachers should not assume, not be led to suppose, 
that community leadership is either their right or obligation by 
virtue of their profession.” ** 

A successful teacher knows how to think and act. The 
ability to deal rationally with personal, professional, community, 
and other problems is the basis for both influence and tenure 
in the teaching profession. The teacher must be able to view 
things objectively, to hold conclusions in abeyance until all the 
facts are in, to be able to analyze the factors in a given situation 
and to reach a reasonable hypothesis for action. And, he 
must have the will to act when he is reasonably sure of his 
ground. 

When necessary, as it usually is, the teacher should be 
willing and able to cooperate with others in both professional 
and community matters. School teachers cannot work in isola- 
tion from one another and from the community in which the 
school is located. The successful teacher senses and values 
the contributions that can be made to any given situation by 
children, colleagues, and laymen alike. Whereas all of these 
social qualities are desirable in any citizen, they are particularly 
important for a teacher who participates in the life of a 
complicated and changing civilization. 


Scholarship 


Does a good American have to be a scholar? What does 
Americanism involve? Obviously, a man can pay his taxes, 
obey the laws, respond to the draft, and bear arms in the 
defense of his country, without being much of a scholar. But, 
will these acts mean as much to him as they do to the man 
who knows the history of his country? Compare the illiterate 


11 Jbid., p. 159. 
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man with the graduate of an American high school—who makes 
the better soldier? Which man is the better prepared to make 
a sacrifice or meet a crisis—the man who fights because he 
must or the man who defends the fundamental rights of man? 

We can put our trust in the man who knows the story of 
the rights of man. The best soldier is the man who knows the 
great documents of American democracy: (1) the Sermon on 
the Mount (about 29 a.p.), wherein Jesus of Nazareth admon- 
ishes man to dedicate himself to the establishment of righteous- 
ness, mercy, and peace throughout the world; (2) the Magna 
Charta (1215), wrested from King John, which marked the 
passing of law by royal decree and the beginning of parliamen- 
tary legislation; (3) the Mayflower Compact (1620), wherein 
the Pilgrims sought to establish in their new home the basic 
rights which they had failed to attain in England; (4) the 
Declaration of Rights (England, 1689), which contains 
the germ of most later laws on religious freedom, liberty of the 
press, independence of judges, and free elections; (5) the 
Declaration of Independence (1776), which includes the funda- 
mental statement of inalienable rights, “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ and the idea that “governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed”; (6) the Constitution of the United 
States (1789), the deliberate creation of a sovereign people, 
limiting and defining the powers of their government in order 
to make their liberties secure; (7) the American Bill of Rights 
(1789-91), guaranteeing religious freedom, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, trial by jury, and orderly processes of 
law; (8) President Wilson’s Fourteen Points (1918), a mile- 
stone in the process of outlawing war and emphasizing the right 
of men everywhere to live peacefully together; and, lastly, (9) 
the Atlantic Charter (1941), a declaration by the representa- 
tives of two great democracies, setting forth the rights which 
all men throughout the world, not a limited few, should be able 
to enjoy and call their own. 

The necessity of scholarship is recognized by the army 
officials of the United States. As a matter of fact, the Federal 
government rejected hundreds of thousands of illiterates—in- 
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terpreted to mean men who have not reached fourth or fifth 
grade scholastic requirements. The officers, most of whom are 
college or high school graduates, are sent to so-called “indoc- 
trination” schools to give them greater insight into the cause 
for which they were fighting. 

Of the importance of the teacher’s scholarship there can be no 
question. As Palmer has so ably said, 


. our ideal teacher will need . . . an already accumulated wealth. 
These hungry pupils are drawing all their nourishment from us, and 
have we got it to give? They will be poor if we are poor; rich if we 
are wealthy. We are their source of supply. Every time we cut our- 
selves off from nutrition, we enfeeble them. And how frequently de- 
voted teachers make this mistake! dedicating themselves so to the 
immediate needs of those about them that they themselves grow thinner 
each year. We all know the “teacher’s face.” It is meagre, worn, 
sacrificial, anxious, powerless. That is exactly the opposite of what 
it should be. The teacher should be the big bounteous being of the 
community. Other people may get along tolerably by holding what- 
ever small knowledge comes their way. A moderate stock will pretty 
well serve their private turn. But that is not our case. Supplying a 
multitude, we need wealth sufficient for a multitude. We should then 
be clutching at knowledge on every side. Nothing must escape us. It 
is a mistake to reject a bit of truth because it lies outside our province. 
Some day we shall need it. All knowledge is our province. 

In preparing a lecture I find I always have to work hardest on the 
things I do not say. The things I am sure to say I can easily get up. 
They are obvious and generally accessible. But they, I find, are not 
enough. I must have a broad background of knowledge which does 
not appear in speech.’ I have to go over my entire subject and see how 
the things I am to say look in their various relations, tracing out con- 
nections which I shall not present to my class. One might ask what is 
the use of this? Why prepare more matter than can be used? Every 
successful teacher knows. I cannot teach right up to the edge of my 
knowledge without a fear of falling off. My pupils discover this fear, 
and my words are ineffective. They feel the influence of what I do 
not say. One cannot precisely explain it; but when I move freely 
across my subject as if it mattered little ou what part of it I rest, they 
get a sense of assured power which is compulsive and fructifying. The 
subject acquires consequence, their minds swell, and they are eager to 
enter regions of which they had not previously thought. 
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. . . We need not merely wealth, but an already accumulated wealth. 
At the moment when wealth is wanted it cannot be acquired. It should 
have been gathered and stored before the occasion rose. What is more 
pitiable than when a person who desires to be a benefactor looks in his 
chest and finds it empty? Special knowledge is wanted, or trained 
insight, or professional skill, or sound practical judgment; and the 
teacher who is called on has gone through no such discipline as assures 
these resources. . . . The plan of the Great Teacher, by which he took 
thirty years for acquisition and three for bestowal, is not unwise, pro- 
vided that we too can say, “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 12 


Professional Qualities 


In addition to other qualities already discussed—character, 
ideals, personality traits, social qualities, and scholarship— 
teachers must develop certain professional qualities. The vir- 
tues already discussed we could wish for everyone; the successful 
teacher must not only have these in greater degree than the 
layman, he must have certain additional special abilities. It 
cannot be supposed that any good citizen is capable of teaching 
school; the effective performance of a teacher’s duties calls 
for professional training. 

More important than knowledge of subject-matter is the 
understanding of the children to be taught. As the Commission 
on Teacher Education noted: 


... Good judgment regarding the needs of children at different stages, 
their readiness for particular kinds of learning, and the ways whereby 
they may most effectively be helped may sometimes seem intuitive. But 
the biological, psychological, and sociological sciences offer an increasing 
store of tested knowledge bearing on these matters with which good 
teachers need to be familiar. A continuing study of what is known 
about the processes of child growth and development must evidently be 
characterized as one of the basic professional elements in teacher edu- 
cation. If the ends of democratic education are to be achieved, teachers 
must understand as much as possible about the purposes that animate 
young people, the needs to which they respond, and the various circum- 
stances that condition their behavior.?% 


12 George Herbert Palmer, ‘“‘The Ideal Teacher,” Future Teachers of America, pp. 
56-60, Washington, D.C.: National Education Assn., 1942. 
13 Teachers for Our Times, loc. cit., pp. 166-167. 
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Also, the teacher must have more than a sound social 
philosophy ; he must have the know-how to realize the desirable 
ends. This takes more than a considerable: degree of social 
understanding, important as this is to a comprehension of the 
problems that beset his pupils; he must know how to help his 
pupils attack and solve their problems and the problems of 
the community in general. “If this implies indoctrination, it is 
indoctrination that respects the truth and the personalities of 
those who are being taught, that relies on rational and friendly 
persuasion, not on cajolery or intimidation.” ** This is an art 
that must be learned by doing—an essential part of professional 
training. 

A successful teacher must know the role of the school. It is 
generally conceded today that the school is a society “made up of 
human beings—children, teachers, administrators—living and 
working together in common ends. A teacher can scarcely be 
considered excellent who is not functioning as a good citizen of 
that school society.” *° Again, it takes professional training to 
enter into such a specialized society. The teacher must learn 
how to get along with pupils and how to cooperate with teachers 
and administrators. This is more than a test of social com- 
petence; it involves professional insight and understanding. 
“Good teachers will possess a sense of professional pride and 
solidarity that facilitates working together creatively under the 
guidance of common purposes and of the discipline that every 
given situation offers... . Good teachers will be adept at playing 
effective roles in groups where sound attitudes are being formed, 
fine habits developed, and patterns of cooperative endeavor 
perfected.” *° 

Above all, a successful teacher must have enough professional 
insight to know whether or not he is “ringing the bell.” He 
must know what he is aiming at, and he must know how to 
check his accomplishments. This is professionally known as 
the process of evaluation, involving as it does specialized knowl- 
edge of measurements, statistics, and other technical processes 


14 Jbid., p. 169. 
15 Jbid., p. 170. 
16 Jbid., pp. 170-171. 
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and devices, such as questionnaires, anecdotal records, check- 
lists, inventories, conferences, interviews, etc. | 

Thus, we see that the teacher must add professional com- 
petence to the more general qualifications extolled in the earlier 
portion of this chapter. In addition to specialized scholarship, 
he must know how to help children; he must understand their 
growth and development; he must have social understanding 
and skill in human relationships. And, finally, he must know 
how to evaluate his accomplishments, and how to help others 
evaluate their accomplishments. 


Conclusion 


When one contemplates the virtues desired in a teacher, one 
is reminded of the following much-used quotation: 


Teachers are employed for purposes “vastly great.” They must teach 
the science of health with all the learning but without the pay of the 
doctor; they must inculcate the principles of morality with all the 
impressive sincerity but without the sectarianism of the minister; they 
must be altogether more patient and discreet than God Almighty Him- 
self, for He was “wroth” when He punished the wicked, whereas, if a 
teacher punishes in anger, he is guilty of an assault and battery; they 
must invent schemes to invert human nature, and make every good 
thing and thought enticing and every bad thing and thought abominably 
disgusting . . . they must tenderly moderate the zeal of the too ambi- 
tious, and inspire the dullest blockhead with a manly thirst for fame 
and knowledge; the incorrigibly uncouth and vicious, they must endow 
with the tastes, the instincts, and the manners of the refined and virtu- 
ous. And in short, they must turn all from the thousand paths that lead 
to indolence, ignorance and folly; and prepare them to find infallibly 
all the ways of pleasantness and all the paths of peace.? 


Admittedly, this chapter is a counsel of perfection; no one 
can be expected to-have these attributes in the abundance or to 
the degree indicated. Rather, these are the goals for teacher 
education. Nevertheless, unless the individual is interested in 
the quest for adequate degrees of competence in the various 


17 A. P. Marble, 1887, quoted by Willard S. Elsbree on the title page of his book, 
The American Teacher, New York: American Book Co., 1939. 
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attributes herein mentioned, it is doubtful whether he should 
pursue further courses in teacher education. 
The prospective teacher will be less frightened by a summary 


of prospective teacher qualifications printed in a recent publica- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education : 


Teacher candidates and others in a professional classification should 
have the following general qualifications: (1) Ability to undertake 
special projects that involve individual initiative, imagination, and plan- 
ning work; (2) qualities of leadership as evidenced by offices held in 
clubs, and participation in committee work and similar activities that 
require planning and executing work cooperatively with others; (3) 
ability to deal with people; (4) mental ability above the average; and 
(5) ability to do creditable college work. The public also demands in 
teachers certain character, cultural, and personality qualifications be- 
cause teachers work in close contact with children, meet parents, and 
otherwise serve the community.1® 


Strupy Arps 


1. Why must the successful teacher possess sound character and 
high ideals? 
2. Make a list of the personality traits of a successful teacher. 


3. Describe the personality traits of the teacher you liked the best: _ 
The personality traits of your best teacher. 

4, Why must a successful teacher be community-minded? cooper~ 
ative? 

5. What is scholarship? How important is it? Can it be acquired? 


6. Why must a succéssful teacher know some biology? psychology ¢ 
sociology ? political economy ? 


7. Must a teacher be a paragon of virtues? Why, or why not? 


8. Locate the description of a teacher in fiction and come to class 
prepared to read it aloud. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PROBLEMS. IN TEACHER PREPARATION 


Teachers are truly indispensable; ... their quality is a 
matter of deep concern to us all—CoMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


The prospective teacher must face another problem: how to 
become a teacher. He may have the desire to teach, he may 
be convinced that the opportunities for service are adequate, 
he may have decided that the rewards and protection are suf- 
ficient, and that he has the qualities desired in teachers; but 
he may not know how teachers are recruited, prepared, certi- 
ficated, and kept abreast of the advances in the profession. This 
chapter will assist him in answering some of his questions. 

There should be no place in the classroom for the so-called 
teacher who is not interested in the job. Half-hearted teachers 
can do more harm than good; “those who are ignorant or 
misinformed, who dislike or misunderstand children, who are 
indifferent to the communities they serve or even contemptuous 
of them, and who do not comprehend the teaching art constitute 
a heavy social liability.” * 

Such persons are unhappy themselves and, consequently, 
exert an unwholesome influence upon their pupils. They are 
a trial to their colleagues, influencing the morale of the other 
teachers and destroying the esprit de corps, the spirit that should 
bind the teachers of the school together. It is better for all 
concerned that such individuals eliminate themselves from con- 
sideration at the outset, before society ¢as invested time and 
money in their training and before they have wasted their 
lives and talents in the wrong field of endeavor. And if they 


1 Teachers for Our Times, A Statement of Purposes by the Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 145. 
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will not take the initiative, in oi interests of society, they should 
be guided elsewhere. 

Everyone is concerned with the calibre of the individual 
teacher. The development of the nation’s children and the 
promotion of social well-being are largely in the hands of the 
nation’s million teachers and the prospective teachers in training. 
It makes a difference who and what these teachers are. 

The teachers, regardless of their natural endowments, are to 
a great degree what their professional training makes them. If 
we would improve the teachers, we must improve the education 
and professional training they receive. ‘“To improve teacher 
education is to improve teaching; to improve teaching is to 
improve the schools; to improve the schools is to strengthen 
the next generation; to strengthen the next generation is a 
social duty of the first magnitude.” ? 

The importance of teacher education is realized when we 
are told that approximately one-fifth of the total college and 
university students of every kind are prospective teachers. In 
1939-40, a normal year, there were 285,000 prospective teachers 
in our colleges and universities in the total student body of 
1,500,000. ‘No other class of student, identifiable in terms of 
occupational purpose, is so numerous. Quantitatively speaking, 
at any rate, teacher education is the number one job of American 
colleges and unwersities. From the point of view of potential 
significance for national well-being, it is at least not inferior to 
the zotherss:° 

In the typical community of 10,000 population in the United 
States, 75 persons are teachers and 113 are college and univer- 
sity students of whom 22 are prospective teachers. * Certainly 
this group of prospective teachers is worthy of our most serious 
study. 


Who Are Teachers? 


Numerous studies have been made of the social composition 
of the teaching population. Probably the most significant find- 
2 Ibid., p. 24 


8 Ibid., pp. 6-7. (Italics mine.) 
4 Ibid., p. 7. 
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ing is that teachers as a class constitute a fair cross section of 
the society supporting the schools in which they teach. 


It is not easy to discover any race, nationality, or religious group 
included in the population of the nation which does not have its repre- 
sentatives in the teaching profession. To be sure, local prejudices are 
likely to be sharply reflected when teachers are appointed or advanced. 
But as school administration has achieved a firmer professional status, 
as minority groups have grown in size and influence, and as tolerance 
and mutual appreciation have been developed throughout the popula- 
tion irrational barriers have been lowered if not torn down. At any 
rate, if all teachers of the nation could be brought together in some 
vast conclave there would be included Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
“old” Americans, second-generation folk, and immigrants, Indians, 
Negroes, Whites, and Orientals. Teacher education is concerned with 
all.® | 


Unfortunately, too high a percentage of teachers come from 
the middle economic classes to make them a truly representative 
group. It is a commonplace observation that the sons and 
daughters of neither the rich nor the poor are likely to be 
found in American classrooms as teachers. The children of the 
well-to-do usually enter the occupations associated with the 
family fortune, and the children from the lowest economic 
classes are commonly eliminated from school while in the grades 
or at the high school level because, for obvious reasons, they 
need to supplement the family income by their labors. More- 
over, teacher education costs money, even though it is not as 
costly as the preparatory stages for the older professions—law, 
medicine, and theology. 

In the opinion of many observers the fact that our teachers 
come predominantly from the families of relatively modest 
circumstances is not a serious matter. Coming as they do from 
the common stock, the teachers are capable of dealing with the 
problems of the common people. They are sympathetic to the 
necessity for social progress in all lines and are not especially 
fearful of changes—economic, social or political; they are open- 
minded and responsive to the controversial issues of the day. 


5 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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For many, teaching is a step upward in the social scale. 
Consequently, these teachers retain their faith in the American 
way of life. As a result, their students learn the advantages 
of American democracy, when contrasted with the caste systems 
of many other, presumably enlightened nations. 

On the other hand, as long as teachers are predominantly 
from the middle class, the sons and daughters of farmers, “small” 
businessmen, artisans, and teachers, they have the cultural 
limitations of the homes of their origin. Although the radio, 
the movies, and the libraries are accessible to all members of 
society, “on the whole . . . those responsible for their educa- 
tion cannot assume that they have had ready access to great 
works of art or music or that they have been saturated in 
literature of the highest quality. They are likely to come of 
hardworking, substantial stock, and to share the strengths and 
weaknesses of the great bulk of our people. These facts provide 
a cue for teacher education, making it evident that it should be 
planned not merely with respect to professional skills and sub- 
ject-matter specialization, but with regard as well for the best 
objectives of general education.” ° 

The social complexion of the teachers varies somewhat from 
community to community and from one rung of the educational 
ladder to another. Proximity to a teacher-training’ institution 
will give one community a different class of teachers than 
another. Inasmuch as education costs less near at home, many 
students who might otherwise be denied higher education will 
be able to enroll and to become teachers in the community with 
a teachers college. More isolated communities may have to 
fall back on teachers with much less training and from an 
economic class that has not been able to send its children to 
school away from home for prolonged training. 

It is a commonplace observation that high school teachers 
and elementary school teachers, in the large, are not from the 
same economic classes. Of course, this may not be true in a 
given community, especially where a single salary schedule 
obtains and where elementary school teachers and secondary 


6 Ibid., p. 9. 
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school teachers are expected to have comparable training and 
degrees. Young people whose parents could afford to send them > 
to college have frequently elected to teach in the high school, 
where salaries are better, in preference to the elementary grades. 
On the other hand, the children of less-favored classes have often 
had to be content with the meager training which permits them 
to teach in elementary schools in certain communities and states. 
Scholarships at institutions of higher learning and opportunities 
for part-time work in college towns have made it possible for a 
few underprivileged youngsters to prepare as high school 
teachers, but many have been forced to teach in the rural 
elementary school where less training has been exacted. 

Fortunately, the advent of the teachers college is changing 
the picture. Today, elementary and secondary school teachers 
are frequently trained side-by-side in the same school; the level 
at which the teacher trains is simply a matter of choice and 
when they start work with comparable teachers’ certificates, 
they receive the same salaries. 

According to Elsbree, 


The environmental limitations surrounding prospective teachers are 
the most serious handicaps confronting the profession. ... To fill in 
these cultural gaps in the experiences of teachers is a task of con- 
siderable magnitude. If it is to be done, the teacher training institu- 
tions will have to assume the major responsibility. .. . The task be- 
fore the profession is the selection of individuals, regardless of the 
particular layer of social and economic strata from which they spring, 
who possess the intellectual and personal potentialities essential to teach- 
ing success, then to surround them with an environment which reeks 
with cultural opportunities and experiences. Through such a process of 
osmosis, American teachers may achieve a professional and cultural 
level beyond the dreams of present-day educators.’ 


Fortunately, teachers as a class are loyal American citizens. 
At least 85 per cent are native born and of native parentage. In 
the cities, as is to be expected, there is a fair percentage of 
foreign parentage. The teachers of rural America are almost 
100 per cent “American” stock. Consequently, teachers as a 

: 


7 Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher, New York: American Book Co., 1939, 
(On or 
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class have never been a radical group; the few on “‘the lunatic 
fringe” are usually found in the larger cities, where their atti- 
tudes reflect the inequalities under which their parents and 
relatives have lived. America has little to fear from its school 
teachers. 

As time goes on, the teacher-training institutions are taking 
steps to see that only the potentially successful students are 
admitted to professional training. Although selective pro- 
cedures have prevailed for many generations in the schools 
training for the older professions, there have been some mis- 
understandings and misgivings about the right of teacher-train- 
ing institutions to select the prospective teachers of the nation. 
However, second thought will convince any thinking person that 
it is just as important, if not more so, to have teachers of intel- 
ligence and emotional stability as it is to have physicians and 
surgeons, lawyers, and ministers, with these attributes. It is 
a regrettable fact that selectivity has not operated in the teach- 
ing profession as it has in these older professions. In the future 
we expect more and more teacher-training institutions to control 
the situation. 

Prospective teachers should not be admitted to practice 
teaching until they have been carefully screened. The prospec- 
tive teacher should be well above average in intellectual endow- 
ment as measured by intelligence tests, emotionally stable, above 
the average college student in scholarship, in good physical 
condition, and possessed of a pleasing personality. When and 
where the supply exceeds the demand, training institutions can 
render great service to society by raising entrance standards 
and eliminating the less fit. 

As a matter of fact, teachers as a class constitute a superior 
group. It takes superior intelligence to finish high school and to 
pursue college courses successfully. The academic requirements 
place them well above the national average in formal schooling. 
Whereas, the median years of school completed by persons 
twenty years of age and over in 1940, according to the Federal 
census, was 8.8 years; the average teacher has had approxi- 
mately two years of college training or 14.0 years of formal 
schooling, and the trend is ever upward. Although many 
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teacher-training institutions now provide agencies to detect and 
to guide the emotionally unstable away from teaching, more 
needs to be done in this area. Likewise, inasmuch as teaching 
involves much physical vigor, more attention needs to be given 
to physical examinations and remedial work. However, there 
is every reason to believe that teachers as a class are emotionally 
and physically superior to persons of their own age group in 
the general population, or they could not meet the exigencies 
of the classroom. Anyone who has ever attended a convention 
of a state teachers’ association has come away with the impres- 
sion that the teachers are a fine-looking, mentally alert, well- 
adjusted body of men and women. 

The average age of the members of the teaching profession 
is advancing from generation to generation. Although the 
above statistics regarding the number of teachers in training 
indicate that a substantial number of the teachers are young 
men and women, the influx of young teachers is no longer 
proportionately as great as it used to be. With the improve- 
ment in teachers’ salaries, the establishment of teacher retire- 
ment and tenure systems, the lengthened time necessary to com- 
plete professional courses, and certain other factors, men and 
women are less inclined to leave the teaching profession once 
they are in it. By 1940 over one-fifth of the teachers were 
over forty-five years of age, as contrasted to 8 per cent in 1890, 
and 17 per cent in 1930.° However, there is reason to believe 
that the median age of teachers remains under thirty-five years. 
Obviously, the situation will vary within the different states 
and cities. | 

As teachers remain longer in the profession, prospects for 
beginning teachers are brighter. So long as the majority of 
teachers were youngsters, teachers received poor salaries. Now 
that teaching has been demonstrated to be a profession worthy 
of the services of the more mature and experienced, the public 
is changing its attitude on the problem of teachers’ salaries and 
school costs. With a longer period of service ahead, the begin- 
ning teacher can afford to invest more in his education. As he 
becomes more proficient, his services are appreciated more and 


8 Teachers for Our Times, op. cit., p. 8. 
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more. It is sound social policy to lengthen the period of training 
for the prospective teacher, in view of the longer term of service 
assured. 


Institutions that Prepare Teachers 


American teachers are trained in several types of institu- 
tions—high schools, normal schools, teachers colleges, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In a few less fortunate states 
teacher-training is still a function of the high school. However, 
even in these states there are teachers colleges and professional 
departments in the colleges and universities for the more for- 
tunate students. 

There has been considerable controversy among students of 
education over the origin of the American normal school. Cer- 
tain historians of education think it was transplanted bodily 
from the Old World to American soil. Other authorities regard 
the first American normal schools as being indigenous to 
America. It is true that Germany had operated teachers 
seminaries for about a hundred years before they were first 
established in America, and it is also true that several Americans 
visited them shortly before the first public normal school was 
established in America at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839. 
On the other hand, the American normal school had about the 
same origin here that the seminaries had in Europe; it was an 
extension of the academy (which had included normal courses). 
And, from the outset, the American normal schools were unique 
in some features. Be that as it may, the normal schools were 
the most influential! American teacher-training institutions for 
almost a century. 

The early American normal schools conducted short-term 
teacher-training programs, usually one year in length. Before 
they gave way to teachers colleges, the normal schools usually 
offered a two-year course of study, although some few had 
developed strong four-year programs. The core of the cur- 
riculum was usually a review of the “common branches’’—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and grammar. In addition 
to more general education, the school also taught the science 
and art of teaching and the art of classroom management, and 
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gave practice in teaching, usually in a “model” school. The 
normal schools still functioning under that name are either 
two- or four-year institutions. They are greatly influenced by 
the more popular teachers colleges and the departments of 
education in the institutions of higher learning. Some of the 
finest teacher-training in America is done by normal schools. 
However, the nondegree-granting normal schools are fast dis- 
appearing. 

For various reasons the normal school movement gave way 
to the teachers college movement around 1915. Sometimes it 
was a matter of community pride; the local community wanted a 
college with the right to confer degrees. Usually, the establish- 
ment of the teachers college entailed adding two years of college 
work—generally regarded as being a good thing by all con- 
cerned. Not only did the teachers college strengthen profes- 
sional training per se, it also gave considerable attention to the 
general education of its students. In the twenty-five years 
between 1915 and 1940, the teachers colleges of America 
doubled their enrollments. 


Whereas only 20 per cent of the students they graduated in 1915 
had more than two years of college work, in 1940, 80 per cent had com- 
pleted a full four-year course. Value of plant and size of library 
quadrupled during the period. The number of staff members doubled, 
and the percentage holding the doctor’s or master’s degree rose from 
22 to 91. In a quarter of a century the proportion of the faculty with 
Ph.D.’s [doctors of philosophy] increased five times—from 5 to 25 
per cent.® 


Today the teachers college has cornered the market on the 
training of elementary school teachers, although some are still 
trained in all the other types of institutions. Moreover, the 
teachers college in some localities trains high school teachers. 
Usually, it confers the bachelor’s degree and awards the highest 
state certificate for elementary school teachers to those who 
wish to return for postgraduate work. 

In some states the teachers college is being superseded by 
the state college. In recognition of the fact that not all students 


9 Ibid., p. 13. 
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in any locality are potential teachers, these institutions are 
broadening their curricula to include courses for typical college 
students. In these institutions the staff handling the profes- 
sional courses is greatly influenced by the practices in the 
department of education (school or college of education) in the 
state university. In 1943, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges listed 183 fully accredited teachers colleges, 
although some few were not known officially as teachers 
colleges, or were so regarded in their home communities. 

One of the astonishing things in American education is the 
fact that the institution least interested in training teachers 
trains so many of them; a large proportion of the nation’s high 
school teachers and some of its elementary school teachers are 
educated in liberal arts colleges. 


Ten years ago, when an exhaustive study was last made of the ques- 
tion, it was revealed that nearly half the public school teachers who 
held degrees were graduates of private colleges and universities. In a 
‘very large number of such institutions prospective teachers constitute 
the largest occupational group identifiable in graduating classes: in not 
a few cases the percentage reaches and often considerably surpasses 
the 50 mark.?° 


Many liberal arts colleges have been forced by their students 
to organize and operate professional courses for teachers. Al- 
though there has been some antipathy between professional 
schools for teachers and liberal arts colleges who openly train 
teachers, it must be admitted that many liberal arts colleges 
have conducted excellent teacher-training courses. Unfortu- 
nately, many graduates of the liberal arts college have entered 
teaching without professional training. Naturally, lacking pro- 
fessional training, many have failed as teachers and many have 
missed the challenges in teaching. Furthermore, many have 
criticized the professional courses they know nothing about 
from first-hand experience. Also, the unprepared liberal arts 
graduates have competed with prepared teachers for the few 
positions available in periods of over-supply of teachers. 

In recent years more and more liberal arts colleges are 


10 Jbid., p. 14. 
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adding professional courses for teachers in regularly con- 
stituted departments of education. In such instances the prepar- 
atory courses.are comparable to those offered by teachers 
colleges or universities maintaining departments of education, 
especially in the preparation of high school teachers. Since 
1900, the number of departments of education in colleges and 
universities has skyrocketed from 24 to 600. 
The Commission on Teacher Education reports, 


= 


Even today, however, a basis for lack of understanding continues 
to exist. The brunt of responsibility for teacher education as profes- 
sional preparation rests on the departments of education. It remains 
essential, therefore, that they should include men with backgrounds of 
experience and with contemporary concerns that differ from those of 
their colleagues in other departments. These latter are typically men 
who have devoted their lives exclusively to academic scholarship; they 
are often at best apathetic toward teacher education. The fact that 
liberal arts faculty members ordinarily are not in close touch with the 
schools and their problems causes a further difficulty. Such men tend 
to think of the high schools largely as college-preparatory institutions 
when, as a matter of fact, their alternative responsibilities have, with 
their phenomenal growth in recent decades, become increasingly im- 
portant. This misapprehension often has a realistic effect upon college 
programs for the preparation of secondary school teachers.1! 


However, the Commission on Teacher Education is opti- 
mistic over the future role of liberal arts colleges in teacher 
education : 


There are, however, some gratifying evidences of change, so far as 
the situation with respect to teacher education in the colleges of liberal 
arts is concerned, and these may presage more general developments. 
College departments of education are being continually strengthened 
with favorable promise for their status. It is possible to point to a 
considerable number of instances of cooperation by liberal arts faculty 
members with representatives of universities, teachers colleges, state 
departments of education, and the schools in the interest of improve- 
ment in the education of teachers. . . . It is perhaps too soon to discern 
a trend, but optimism is at least not wholly without justification.” 


11 Jbid., pp. 14-15. 
12 Jbid., p. 15. 
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The situation of the university schools of education is more 
or less unique. As the Commission on Teacher Education 
observed, 


The universities, so far as the undergraduate education of teachers is 
concerned, occupy a position somewhere between the teachers colleges 
and colleges of liberal arts, but with peculiar advantages and problems 
of their own. Typically they possess schools or colleges of education 
in which students preparing to teach may or must be registered. Often, 
however, registration in some other university division, notably the 
college of liberal arts, is possible. Prospective teachers so registered 
are in a situation comparable to that of students in exclusively liberal 
arts institutions. Usually the faculty of a school of education consists 
largely of professors of professional subjects, which means that students 
obtain their general education and do their advanced work in subject- 
matter fields by taking courses offered in other divisions. In many 
cases, indeed, registration in the school of education is not possible 
before the junior year. Thus, while universities are apt to have large 
and scholarly faculties of education, circumstances often militate against 
members of other departments feeling much involved in the preparation 
of teachers. The education faculty may, indeed, be more cut off from 
contacts with subject-matter men than in the colleges of liberal arts. 

Here again, however, there is at least some movement in the direc- 
tion of wider cooperation in the planning and conducting of programs 
of teacher preparation. A number of factors contribute to this. 
Professors of education have shown increasing eagerness to gain the 
understanding and assistance of their colleagues in other fields. Cor- 
respondingly, more members of arts faculties have become actively 
interested in problems of teacher education and have undertaken to give 
time and study to them. A shift in emphasis, on the part of more liber- 
ally educated professors of education from details of teaching method 
to fundamental considerations of human growth and social understand- 
ing has often provided a basis for closer cooperation. The bringing 
into discussions of representatives of state departments and of the 
schools themselves has had valuable results. 


It is not our present purpose to rate the various teacher- 
training institutions in order of merit. Most students will 
attend the institution in their own locality, regardless of what 
type it may be. Some few may have some choice, in which 


13 Jbid., pp. 15-16. 
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event the above statements may prove helpful. However, in 
many instances the reader will have made his final selection of 
an institution before he reads this paragraph. Rather, it is the 
purpose of this section of the chapter to indicate how American 
teachers are educated, and some of the unsolved problems re- 
garding the preparation of teachers in all types of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. There are good schools of all types. And, 
after all, none of them can give a prospective teacher any more 
help than he will accept and absorb. 


Certification of Teachers 


As will be pointed out in a later chapter, education in the 
United States has been regarded primarily as a state function. 
Consequently, the forty-eight states and the territories certify 
their own teachers, each in its own way. Thus, to describe 
adequately teacher-certification policies and regulations in the 
United States, it would be necessary to treat each state separ- 
ately. Generalizations are very difficult; there is no uniformity 
in the certification requirements or regulations. Moreover, 
due to sudden changes of state policy, any general treatment 
would be out of date before it was printed. Although this is 
not the way it should be, that is the way it is. 


Considerable improvement in certification requirements in 
the respective states has taken place in the last quarter of a 
century. According to the Commission on Teacher Education, 


In 1921 thirty states certificated persons to teach without any require- 
ment whatever as to their own educational experience. Fourteen other 
states insisted only upon high school graduation as a condition of certi- 
fication, and the remaining four demanded less than a year of training 
beyond high school. This situation has changed markedly. By 1940 the 
number of states specifying no minimum educational requirements for 
regular certification had fallen to eight, and only four remained willing 
to consider candidates who had not progressed beyond high school. On 
the other hand, eight, in that year, demanded at least one year of post- 
high school preparation; ten were, satisfied with no less than two years 
of work at the college level; nine with three years; and nine more in- 
sisted upon college graduation. 
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It should be recognized that these statements have to do with mini- 
mum prerequisites for any type of certificate. Since many certificates— 
as, for example, for high school teaching—carry higher requirements, 
since many localities employ higher standards than the states in which 
they are located, and since many prospective teachers voluntarily exceed 
the specified minimum of preparation, the situation was and is actually 
better than these figures suggest. A decade ago 85 per cent of the 
country’s high school teachers already were college graduates. More- 
over, the trend remains distinctly upward. In 1942, for example, five 
states and a large number of city school systems were refusing to con- 
sider for appointment to high school teaching positions persons who 
have not studied a year beyond college graduation."4 


Despite the heterogeneity which is characteristic of teacher 
certification in the United States, Elsbree detected the following 
six trends, appearing mostly within the past fifty years, which, 
he says, “promise eventually to bring order out of chaos”: 


1. The centralization of the licensing function in the state depart- 
ment of education. 

2. The substitution of approved training for teachers’ examinations. 

3. The differentiation of certificates according to the nature of the 
student’s preparation, and the abandonment of blanket licenses. 

4. The gradual abolition of life certificates. 

5. The raising of training levels for all types of teaching certificates, 
with some inclination to make four years of training above high school 
graduation the minimum for teaching in the elementary school and five 
years the minimum for teaching in the secondary school. 

6. The requirement of a certain number of specialized courses in 
education in the candidate’s program of studies.1® 


Professor Woellner and others publish each year the certifica- 
tion requirements in the various states of the Union.*® These 
publications will prove of great value to the prospective teacher 
contemplating a career in any state or in any group of states. 
They are of particular value to students pursuing their studies 
in one state but who expect to enter the teaching profession in 


14 Jbid., pp. 11-12 

15 Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher, New York: American Book Co., 
1939, pp. 337f. 

16 Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, and Junior 
Colleges, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Tenth Edition, 1945-46. 
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another state, such as students attending college away from 
their home states, or students definitely contemplating careers 
in more favored states. 


Choice of Fields of Specialization 


Inasmuch as teachers’ certificates are now commonly issued 
for either the elementary school or the secondary school, it will 
be necessary for the prospective teacher to make a choice of the 
level of service quite early in the professional school. Often- 
times, the beginning courses in education involve visitations to 
schools of all sorts, special schools for the deaf, blind, crippled, 
and incorrigible, as well as the elementary and secondary schools. 
Very often the elementary and the secondary school candidates 
take several professional courses together, such as introductory 
psychology, educational psychology, organization and adminis- 
tration of schools, etc. Nevertheless, the courses most immedi- 
ately associated with the lines of duty and responsibility in the 
two levels of service are differentiated. Obviously, elementary 
school teachers need professional courses in the fundamental 
skills—reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, social studies, and 
language arts. Likewise, secondary school teachers need special 
preparation and background for the two or three subjects they 
expect to teach in high school, usually referred to as teaching 
majors and minors, as well as special methods courses in these 
subjects, such as home economics, physical education, classical 
languages, the modern languages, the social studies, the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, art, music, industrial arts, etc. 

The importance of a wise choice of the level of service 
cannot be overemphasized. After the choice is once made and 
the special courses are started, it is difficult to transfer from 
one field of service to another. Also, a prospective teacher may 
reasonably expect to serve several years, and possibly for the 
remaining years of life, in the school level selected at the outset. 
Shortsightedness should be completely eliminated; there is too 
much tendency to select the course that is nearest at hand, the 
shortest, the cheapest, or the one that gives best promise of 
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immediate placement. Such considerations should not unduly 
influence one’s decision. The choice should be made with all 
factors in mind and under careful guidance from the teachers 
of the professional courses and the administrators of the teacher- 
training institution. 

A number of factors should be kept in mind by the individual 
confronted with the problem of selecting the proper level of 
service. Of these, a few may very properly be suggested. After 
a few visits to classrooms at the various educational levels, the 
prospective teacher should know which children have the great- 
est appeal for him. It may be the kindergarten tots, the ugly 
ducklings in the intermediate grades, or the youngsters of 
teen age. After brief periods of initiatory service in the level 
of greatest appeal, the prospective teacher should learn whether 
or not he appeals to the students of the age group concerned. 
Some personalities which appeal to small children are almost 
repellent to high school students, and vice versa. Obviously, 
the prospective teacher will wish to inspect the activities going 
forward at each level and to ascertain their appeal to him. If 
scholarly, he may be so interested in higher mathematics, 
physical or biological sciences, foreign languages, music, art, 
or some other specialization, that this interest will outweigh all 
other factors. If so, he may wish to teach in high school or 
college. Enough has been said to indicate that a wise choice 
would involve guidance and experience. Snap judgment is too 
hazardous; the prospective teacher should recognize every ele- 
ment involved—the students, the subject-matter, the specializa- 
tions, and the desirable teacher-personality traits. 

A wise choice will be easier for some individuals than for 
others. The musician, artist, linguist, or scientist, as suggested 
above, will have an easy choice. Other students may hesitate 
for some time between the kindergarten or the primary grades, 
or between the lower grades and the intermediate grades, or 
between the junior high school and the senior high school. The 
best advice the writer can give is to visit often the levels under 
consideration and seek interviews with teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, as well as with the teacher-training pro- 
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fessors and counsellors. When in serious doubt, it is possible in 
some situations to take dual certificates, preparing one to teach 
at two levels. 

It-is doubtful whether one should enter the teaching service 
at one level with the idea of later shifting to another. Especially 
is this the case in communities and states exacting approxi- 
mately equal preparation for the two levels of service. In times 
past, teachers frequently started service in the grades with 
normal school preparation of a year or two and later acquired 
degrees qualifying them to teach in high school. The trouble 
in such a procedure is that the same professional courses will 
not prepare one to teach at both levels. Consequently, some 
new professional courses must be pursued and, inasmuch as 
the courses are organized for beginning teachers at that level, 
the experienced teacher experiences some dismay at the over- 
lapping and duplicating of content. Moreover, time that should 
be given to general education and specialization may be partially 
wasted on additional professional requirements. If possible, 
the beginning teacher should enter the service at the level of 
interest. 

Of course, prospective teachers will need to pay some heed 
to the demand for their services. There is no point in preparing 
for the kindergarten if there are no kindergartens in the com- 
munities or states under consideration. In the eastern part of 
the United States there are more opportunities for teachers of 
Latin than there are in the less tradition-bound West. A person 
preparing to teach sociology, psychology, or speech only will be 
fortunate if he is placed in a school large enough to employ full- 
time teachers in these special subjects. However, a person 
prepared to teach the social studies—involving history, civics, 
sociology, economics—will experience little difficulty, and the 
language arts major—English, speech, and a foreign language— 
will readily find placement. Placement bureaus in the teacher- 
training institutions frequently conduct studies of supply and 
demand in various lines which are very revealing and helpful 
to students in training. Prospective teachers, however, should 
be warned that their interest and capabilities outweigh ques- 
tions of oversupply or shortages in various lines. Supply and 
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demand have a way of equalizing one another, leaving the 
student of marked interest free to pursue his chosen course. 
Students not wedded to special subjects are freer to shop around. 


Changes in Teacher’ Education 


Great strides have been made in the last decade or so in 
the field of teacher education. The old normal school centered 
its mission in the mastery of the common branches; the new 
teachers college emphasizes the all-round development of the 
prospective teacher as a potential servant of society. The 
objectives of the teachers college are envisioned by one set of 
authorities as follows: 


HeAaLtH. The modern teachers college should contribute toward: 
(a) the health of its staff and students; (b) the ability of its graduates 
to guide pupils toward more healthful living; and (c) social changes 
which will make the world a more healthful place for everyone. 

MENTAL HEALTH. The teachers college should contribute toward: 
(a) better mental health, saner outlook, and more attractive personality 
of staff and students; (b) ability of its graduates to guide pupils to 
more wholesome emotional adjustment; and (c) social changes which 
will be conducive to greater security and less frustration, strain, and 
distortion of personality. 

Work. The teachers college should contribute toward: (a) a better 
understanding and mastery of techniques in the teaching profession; 
(b) the ability of graduates to guide their pupils toward work which is 
personally satisfying and socially useful; and (c) a modification of our 
economic order that will put to work more of our human and material 
resources. 

Know.epce. The teachers college should further the pursuit of 
knowledge, not only for its instrumental value in connection with other 
objectives, but also for its intrinsic contribution toward understanding. 

Students should develop both breadth and depth of intellectual inter- 
est, persistence in wrestling with problems, and constant awareness of 
interrelationships of ideas. The teachers college should promote the 
‘search for truth by its staff and students, and should enable them, as 
teachers, to raise the level of intellectual interest among their pupils. It 
should foster those changes in society which will extend research and 
which will also utilize scientific knowledge more fully for the welfare 
of all our people. 
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ARTISTIC VALUES. The teachers college should contribute toward: 
(a) greater appreciation of the arts, more creative skill in the arts, and 
more artistic living on the part of its staff, its students, and the pupils 
in the schools; (b) changes in our culture and our social institutions 
which will facilitate the creation and enjoyment of beauty. 

RECREATION. The teachers college should contribute (a) toward the 
enjoyment of life by its students, (b) toward their ability and inclina- 
tion to make life happier for their future pupils, and (c) toward a 
society in which leisure brings greater satisfaction to all. 

INTEGRITY. The teachers college should develop in its students and 
staff a high degree of integrity. They should speak, write, teach, and 
act as free and responsible persons. Our procedures should strike off 
shackles, emancipate, set people on their own feet, encourage declara- 
tions of independence, reward initiative, and, at the same time, develop 
in individuals readiness to accept the full consequences of their actions. 
We should strive to modify society in such ways as to reduce intimida- 
tion, hypocrisy, helplessness, dependence, and blind conformity. 

CoopERATION. The teachers college should exemplify genuine co- 
operation of many different workers toward common ends; it should 
prepare its students to develop the potentialities of their future asso- 
ciates and pupils for cooperation in school and in the community. 

GrowtH. The teachers college should contribute toward continuous 
growth and flexibility of adjustment to changing personal and social 
needs on the part of its staff and student body; its graduates should 
deserve to lead, and should be able to help society overcome some of the 
lags and rigidities which now retard social progress. Harold J. Laski 
speaks in this connection of “the critical temper, by which I mean that 
intensity of conviction is always accompanied by openness of mind.” * 

There are many other, more specific, objectives which teachers col- 
lege faculties should hold for themselves and their students, because 
they contribute as means to some of the above ends. Among them, the 
following may be emphasized: 


a. A social frame of reference, growing out of extensive, careful, 
and active study of our society and the forces which move 
within it. 

b. Thorough understanding of the growth and development of in- 
dividuals. 

c. Mastery of a field of subject matter (not necessarily defined 
according to the conventional divisions). 


* “The Elite in a Democratic Society,” Harpers, Vol. 167, pp. 456-464 (1933). 
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d. Skill in relationships with other people; techniques adequate for 
good adjustment to social situations. 

e. A high degree of skill in reading, writing, and speaking. 

f. Skill in discovering and using the resources of a community: 
organizations, institutions, traditions, personalities, etc. 

g. Skill in using libraries, references, bibliographies, indices and 
other sources of additional information. 

h. Capacity to interpret and to criticize research; ability to con- 
tribute some research.1* j 


A leading state-university college of education has evolved 
the following list of factors of competency for teachers which it 
is endeavoring to develop in its students through appropriate 
educational experiences : 


I. Factors Prerequisite for Beginning a Program of Preparation for 

Teaching— 

A. Freedom from physical handicap or disease 

B. Liking for children and young people 

C. Healthy social adjustment 
A person who is very inept in social contacts, or avoids them, 
will not find in teaching either success or satisfaction. 

D. Ideal of service 
Unless a person finds satisfaction in usefulness and devotion to 
human welfare, he should not enter teaching. 

E. Intelligence 
An individual markedly below the average in general ability will 
face only distress and probable failure if he attempts to teach. 


£ 


II. Factors to Be Developed in the Plan of Preparation for Teaching— 


A. Professional understandings 

1. Child development and learning 
It is necessary that the teacher have a broad, scientific 
knowledge of the processes of development and learning in 
childhood and adolescence. 

2. Individual differences 
A teacher should know something of methods of case study, 
of both unusual and exceptional types of cases, and of 
methods of dealing with them. 


17 Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, Redirecting 
Teacher Education, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938, pp. 5-8. 
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10. 


Materials and methods of instruction 

A teacher should be familiar with the rich material on 
curriculums, methods, and materials of instruction yielded by 
modern research and theory. 


. Extra-curricular activities 


The teacher should understand that the modern school is 
concerned with the total development of the pupil, and aims 
to provide social and recreational as well as academic activi- 
ties. 


. Methods of evaluation 


The teacher must be familiar with modern methods of edu- 
cational evaluation and competent in their use. 


. Guidance 


In the modern complex school, preparing for the modern 
complex world, the teacher should be competent to offer 
guidance services. 


. Educational organization and operation 


A competent teacher will have a broad practical understand- 
ing of the organization and functioning of schools and 
school systems so that he may be an effective co-operating 
member of a school staff. 


. Educational sociology 


A teacher must have a rich knowledge of communities and of 
the socioeconomic problems which affect school, pupils, and 
teacher. 


. Problems of community culture 


The teacher should be a participating leader in community 
culture. . 

Educational philosophy 

It is essential that the teacher have a broad understanding of 
the conflicting ideologies of the present, a vision of a total 
program of education and the vital services it should render 
to the modern world. 


. Subject-matter understandings— 


There should, obviously, be such understanding of the proposed 
fields of instruction as will make the teacher competent to guide 
the experience of pupils in these fields. This calls for the be- 
ginning of a true scholarship in these subjects, and assumes such 
enthusiasm, and such abilities, that the teacher will continue to 
grow in scholarship. It calls also for understanding of the 
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contribution these fields are to make to the development of 
children and the ways these fields are to be so used. 


C. Functioning abilities— 


It is not sufficient merely to verbalize about any of these men- 
tioned topics. An adequate program of teacher preparation will 
give not only verbal understanding of these problems, but prac- 
tice in dealing with them. In general, the abilities required for 
the performance of the many acts of social and educational 
engineering involved in service as a teacher are of seven types. 

1. Ability in extra-curricular activities 
As part of his professional training (as well as for his per- 
sonal development) the student will participate in various 
social and extra-curricular activities. 

2. Ability in work with children and young people 
Each student is expected to obtain some actual experience in 
the supervision of young people in social and recreational 
activities. 

3. Ability in preparation of class materials 
As part of his work in certain courses, he will be expected 
to aid in some of the projects of one of the service labora- 
tories. 

4. Ability in case study 
Relatively early in his program he will make an intensive 
study of one or more children or adolescents. 

5. Ability in administration and classroom routine 

6. Ability in classroom instruction 

7. Ability in school and community relationships 18 


The acceptance of such lists of objectives alters considerably 
the role of the teachers college. The traditional lecture courses 
in professional subjects have given way to organized profes- 
sional experiences. The modern teachers college helps its 
students develop their voices and overcome their speech defects, 
diagnose and solve their emotional problems, perfect their study 
techniques, safeguard and improve their health, and so forth, as 
well as helping them to master the subjects they expect to teach 

18 A. J. Klein, et al., Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University College of Education, 1941, pp. 26-28. For a similar 
description of a revamped teacher education program in a private institution see A 


Functional Program of Teacher Education, as developed at Syracuse University. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1941, 259 pages. 
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and the techniques by which they expect to teach them. Con- 
ferences, interviews, field trips, and laboratory experiences 
supplement and alter the usual classroom experiences. Never- 
theless, “while talking of the necessity of learning by doing, col- 
leges of education have perhaps been most backward of all the 
professional schools in developing laboratory, clinical, and 
apprentice types of professional experiences.” *” 

The revamped teacher-education programs are among the 
most interesting curricula open to college students. Not only 
does the student have firsthand experience with schools and 
school children, in some instances he also visits the juvenile 
court, the family relations court, the detention home, the in- 
dustrial school, the day nursery, the children’s hospital, the 
Community Chest headquarters. Moreover, students in rural 
teachers colleges visit the nearest metropolis in a chartered bus 
and students in the city teachers colleges seek summer ex- 
periences in the country. Teacher education can be said to be 
in a stage of “quiet revolution.”’ It is not enough to prepare 
a person to conduct “the educational rituals of the conventional 
classroom.” 

There is a great challenge in a teacher-education program 
that invites the student to take: 


1. An interest inventory which reveals his liking and dislike for 
certain curricular interests such as science, social studies; certain 
verbal interests such as reading, writing, and talking; certain 
aesthetic interests such as fine arts and music; and certain social 
interests. 

2. An attitude scale which measures the degree of his liberalism, 
conservatism, uncertainty, and consistency about social issues. 

3. A contemporary-affairs test which indicates the extent of his 
knowledge of political and social affairs as well as “cultural” 
affairs. 

4. A social-problems test designed to reveal the dominant values 
which characterize his thinking. 

5. A general-culture test which samples the student’s knowledge of 
fine arts, social studies, foreign literature, science, and mathe- 
matics. 


19 Jbid., p. 93. 
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6. A recreation inquiry form on which the student indicates his 
knowledge about, and interest, past membership, participation, 
and present activity in sports, hobbies, games, and social or- 
ganizations.”° 


In the opinion of many authorities the prospective teachers 
in the better schools are getting the best possible all-round edu- 
cation. In fact, it is impossible to distinguish between “‘subject- 
matter,” “cultural,” and “professional” courses, “‘since all activi- 
ties acquire character from relationship to student purposes.” ** 


Growth in Service 


The latest movements in the education of teachers in service 
are as revolutionary as some of the newer developments in the 
preparation of prospective teachers. In times past, of necessity, 
in-service training for teachers consisted largely of bringing up 
to standard the vast multitude of sub-standard teachers. Con- 
sequently, there was but slight difference between the education 
of prospective teachers and teachers in service; the teachers 
in service took the same courses the undergraduates pursued in 
regular courses, but pursued them in extension programs or in 
summer sessions. Were it not for the fact that standards for 
teachers were ever increasing, many teachers might have con- 
sidered their educations complete when they had met the 
minimum requirements. In fact, many teachers were resentful, 
and quite rightly so, of the many new prescriptions exacted of 
them—more often than not courses designed for undergraduate 
students. Teachers were often inclined to feel that their educa- 
tion was complete, once they had attained the prescribed level 
of accomplishment and had their attainments recognized by a 
higher type of certificate, a college degree, or an automatic 
increase in salary. Rarely was the education given the teachers 
in service of the type that altered their personalities or appreci- 
ably influenced the nature or type of the services they rendered. 

Since the early nineteen-twenties there has been a noticeable 
increase in the period of service of the typical teacher. Up until 


20 [bid., pp. 218-219. 
21 Ibid., p. 64. 
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then teachers taught for a brief period only, usually a prelude to 
matrimony or vocational pursuits. Naturally, the professional 
training of this era was largely pre-service education. With the 
lengthening of teacher tenure, which first became noticeable 
in the twenties and was accentuated in the thirties, attention has 
shifted to the possibilities of a more positive and helpful educa- 
tion for teachers in service. It is now generally recognized that 
education for teachers in service must be something more than 
courses designed to bring teachers up to standard or to remedy 
defects in preparation. As teachers serve longer and meet pre- 
vailing standards, they realize the necessity for still further pro- 
fessional growth. 

Teachers in service should demonstrate continuous growth in 
the capacity to teach. This means broadened understanding of 
human development and human living. “And now more than 
at any previous period in school history it means growth in one’s 
capacity to work with others, with classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals in a variety of activities, with the administration, with 
parents and community leaders, and with children of different 
age groups.” *’ “The newer emphasis is on the desirability of 
every teacher continuing to give a certain amount of time to 
experiences calculated to lead to personal and_ professional 
esrowth. 7° f 

The outstanding innovation of the last two decades of teacher 
education is the so-called “workshop.” The workshop move- 
ment is commonly dated from the summer of 1936, when a 
group of secondary school teachers involved in the Progressive 
Education Association’s eight-year study of school-college rela- 
tions met at Ohio State University.** The next few years many 
workshops were sponsored by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council’ on Education. 

Workshops are commonly designed for teachers who have 
previously completed the usual sequence of professional courses 


22 Charles E. Pratt and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education in Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 

23 Teachers for Our Times, op. cit., p. 19. 

24 Kenneth L. Heaton, William C. Camp, and Paul B. Diederich, Professional 
Education for Experienced Teachers, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, 


pp. 2f. 
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required for certification. The essential characteristics of the 
workshop are as follows: 


1. The participant is given an opportunity to make an intensive 
study of an interest which has arisen out of his experience as 
a teacher. 

2. The participant shares in planning a program of individual and 
group activities designed to meet his needs and those of his 
fellow-workers. 

3. The participant is provided with easy access to the services of 
various staff members representing a variety of kinds of as- 
sistance. 

4, Formal and informal association with other participants of 
varied backgrounds contributes to the participant’s thinking on 
his specific problem, broadens his general professional orienta- 
tion, and provides opportunity for experiences in co-operative 
activities. 

5. An effort is made to interest the participant in the whole child, 
the whole school, and the whole community. 

6. The participant’s total experiences as he studies a specific interest 
or problem tends to prepare him for the solution of other pro- 
fessional problems in the future. 

7. Since workshops have been concerned not only with the profes- 
sional problems of the teacher but with his life as an individual, 
efforts have been made to afford opportunities for balanced 
living.?5 


Workshop experience commonly includes: (1) individual 
advisory conferences, where the teacher confers with a staff 
member on a special problem; (2) major work groups, where 
the teacher works with a small group of teachers and staff 
members interested in the same general problems; (3) request 
groups, where teachers constitute themselves into informal 
groups to pursue special interests or problems; (4) general 
meetings, where staff members lecture, participants engage in 
panel discussions or informal discussions; (5) individual 
activities, such as independent reading, creative writing, recrea- 
tion and relaxation; and (6) imformal activities, such as 
dramatics, excursions, recreational events, etc. 


25 Each of the above characteristics is elaborated in Professional Education for 
Experienced Teachers, cited above. 


‘ 
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Workshops have been centered in numerous topics of concern 
to the experienced teacher: methods of studying child growth 
and development; using community resources in the school 
program; making informal behavior records; improving rela- 
tions among teachers, supervisors, and administrators ; bettering 
teacher welfare; articulating the different levels of a school 
system; improving home-school relations; utilizing teaching 
aids; evaluating the school program, etc. 


Better Supervision and Administration 


In recent times many criticisms have been directed at tradi- 
tional methods of school supervision and administration. Else- 
where, the present writer has summarized these criticisms as 
follows: 


1. The administrative and supervisory organization is autocratic, not 
democratic, taking its model from big business or the army, or both. 
The American school system is administered upon a pattern diametric- 
ally opposite to democracy. 

2. In the autocratic school organization there is a complete separation 
of planning and performance, The plans are the work of so-called 
experts far removed from the classroom situation where they are to be 
executed by defenseless teachers in a do-or-die attitude. There is the 
further inference that plans worthy of the name are part and parcel of 
the immediate situation. Furthermore, the only persons in a position 
to evaluate the outcomes of the plans are the teachers and pupils, who 
are excluded from this role in the traditional school organization. Thus, 
our implicit philosophy of educational administration is one of dictator- 
ship. 

3. There is a clamor for loyalty up the line, but no loyalty down the 
line. Teachers are supposed to defend their principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, but the officials owe nothing to the teachers. The 
officials have been known to take the credit for the few successful 
innovations that were bootlegged into the system in defiance of the 
authorities. The “line” is practically a one-way street. 

4. The supervision is dictatorial. Supervisors elaborate pet theories 
which the teachers are duty-bound to execute, whether they fit the situ- 
ation or not. Teachers rise and fall on the scores the pupils make on 
tests made or administered by the supervisors. Teachers live from day 
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to day, enslaved with foreign ideas and with their professional lives at 
stake. “Getting by the supervisor” is the substitute for early profes- 
sional ideals and there is a premium on docility and tractability, instead 
of on growth and leadership. 


5. The teacher occupies a subordinate position in American educa- 
tion. Copying from the medical profession (and there is a good deal of 
medical terminology in American education: diagnosis, remedial treat- 
ment, etc.), the supervisor or principal plays the professional role of 
the doctor and the teacher is left with the menial tasks of the nurse, 
dependent upon his superiors for prescriptions every step of the way. 
The superior is the knower; the subordinate is the doer, with no share 
in policy making. The supervisor may pose as a helper on a plane of 
equality, but the teachers recognize the subtle maneuvers by which he 
gets his way. 


6. The teacher's personality is violated. Teachers are given devices 
and techniques and told to use them to produce the results in pupils 
desired by the officials. Teachers are used as means-to-ends, and not as 
ends in-and-of-themselves. Thus, there is direct violation of the princi- 
ple of humanity. Thousands of sparkling personalities are dimmed, 
disintegrated, or frustrated. 


7. The pupil’s personality 1s violated. In the interests of group 
standards, the individual is forgotten. His duty is to do or die. By 
oppression and suppression he is to learn to use wisely the relative 
freedom of adult life. Only by living in an environment that respects 
personality can we develop respect for the personality of others. 


8. Autocratic supervision violates the spirit of science. It does not 
ask what is right, but who is right, and the highest official is always 
right. A teacher discovers through experimentation that a certain pro- 
cedure is wrong, but because of his superior’s convictions is compelled 
to continue its use. 


9. Autocratic supervision breeds the cult of blind obedience, with the 
result that the blind teachers lead the blind pupils. Schools are con- 
ducted for the prevention of thought. 


10. Classroom procedures are correspondingly dictatorial. The typi- 
cal teacher’s diary might well be entitled, “An Autocrat in the Class- 
room.” Pupils do not learn to evaluate conflicting claims, weigh 
evidence, search for the truth, detect propaganda, or arrive at inde- 
pendent judgments. They follow the dictates of the higher-ups via the 
teacher’s voice. How can the teacher show the class the spirit of 
democracy when the teacher himself is an instrument of autocracy ? 
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11. Efficiency is the god of the administrator. Teachers’ proposals 
are ignored because they might upset the efficiency of the system. The 
beautiful buildings and the public receive more attention than the 
teachers or the pupils. As a result, “the average American schools are 
in practice at least twenty years behind our most forward-looking 
theory.” Individual differences and child growth and development are 
pushed aside in the interests of efficiency. 

12. Our schools have ignored the social challenge. Teachers and 
pupils are not permitted to reflect upon the present social order. I[llus- 
trations must be drawn from far afield; the local community must not 
be touched. Superintendents have not sensed the role that they play in 
the formulation of social policies. 

13. Supervision has been centered in subject-matter mastery, ignor- 
ing largely pupil growth in capacity for independent thinking, in variety 
of interests, in attitudes, appreciations, and habits. The tendency to 
organize supervision by subjects has had many bad effects, chief of 
which is the undue emphasis on teaching subject matter to the exclusion 
of more important values in child growth and development.?® 


As a result of these criticisms teachers are finding more 
wholesome working conditions; a new conception of school 
supervision and administration is evolving. Democratic inno- 
vations are noticeable on every hand. The new practices are 
centered in a few premises: “(1) that no one serve merely as 
an instrument in the hands of another; (2) that each be afforded 
an opportunity to realize his own personality through the or- 
ganizing activity of his own capacity; and (3) that each per- 
form his own specialized tasks with a full consciousness of their. 
implications in the functions of others.” *” 

A Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Education Association asserts: 


If we believe that creating is the essence of education and intelligent 
self-direction the supreme act of life, a program of creative supervision 
should be so planned and administered as to achieve as far as possible 
the intelligent self-direction of the teacher through (1) an environment 
in which she is free to respond creatively; (2) opportunity to do her 


26 John T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1942, pp. 216-218. 

27H. B. Alberty and V. T. Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary School, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1931, p. 103. 
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own thinking, to form her own judgments, to discover her own finest 
interests and abilities; (3) sufficient guidance to develop her own tech- 
niques and her own procedures based on a knowledge of how learning 
takes place; (4) continuous experiences which result in more and better 
self-direction in the re-creation of her experiences, and in the integra- 
tion of her personality.28 


Summary 


The education of a teacher is one of society’s most important 
tasks. In the interests of social well-being the teachers of the 
nation must be a superior group of persons. As time marches 
on, teacher-training institutions must take steps to see that only 
the potentially successful students are admitted to professional 
training. Furthermore, the student in training must be care- 
fully guided in his choice of the level of the educational systems 
in which he can best serve, and his field of specialization. It is 
important that the prospective teacher enter the best possible 
teacher-training institution and that he make the best possible 
use of its services, recognizing its strengths and weaknesses. 
Also, he should know the certification requirements well in 
advance of the time he expects to be certified. This chapter has 
been aimed to orient the prospective teacher with respect to 
many of the problems of teacher-education so important to him 
personally. 


Stupy AIDS 


1. What is the surest way to improve education? 
2. What is “the number 1 job of American colleges and universi- 
ties’? Explain. 
» 3. What is the social composition of America’s teaching body? Is 
this as it should be? 


4, Are elementary school and high school teachers from the same 
economic classes? Should they be? 


28 “Supervision and the Creative Teacher,’ Fifth Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, p. 290. 
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. According to Elsbree, what are the most serious handicaps con- 


fronting the profession? Do you agree? 


. Debate the issue: Resolved, that teacher-training institutions 


should have the right to reject students. 


. How should prospective teachers be screened? What are valid 


criteria ? 


. Are teachers as a class a superior group? What is the evi- 


dence, pro and con? 


. Which is better, a teaching profession predominately of young- 


or of middle-aged people? Justify your answer. 


Describe the various types of teacher-training institutions: 
What is a “normal school’? a “teachers college”? a “state col- 
lege’? a “liberal arts college’? Which do you personally 
favor? Why? 


Should each state certify its own teachers? (In this connection 
you may wish to consult Chapters 8 and 9.) 


What are the recent trends in teacher certification ? 


At which level and in which subject area do you intend to 
teach? Why? 


Should one enter the teaching profession at one level with the 
idea of later shifting to another? 


If you choose to teach in high school, what subjects do you 
intend to teach? Why? 


What are the recognized objectives in teacher education? 
Does a teacher get a well-rounded education ? 


What is a “workshop”? How is it organized and how does it 
function? 


Should school administration be more democratic? How? 


Write a brief paper entitled—“What I Think of the Teaching 
Profession.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE ORGANIZATION: OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


Collect whatever of talent, of erudition, or eloquence, or 
authority the broad land can supply, and go forth and teach 
this people—Horace MANN 


Teaching as a vocation has been regarded as one of the 
four traditional professions (law, theology, medicine, and 
teaching). However, not all teachers have always been granted 
professional status; historically the professional term has been 
applied only to those in the higher brackets, the professors and 
the schoolmasters. Only in recent times has the issue arisen as 
to whether or not the profession of teaching is all-inclusive. The 
professional advances of the last few years have gone a long 
way in resolving the issue in the affirmative, but the debate 
still rages in some quarters. 

As suggested in the previous chapter, the teaching body in- 
cludes persons of the widest diversity of culture, professional 
interest, and training. It includes those who are qualified by 
nature and training to direct the learning activities of the rising 
generation, and, unfortunately, it also includes some who are 
neither prepared for nor interested in the task. It includes those 
who are proud to be called teachers, and those who are ashamed 
of the title; those who have dedicated their lives to the calling, 
and those who are using teaching as a steppingstone to some- 
thing thought to be better. So long as teachers are such a 
heterogeneous group of persons, teaching is not the profession 
it should be. 

Great professional strides have been made in recent years. 
No one familiar with the great body of professional literature of 
the last few decades, with the numerous professional schools for — 
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teachers established since the turn of the century, or with the 
important task that confronts the teaching body, will doubt 
the need, or the possibilities, of a teaching profession. 
Teaching, at its best, is as worthy of the title as any profes- 
sion. Like medicine, teaching is a science and an art. Although 
dependent in part on more or less empirical tradition, in this 
respect it is no different than medicine. And, it may be properly 
argued that it is more scientific than either law or theology. 


Teachers Render Social Service 


Various definitions have been proposed for a profession. 
The Supreme Court of the United States once defined a pro- 
fession as follows: “‘A vocation involving relations to the affairs 
of others of such a nature as to require for its proper conduct 
an equipment of learning or skill, or both, and to warrant the 
community in making restrictions in respect to its exercise.” 
The certification requirements of the various states would in- 
dicate that teaching has attained this status in every common- 
wealth. 

Technical distinctions between professions and occupations 
have been attempted. Although these are the earmarks of a 
profession, it is generally conceded that a profession is not 
simply a collection of individuals who make a living for them- 
_ selves by the same kind of work and who organize for the 
protection of the members. Any group of laborers might 
qualify, if that were all. The traditional professions enforce 
certain standards upon the members, not only for the protection 
of their members, but for the better protection of the public. 
Moreover, they assume certain responsibilties for the competence 
of their members and the quality of their wares, and they de- 
liberately prohibit certain kinds of conduct on the ground that 
they are calculated to bring the profession into disrepute. Al- 
though these also are commonly regarded as the earmarks of a 
profession, it must be conceded that if organized, other bodies 
of workers might do the same. It is apparent that we have 
not yet hit upon the factors that distinguish the profession 
from the occupation. The remaining discussion, while not 
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disregarding the above attributes, will center on two factors not 
previously mentioned, namely, a high and specialized type of 
social service, and professional ethics. 

Teachers do render a high and specialized form of social 
service. Not everyone can teach. Even those most gifted by 
nature must acquire a good general education and much pro- 
fessional knowledge and many professional techniques and skills 
before they assume the role of teacher. The teacher must be 
well grounded in biological and social sciences, especially 
psychology and sociology; “he must use language with precision, 
if not elegance, in both its spoken and written form’; and he 
must know something about the physical forces of the universe. 
Then, he must acquire professional knowledge, skills and judg- 
ments. The professional knowledge must be derived as far as 
possible from scientific studies, “not from traditional lore, rule 
of thumb, undocumented experience, authoritarian pronounce- 
ments, or pseudo-scientific hocus pocus.’”’ Every teacher must 
have a repertoire of skills, many of which are acquired only 
with considerable practice. Techniques and methods are as 
indispensable now as in days of yore, but the teacher must 
know why, when, and how to use them wisely. After all, it is 
professional judgment that differentiates a profession from a 
skilled trade or craft. As Trow says, “The situation is not so 
simple as in a trade skill where one learns that when a appears 
you must do x. Instead, for the professional man it is more 
apt to be, when a appears do x if c and d are present but e is 
not, unless x would result in f, in which case y or 2 might be 
tried, but watch out for g and h!’’* 

Trow continues, ‘““The professional man, whatever his field, 
is called upon to decide what the difficulty is (diagnosis), what 
may be expected (prognosis), what should be done about it 
(treatment). He must know the implications of a situation, 
and recommend action or employ professional techniques in 
accordance with the demands of the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment.” Withal, ‘he will maintain a certain air of de- 
tachment, for he must not be angered by, or oversympathetic 


1 William Clark Trow, ‘Teaching as a Profession,” The University School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 16:20-23 (November, 1944). 
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toward, those with whose problems he is entrusted.” * In all 
situations he must be guided by the professional code of ethics. 


Professional Codes of Ethics 


Aside from the high and specialized type of social service, 
a profession is noted for its high professional code of ethics. 
During the past fifty years numerous codes of ethics for teachers 
have been prepared by individuals, by classes in teacher-training 
institutions, and by local, state, and national associations. The 
first official state code for teachers was adopted in 1896 by the 
state teachers’ association of Georgia. California followed suit 
in 1904, and Alabama in 1908. By 1921, the teachers’ associa- 
tions in eight states had official codes and by 1930, twenty-three 
states had adopted such documents. By 1945, this number had 
increased to thirty-four, and eight other states had adopted the 
code of the National Education Association. The National 
Education Association appointed a committee on ethics in 
1924, and in 1929 officially approved a code. 

The student will be interested in examining the latest edition 
of the NEA Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession, adopted 
‘by the Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association at the Boston Convention, July, 1941: 


Preamble 


BELIEVING: That true democracy can best be achieved by a process 
of free public education made available to all the children of all the 
people ; 

That the teachers in the United States have a large and inescapable 
responsibility in fashioning the ideals of children and youth; 

That such responsibility requires the services of men and women of 
high ideals, broad education, and profound human understanding; and, 
in order that the aims of democratic education may be realized more 
fully, that the welfare of the teaching profession may be promoted; and, 

That teachers may observe proper standards of conduct in their 
professional relations, the National Education Association of the 
United States proposes this code of ethics for its members. 


2 [bid.,-p. 23. 
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The term “teacher” as used in this code shall include all persons 
directly engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, an ad- 
ministrative, or a supervisory capacity. 


ARTICLE I—RELATIONS TO PUPILS AND THE HoME 


Section 1—It is the duty of the teacher to be just, courteous, and pro- 
fessional in all his relations with pupils. He should consider their 
individual differences, needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and 
environments. 

Section 2—He should refrain from tutoring pupils of his classes for 
pay, and from referring such pupils to any member of his immediate 
family for tutoring. 

Section 3—The professional relations of a teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous care that is required in the confidential 
relations of one teacher with another. A teacher, therefore, should not 
disclose any information obtained confidentially from his pupils, unless 
it is for the best interest of the child and the public. 

Section 4—A teacher should seek to establish friendly and intelligent 
cooperation between home and school, ever keeping in mind the dignity 
of his profession and the welfare of the pupils. He should do or say 
nothing that would undermine the confidence and respect of his pupils 
for their parents. He should inform the pupils and parents regarding 
the importance, purposes, accomplishments, and needs of the schools. 


ARTICLE II—RELATIONS TO Civic AFFAIRS 


Section 1—It is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his 
pupils an appreciation of the principles of democracy. He should direct 
full and free discussion of appropriate controversial issues with the 
expectation that comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead to 
an understanding, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the princi- 
ples of democracy. A teacher should refrain from using his classroom 
privileges and prestige to promote partisan politics, sectarian religious 
views, or selfish propaganda of any kind. 

Section 2—A teacher should recognize and perform all the acces of 
citizenship. He should subordinate his personal desires to the best 
interests of the public good. He should be loyal to the school system, 
the state, and the nation, but should exercise his right to give construc- 
tive criticisms. 

Section 3—A teacher’s life should show that education makes people 
better citizens and better neighbors. His personal conduct should not 
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needlessly offend the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in 
which he serves. 


ARTICLE III—RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 


Section 1—Each member of the teaching profession should dignify 
his calling on all occasions and should uphold the importance of his 
services to society. On the other hand, he should not indulge in personal 
exploitation. 

Section 2—A teacher should encourage able and sincere individuals 
to enter the teaching profession and discourage those who plan to use 
this profession merely as a steppingstone to some other vocation. 

Section 3—It is the duty of the teacher to maintain his own efficiency 
by study, by travel, and by other means which keep him abreast of the 
trends in education and the world in which he lives. 

Section 4—Every teacher should have membership in his local, state, 
and national professional organizations, and should participate actively 
and unselfishly in them. Professional growth and personality develop- 
ment are the natural product of such professional activity. Teachers 
should avoid the promotion of organization rivalry and divisive com- 
petition which weaken the cause of education. 

Section 5—While not limiting their services by reason of small 
salary, teachers should insist upon a salary scale commensurate with the 
social demands laid upon them by society. They should not knowingly 
underbid a rival or agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by 
a recognized schedule. They should not apply for positions for the sole 
purpose of forcing an increase in salary in their present position; cor- 
respondingly, school officials should not refuse to give deserved salary 
increases to efficient employees until offers from other school authorities 
have forced them to do so. 

Section 6—A teacher should not apply for a specific position cur- 
rently held by another teacher. Unless the rules of the school system 
otherwise prescribe, he should file his application with the chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Section 7—Since qualification should be the sole determining factor 
in appointment and promotion, the use of pressure on school officials to 
secure a position or to obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8—Testimonials regarding teachers should be truthful and 
confidential, and should be treated as confidential information by the 
school authorities receiving them. 

Section 9—A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be 
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given both by school officials and teachers in case a change in position 
is to be made. 

Section 10—Democratic procedures should be practiced by members 
of the teaching profession. Cooperation should be predicated upon the 
recognition of the worth and the dignity of individual personality. All 
teachers should observe the professional’courtesy of transacting official 
business with the properly designated authority. 

Section 11—School officials should encourage and nurture the pro- 
fessional growth of all teachers by promotion or by other appropriate 
methods of recognition. School officials who fail to recommend a 
worthy teacher for a better position outside their school system because 
they do not desire to lose his services are acting unethically. 

Section 12—-A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other 
teachers except that formally presented to a school official for the wel- 
fare of the school. It is unethical to fail to report to the duly consti- 
tuted authority any matters which are detrimental to the welfare of the 
school. 

Section 13—Except when called upon for counsel or other assistance, 
a teacher should not interfere in any matter between another teacher 
and a pupil. 

Section 14—A teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a com- 
mission, royalty, or other compensation, for endorsing books or other 
school materials in the selection or purchase of which he can exert in- 
fluence, or concerning which he can exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or other compensation for helping an- 
other to secure a position. 


ARTICLE IV—-STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


There is hereby established a Standing Committee on Professional 
Ethics consisting of five members appointed by the president. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee to study and to take appropriate 
action on such cases of violation of this Code as may be referred to it. 
The Committee shall be responsible also for publicizing the Code, pro- 
moting its use in institutions for the preparation of teachers, and 
recommending needed modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to come from a state which 
has an Ethics Committee, such case shall immediately be referred to said 
state committee for investigation and action. In the case of a violation 
reported from a state which has neither a code nor an ethics committee, 
or from a state which*has a code but no ethics committee, the NEA 
Ethics Committee shall take such action as seems wise and reasonable 
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and will impress members with the importance of respect for proper 
professional conduct. Such action shall be reported to the chief school 
officers of the community and the state from which the violation is 
reported. 

The Committee is further vested with authority to expel a member 
from the National Education Association for flagrant violation of this 
code. 


The following is a representative state code, approved by the 
House of Delegates of the Utah Education Association on 
October 11, 1945: 


1. Teaching is a profession that merits our utmost loyalty and devo- 
tion. We will undertake our work wholeheartedly and enthusiastically as 
a profession worthy of the best effort of the most capable—a commend- 
able life’s work and not a temporary steppingstone. 

2. In teaching, as in all worthy professions, growth is essential to 
life. We will keep abreast of progress and in touch with the advance- 
ment of vital interests of the profession and of those whom we serve. 
We will employ every effective means of growing professionally, such 
as the reading of books and magazines, active affiliation with local, state, 
and national education associations and other related organizations, 
organized study programs, attendance and participation in faculty meet- 
ings, discussion groups, institutes, and conventions. We will recognize 
the importance of being scholastically and professionally prepared for 
the positions we seek or accept. 

3. In any profession service is of paramount importance. As teach- 
ers we will always endeavor to render the highest quality of service of 
which we are capable in terms of the needs of our students and of 
society, irrespective of the amount of compensation. However, we will 
not be unmindful of the importance of adequate financial compensation 
for professional service through the operation of an equitable and ade- 
quate salary schedule. 

4. We believe in democratic cooperation in a spirit of courteous 
helpfulness and sympathetic understanding. We will strive earnestly 
to teach democracy through living democracy in our personal and pro- 
fessional relations with pupils and ate and with fellow teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

5. Ethical teachers are truly patriotic in the deepest and best sense. 
We believe in humanity and in the ideals of our country as a worthy 
member of the world family of nations organized to promote peace and 
progress for all people. As good citizens, we will participate in the 
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activities of the community, and especially in those activities that have 
to do with the protection and betterment of the immature. 

6. We believe in the improvability and educability of persons and 
peoples, and we affirm our faith in the great power of democratic edu- 
cation as an agency for both individual and social progress. 

7. Recognizing that schools exist for the learners, we will be mind- 
ful of the influence of the teacher’s personality on the developing per- 
sonalities of children and youth. We believe that the teacher who is a 
pessimist, a grouch, or a cynic has no legitimate place in the school room. 

8. Ethical teachers are dependable. We will respect the terms and 
the spirit of every appointment and contract into which we enter and 
expect others to do likewise. We will neither claim nor assume any 
special cancellation privilege which we would be unwilling to have 
exercised by the board of education under the terms of the contract. 

9. We will be loyal to other members of the profession and strive 
to enhance their influence for good among pupils, fellow teachers, and 
members of the community. We will avoid unfavorable criticism of 
associates except when professionally made to proper officials, and then 
only on the basis of verifiable facts and conditions. We will, however, 
feel professionally obligated to report unethical and harmful practices 
to the proper officials as a helpful means of safeguarding the important 
services of the school. 

10. We believe that teacher placement in the public schools is a public 
service in the public interest, chargeable to public funds, and we deem 
it professionally unethical for teachers to be charged or made to pay 
private commissions for being placed in positions. 

11. We believe that admission to programs of specific preparation 
for teaching, which may lead to employment in the public schools, is a 
privilege to be granted by society on the basis of merit and aptitude and 
is not a right to be demanded and claimed by any citizen. We will, 
therefore, encourage the more capable and desirable young people (as 
judged by a combination of the best available criteria) to enter the field 
of preparation for teaching on the basis of sound programs of selective 
admission. 

12. Although recognizing the desirability of having the position seek 
the person, when applying for a position we will make application to the 
properly designated official. We will not apply for a specific position 
that is not vacant, nor will we underbid others or underbid the salary 
schedule in an effort to obtain a position. After signing a contract we 
will not make further applications to other districts except for the 
period following the legal expiration of the contract. We will likewise 
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expect employing officials of other districts to clear with our super- 
intendent of schools before offering us a contract which entails the 
cancelling of the one we have already signed. 

13. We will not solicit or accept private fees for educational work 
which interferes with or is covered by the contracts for service which 
we have signed with the school or school district, and we will not un- 
ethically require of pupils private lesson work from ourselves as a 
prerequisite to admission to courses or classes in the school. 

14. Testimonials regarding teachers should be truthful, unevasive, 
and confidential, and should be sent directly to the prospective employer 
or institution desiring information about the teacher. We will, there- 
fore, neither issue nor seek “to whom it may concern” recommendations 
which are carried in hand. 

15. As professional teachers we will avoid the endorsing of educa- 
tional materials for mere personal gain or for any other reason except 
upon the basis of the honest merits* of the educational books or other 
materials which we conscientiously and ethically desire to recommend 
to teachers or to the public. 

16. Although as teachers we claim all honorable rights as citizens 
of our democracy, including the right of protection from the damaging 
influence of petty prejudices, yet we recognize that the nature of the 
educative process which we direct requires that the conduct of the 
teachers conform to the desirable patterns or standards of behavior of 
the better and more wholesome members of the community. 

17. We will have reverence for all that is good, and so teach that we 
will encourage in our pupils the development of the fundamental virtues 
involved in the good life. We will respect as sacred the right of each 
individual to his own religious faith and worship, and we will not seek 
to impose upon those we teach either our own religious creed or our 
antagonism to theirs. 


Professional Organizations 


A profession cannot exist without professional organizations. 
It is the organization that binds the professional workers 
together, makes them cognizant of their problems, protects 
them from outside pressures, insists on professional competency 
and performance by its members, and enables them to surmount 
the barriers in their paths. Also, it is the professional organiza- 
tion that puts the welfare of the public above the welfare of the 
individual members. 
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The professional teachers’ organizations should keep the 
welfare of the pupils before the teachers and the public. At the 
depths of the Great Depression of the ’thirties Professor George 
S. Counts, shocked the educational world with the assertion, 
“The teachers should deliberately reach for power and then 
make the most of their conquest.” 

For docile teachers, trained in the traditional role of 
servitude, this was strong doctrine. However, his analysis is 
quite convincing : 

Representing as they do, not the interests of the moment or of any 
special class, but rather the common and abiding interests of the people, 
teachers are under heavy social obligation to protect and further these 
interests. In this they occupy a relatively unique position in society. 
Also, since the profession should embrace scientists and scholars of the 
highest ranks, as well as teachers »working at all levels of the educa- 
tional system, it has at its disposal, as no other group, the knowledge 
and wisdom of the ages. It is scarcely thinkable that these men and 
women would ever act as selfishly or bungle as badly as have the so- 
called “practical” men of our generation—the politicians, the financiers, 
the industrialists. If all of these facts are taken into account, instead 
of shunning power, the profession should rather seek power, and then 
strive to use that power fully and wisely, and in the interests of the 
great masses of people.’ 


In spite of this pronouncement, it must be admitted by the 
impartial observer that “the real control of education rests in 
the hands of various relatively small, compactly organized, self- 
seeking groups outside the teaching profession.” The chambers 
of commerce, the manufacturers’ associations, the medical associ- 
ations, the motion picture producers’ associations, the news- 
paper publishers’ associations, the radio industry associations, 
the patriotic societies, the service clubs, the war veterans’ 
organizations, and the women’s clubs do not hesitate to influence 
educationa! policy. It oftentimes appears to the observer that 
these organizations function largely in the interests of their 
groups. 

Should the teachers, who have the most at stake, who know 
the most about the project, and who, as Counts says, “have 


3 George S. Counts, Dare the School Remake the Social Order? New York: John 
Day Co., Inc., 1932, pp. 29-30. 
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the interests of the pupils at heart,’ stand by idly? Elsewhere, 
Counts declares, “educational policy will tend to be blind and 
uninformed if those who have seriously studied the science and 
art of education and who are actually engaged in education as a 
life career do not cooperate in the same process, usually in a 
position of leadership.” * 

Individually, teachers can do little to press their claims to 
leadership. Collectively, through their professional organiza- 
tions, they can make their voices heard and their power felt. 
Professional teachers cannot dodge some responsibilities for 
remolding and reshaping the world. What group is in a better 
position to extol the ideals of freedom, justice, opportunity, and 
status? Teachers owe to humanity their support of worthy 
causes—social, economic, and political. 

It should be obvious to every reader that organized teachers 
should influence the educational policies of the district in which 
they teach. No less important than the performance of the 
individual teacher—in fact, the final determinant of that per- 
formance—is the educational policy of the school system in 
which he works. Toa great extent, the formulation, initiation, 
guidance, and support of educational policies are the responsi- 
bility of the teachers, individually and collectively. 

The adoption of educational policies is a public function 
carried on by public officials elected for that purpose. But the 
formulation of the policies is a professional responsibilty. The 
school administrator who fails to capitalize upon the experi- 
ences and wisdom of his staff in formulating his proposals to 
the board is doomed to at least partial failure. Oftentimes, 
school administrators do not appreciate the wisdom of this 
course of action, and unless the teachers, principals, and super- 
visors are organized, they are ignored in the formative stages of 
educational policies. In recent years professional organizations 
have assumed more and more responsibility in influencing and 
making policy. 

Less controversial is the role of the professional organization 
in the improvement of the performance of its members and the 


4 Ernest O. Melby (Ed.), “Mobilizing Educational Resources”; Sixth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, New York: Harper & Bros., 1943, p. 30. 
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advancement of the research upon which such progress depends. 
This function was recognized years ago. In fact, the early 
professional organizations were built around teachers’ institutes 
and conventions. These conventions have afforded the teachers 
their only opportunity of seeing and hearing the authors of 
professional books and. school executives in high positions. 
Although the humorist has talked about taking the “toot” out of 
the institute, to most teachers a convention is an inspiration, 
giving the “lift”? needed for undertaking the work of the new 
school year. In fact, many teachers still regard the convention 
program as the “pay-off”; if the program is poor, it is com- 
monly thought that the professional dues have been wasted. 
Teachers in service need more, not less, discussions on the 
knowledges, skills, techniques, and methods involved in effective 
educational programs. 

In recent years teachers’ organizations are paying more 
attention to teachers’ welfare (the topics discussed in Chapter 
2): salaries, tenure, retirement, sick leave, sabbatical leave, etc. 

Probably the role of professional organizations is best illus- 
trated by the Platform of the National Education Association. 
In the 1931 convention a committee was appointed to draw up 
a permanent platform for the NEA. This platform was adopted 
at the 1932 convention. Since that time the platform has been 
restudied by each annual Committee on Resolutions and changed 
in the light of new needs and purposes. Resolutions are adopted 
in each year, dealing with the specific issues pressing at that 
time. The platform, then, is supplemented by the annual 
resolutions. 


The National Education Association believes that education is the 
inalienable right of every American; that it is essential to our society 
for the promotion and preservation of democratic ideals. Therefore, 
the Association declares its convictions and challenges its members to 
leadership in attaining the objectives of this covenant. 


LAP AG HILD 


Every child, regardless of race, belief, economic status, residence, or 
physical handicap, should have the opportunity for fullest development 
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in mental, moral, social, and physical health, and in the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills that are essential for individual happiness and 
effective citizenship in a democracy. As means to this end, the Asso- 
ciation advocates: 


[A] Enriched curriculums that prepare the child for his cultural, 
vocational, recreational, social, and civic responsibilities, and that take 
into account the interests, needs, and abilities of individuals. 

[B] Socially desirable environment that will give a background of 
more fertile experience. The radio and motion pictures are of such 
momentous force in the life of the child that every effort should be 
exerted toward the continuous improvement of motion pictures and 
radio programs. ; 

[C] Appropriate instruction in health which will help the child to 
understand the scientific basis of health and to develop health habits. 
This will include scientific instruction regarding the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics upon the human body and upon society. 

[D] Health services that will strengthen the effectiveness of indi- 
viduals as citizens. The school should fight the evils of malnutrition, 
physical ailments, and lack of physical comforts by securing adequate 
food, clothing, and medical care thru coordinated efforts of local, state, 
and federal agencies for the children who are in need. 

[E] Amendment of the Constitution of the United States to provide 
for the prohibition of child labor. 

’ [F] The right to unfettered teaching, which will aid the child to 
adjust himself to his environment and to changing social conditions thru 
the development of habits of sound thinking. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of American democracy demand that students be informed con- 
cerning controversial issues. 

[G] Systematic programs of vocational and educational guidance, 
vocational placement, and followup, in charge of competent persons 
especially equipped for the work. 

[H] Recreational programs that lead toward constructive use of 
leisuretime. 


II. Toe TEACHER 


Teachers, regardless of position or title, are professional workers in 
a common cause, and, as such, have certain responsibilities and rights. 
The interests of the child and of the profession require: 


[A] Teachers of sound character and good health, with high civic 
ideals, who have been effectively prepared for the service which they 
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are to perform. Their education should be rich in cultural, professional, 
and subjectmatter content, and adapted to the demands of actual service. 


[B] Teachers who have the professional attitude in regard to self- 
improvement. 

[1] Those in service should be students of professional problems, 
seeking in every way to develop better educational practices. 

[2] Teachers should observe the principles of conduct set forth in 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the National Education Association. 

[3] Teachers should have membership in local, state, and national 
education associations. 


[C] Teachers who are protected in their Constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly. Intellectual freedom is a pub- 
lic safeguard. It is the surest guarantee of orderly change and progress. 

[1] The teacher’s conduct should be subject only to such controls 
as those to which other responsible citizens are subjected. 

[2] Teachers should have the privilege of presenting all points of 
view without danger of reprisal by school administrations or by pressure 
groups in the community. 

[3] Teachers should have the right of protection from intimidation 
thru fear of loss of position, reduction of salary, loss of opportunities 
for advancement, or deprivation of their usual assignments, responsi- 
bilities, and authorities. 

[4] Teachers should have the right to organize, and to support or- 
ganizations that they consider to be in their own and in the public in- 
terest. Likewise, they should have the right to participation in 
determining school policies and school management. 


[D] Teachers who are protected by salaries adequate to attract and 
hold in the service men and women of marked ability and thoro training. 

[E] Teachers who are protected, in case of disability or old age, by 
means of sound retirement systems and, in case of financial emergency, 
by credit unions. 

[F] Teachers who are protected from discharge for political, re- 
ligious, personal, or other unjust reasons by effective tenure laws. 


Iliv Tue ApuLt 


The adult furnishes to society leadership and vision; therefore, it is 
essential that he be trained in the fundamentals of education, be made 
responsive to the demands upon him as a citizen, and be enabled to give 
guidance to youth. The Association advocates concerted local, state, 
and national efforts to attain these ends thru: 
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[A] Adult education that enriches the cultural aspects of life, pre- 
pares for parenthood, provides opportunity to develop personal talents, 
improves or retrains for greater efficiency, and emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of social life. 

[1] The existence of illiteracy in the United States presents an 
insistent challenge to laymen and teachers. 

[2] The minimum requirements for naturalization should include the 
ability to read and to write the English language understandingly; a 
general knowledge of local, state, and national government; the desire 
to exercise the right of suffrage; and evidence of mental and economic 
competency. Provision should be made to receive all persons into citi- 
zenship with suitable ceremony. 


[B] Recreational programs that will give training in the use of 
leisuretime activities. 


ITV. ORGANIZATION 


A combination of national, state and local support of public schools 
is necessary to provide adequate educational opportunities in all sections 
of the various states. For maximum effectiveness the Association be- 
lieves that: 


[A] The national government should study, stimulate, and support 
education in the interest of a high type of citizenship. 

[1] The federal government should disseminate information on 
problems of education. 

[2] A Department of Education with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet should be established. 


[B] The state government should organize and direct education 
within the state. 

[1] The state department of education in each state should: 

[a] Thru experimentation and leadership, stimulate local communi- 
ties to provide adequate programs of education. 

[b] Provide and administer a system of certification of teachers 
based upon professional standards. The Association recommends a 
minimum of four years of college preparation. 

[c] Certify as to the adequacy of local programs of education in 
meeting state standards. 

- [2] Each state should provide for a system of free schools, begin- 
ning with the nursery school and extending thru the university, with a 
full school day, a full school year, and class enrolment not to exceed 
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thirty, with special attention to groups of exceptional children, and with 
provision for adult education. 

[a]. Schools for children in rural communities should be recognized 
as essential and integral parts of the public-school system. 

[b] Exceptional children, whether gifted or handicapped, should 
receive instruction, guidance, and special care in accordance with their 
respective needs. 

[c] Every state should provide a complete program of vocational 
education for youths and adults. First, classes should be organized and 
maintained as integral parts of local school systems. Second, parttime 
and evening classes should be provided when necessary. 

[3] Every state should provide for the training of teachers and 
should establish standards of qualification. 


[C] The local district should organize and administer its school 
system in conformity with the standards set by the state. 

[1] Local, district, and state boards of control should be chosen on 
a nonpartisan basis, selected at large from the areas that the board is 
to serve. Terms of office should be such that a majority of the board 
will not come into office at any one time. 

[2] The local unit of school control should be large enough to justify 
the employment of men and women with special training in educational 
leadership for administration and supervision. 

[3] Lay boards should be guided by the recommendations of pro- 
fessional educators. 

[4] School budgets should be prepared by the school superintendent 
and his staff and approved by the board of education. 

[5] The selection and promotion of teachers should be on a profes- 
sional basis. First, teachers of equivalent training and experience 
should receive equal pay, regardless of sex or grade taught. Second, 
teachers should not be discriminated against because of race, color, be- 
lief, residence, or economic or marital status. 


V. FINANCE 


Combined liberal support from national, state, and local sources is 
necessary to provide a complete program of adequate educational op- 
portunities in all sections of the various states. In order to make this 
program possible with maximum effectiveness the Association advo- 
cates: 


[A] A coordination of the taxing policies of national, state, and local 
units of government. 
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[B] The federal government should give financial assistance to the 
states and territories for the support of education. 

[1] Federal funds should be provided with the understanding that 
the expenditure of such funds and the shaping of educational policies 
shall be matters of state and local control. 

[2] Special federal funds should be made available without federal 
dictation to prevent the interruption of education in areas devastated by 
widespread disasters. 

[3] Until Congress establishes a Department of Education, funds 
appropriated to the Office of Education should be augmented to make 
its efforts increasingly effective. 


[C] Each state should provide for the support from public funds of 
a complete system of free schools. 

[D] Each unit of government should be free from measures de- 
signed to place a constitutional limit on taxation within the various 
states. 

[E] Boards of education should have financial autonomy in order 
to fulfill their responsibilities. 

[F] Research in public finance should discover and disseminate 
facts concerning the best sources for revenues and their efficient ex- 
penditure. 

[G] A continuing program of enlightenment of the public, pupils, 
and teachers regarding the financial needs of the schools and regarding 
the principles of taxation should be carried on within the various states. 


VI. Pusitic RELATIONS 


Education should prepare each generation to meet the social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of an ever-changing world. All activities 
of the school should contribute to the habits and attitudes that manifest 
themselves in integrity in private and public life, law observance, and 
intelligent participation in civic affairs and world citizenship. To estab- 
lish thru education closer relationship of people, the Association advo- 
cates: 


[A] Continuous programs to interpret to the community the aims, 
practices, and achievements of the schools. 

[B] National movements among parents and teachers to safeguard 
the welfare of children and to bring the school, the home, and the 
community into closer cooperation. 

[C] World education associations that will encourage systematic 
interchange of professional knowledge, visits, and conferences. 
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[D] Teaching children the truth about war, its costs in human life 
and ideals and in material wealth; the values of peace; and the need 
of an organization of nations with power to preserve peace. 

[E] The teaching of history in such a manner that, while at all 
times presenting accurate statements of fact, it will emphasize the 
virtues and achievements of all nations and increase international good- 
will. : 


The National Education Association 


An understanding of the place and functions of teachers’ 
organizations includes some familiarity with the National Edu- 
cation Association. Its history is briefed as follows: 


HISTORY AND PURPOSE OF THE NEA 


In response to a “call” signed by presidents of ten state teachers 
associations, 43 educators gathered in Philadelphia on August 26, 1857, 
and founded the National Teachers’ Association “to elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of the teaching profession and to pro- 
mote the cause of education thruout the country.” 

In 1870 the National Association of School Superintendents and 
the American Normal School Association united with the NTA to 
form the National Educational Association. The superintendent and 
normal-school groups became departments. In the years since, the 
Association has added other departments until it now has 28. 

In 1884 a large and forward-looking convention was held in Madison, 
Wisconsin. After this meeting membership, until then very small, 
increased considerably. The NEA secured incorporation under laws 
of the District of Columbia in 1886. In 1906 it was chartered by 
Congress as the National Educational Association of the United States. 

In 1892, with the appointment of its famous Committee of Ten, the 
NEA entered the field of investigation and research. In 1903 began 
the Association’s active program of teacher welfare. 

Headquarters were brought to Washington, D. C., in 1917. Three 
years later the NEA purchased its own building at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, which it enlarged a decade later. The program of 
service materially expanded in the 1920’s—development of a profes- 
sional headquarters staff; beginning of The Journal in January 1921, 
of the research division in 1922; an increasing program of publication 
and educational interpretation. Membership in the Association in- 
creased twentyfold in the next two decades. 
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When membership became so large that it was no longer possible 
to have members vote directly on association business, a Representative 
Assembly, composed of delegates from local and state education asso- 
ciations, was created in 1920, uniting local, state, and national into an 
organic whole.® 


Among the numerous achievements of the NEA are the 
following : It has served as the model and the inspiration for the 
various state and local associations; has helped more than half 
of the teachers in the nation secure tenure and retirement 
systems; and has helped raise the standards of preparation for 
teachers and contributed through its publications and conven- 
tions to the pre-service and in-service professional growth of 
countless teachers. It has protected thousands of teachers 
against unfair dismissal; has enlisted support for education 
from important national groups, women’s clubs, service clubs, 
magazine and newspaper editors and advertisers; and has fur- 
nished national leadership in education, formulating and dis- 
seminating longtime policies. 

The National Education Association has accomplished some 
of its most notable work through its committees, commissions, 
and councils. The report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
Education, published in 1893, marked the beginning of the 
emancipation of secondary schools from college domination. 
Most of the curriculum revisions of two decades were keynoted 
by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The Depression brought forth the report of the Com- 
mittee on Social-Economic Goals of America. These few cases 
are illustrative of the great influence of the numerous special 
studies sponsored by the NEA. 

At the present writing the NEA has six commissions and 
councils functioning as deliberative bodies, guiding the destinies 
of American Education : the Educational Policies Commission ; * 
the Legislative Commission; the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education; the National Com- 

5 NEA Handbook, First Edition, Washington, D. C.: National Education Assn., 
1945, p. 9. See also: Mildred Sandison Fenner, NEA History, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Assn., 1945, 160 pp. 


6 See John T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1942, pp. 341-347, 
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mission on Safety Education; the National Council of Educa- 
tion; and the National Council on Teachers Retirement. Three 
of these have a secretary and staff at the NEA headquarters. 

The NEA has standing committees in the fields of citizen- 
ship, credit unions, international relations, professional ethics, 
tax education and school finance, teacher preparation and cer- 
tification, and tenure and academic freedom. 

The NEA maintains joint committees on matters of mutual 
concern with The American Legion (American Education 
Week, sponsored each autumn, including Armistice Day), The 
American Library Association, The American Teachers Asso- 
ciation (the official association for Negro teachers employed 
in the Southern states), and The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

In 1945-46, the NEA included twenty-eight departments, 
_ each devoted to one aspect of American education. Ten of the 
most active of these departments maintained secretaries and 
staffs at the NEA office in Washington, D.C., including The 
American Association of School Administrators (since 1922), 
The Department of Elementary School Principals (1931), The 
National Association of Deans of Women (1931), The De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum Development (1936), 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (1937), The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (1940), The National Council for the Social 
Studies (1940), The NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
(1940), and The Department of Higher Education (1944). 
The affairs of the Department of Rural Education are adminis- 
tered by the Division of Rural Service (1936). The remaining 
departments cover the entire range of educational interests, from 
_ Adult Education to Vocational Education, including industrial 
arts, art, business, home economics, kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation, music, journalism, speech, science, etc. The services of 
the NEA have permeated this and every other manuscript 
dealing with the teaching profession prepared in the United 
States since 1892. 

The NEA memberships in 1945 are listed in Table X.’ 


7 NEA Handbook, First Edition, 1945, page 31. 
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TasBLceE X. NEA MEmBERSHIP—PER CENT oF TEACHERS ENROLLED 


Estimated Number 
of Teachers Employed 


May 31, 1945 


Other U. S. areas 
Foreign 


Totaled scsi. ae see 882,125 

1. New York ..... 71,000 
2. Pennsylvania ... 59,983 
SAMMI OIS he eter ciiehe re 46,200 
Moe exas” ake sete 45,500 
Sa Calitornia 46. 44,000 
6 Ohionmmeiscie tea 40,000 
ZeeMichican)! benno 33,750 
8. New Jersey .... 27,500 
9. North Carolina . 26,300 
ZO] eMassotuni ass: 24,310 
11. Massachusetts 24,190 
AZ STOW Ad cee igsts OSs 22,912 
WSs MnGtaNay oi. cre 22,800 
AG COLCTAM yaar ics cle PER ANAG 
15. Wisconsin ...... 20,500 
16. Minnesota ..... 20,300 
/ie Al aati wists stats 19,500 
18. Tennessee 19,500 
ION Watesthveh Soa hue 18,000 
20 Rentucky 2.8.1.1. 17,700 
Dherkansas wens us 17,500 
29% Oklahoman ews. 17,500 
23. Mississippi 15,500 
24. West Virginia 15,300 
25. South Carolina . 15,192 
Zon eouistanay see ss 14,500 
DieNebraska tyes. >t. 13,500 
2eea BlOtidal vase ats 13,407 
29. Washington 13,000 
SURAT KASASIN «wcll 12,828 
31. Connecticut 10,300 
5 Zac OOK AC OM tortor e< 9,000 
Sse Maryland s\n 3 < 9,000 
BAM OLELON | Ff 6s) << 8,000 
S5eeeuerto: RICO... 8,000 
36. South Dakota .. 7,500 
37. North Dakota .. 6,870 
SONA INGE watchs 6,100 
S9PiMontanaiys. + te. ; 4,694 
AQP Uitahieauetsce + ers 4,600 
AeMi dahon ries aeciets 6 4,141 
42. New Mexico ... 4,024 
43. Rhode Island ... 3,884 
AAm ACIZONaI nae Sa 3,570 
45. Dist. of Columbia 3,350 
AGwe Ela watiate act 3,000 
47. New Hampshire 2,950 
48. Wyoming ...... 2,650 
AO Viermont by avd. aise 2,570 
50) Delaware)... 5 1,650 
Sil INGVAGA Ain stars oils 1,000 
SOR MASkauw Sau aueeche 350 


ss S10 


Number of Teachers 
with NEA Dues Paid 


for 1944-45 

1. Pennsylvania Se 57a 
Ome OIG Rahs fi 24,578 
Sm Calitorniaw wake 22,924 
Av Uilinioiswy acer nee 17,259 
Su lNew ‘York 40.)..0: 15,829 
Cuindianaa meseiec 13,402 
Tee Alabama nnn. as 11,780 
8. North Carolina . 8,992 
Ora Wanisas- meer. stake 8,832 
LORIN EeInian es clatate ot. 8,802 
11. Washington 8,775 
12. New Jersey 8,555 
LSM R AS URE tes aes << 8,516 
14. Tennessee ..... 352595 
PS evitehisany neds. 8,092 
LG Georsialuw aes 7,838 
U7Relowa ls cet cits Vesey 
18. West Virginia 7,253 
OvuNentuckys «5 a. A195 
ZOE ISSOULIaR thie 7,070 
Zl WalSCOnsitwe te tee 6,756 
ZO mOLTESON iain 6,671 
23. Massachusetts .. 5,001 
24. Minnesota ..... 4,893 
2oeeATKAnSsas) wae. 4,728 
2 ora Wtahnin seers. 4,411 
PC OlOTadoas ieee 4,350 
28. South Carolina . 4,164 
29) /Oklahomal®n ay 4,151 
SOseWoutsianals dee 4,138 
Slee Maryland eeu as 3,603 
32 OTi dan & essere 322 7a 
33. Mississippi 3,124 
SAam EL awialta wt payee 2,916 
35. Connecticut 2,872 
SOnNebraskalsus aye 2,808 
37. North Dakota . 2,729 
SS meATL ZONA enue e 2 2,679 
39a Maine fh east ts: 2508 
40. Dist. of Columbia 1,960 
Ale id ahom ss moms ot, 1,716 
42. New Mexico ... 1,440 
43. South Dakota .. 1,199 
44, Montana ...... 1,136 
454 Vermont 8 )..44.9. 1,041 
46. Wyoming ...... 974 
47. New Hampshire 953 
ASeaVelAware:., cys 929 
49. Nevada. cian fe 725 
50. Rhode Island 385 
SAA TA ska oe mate 295 
52. Puerto Rico . 186 

27 

149 


. Arizona 


. Alabama 
. Indiana 
. Dist. of Columbia 
. Delaware 
. Pennsylvania 
. California 
. Kansas 
. Virginia 
. Colorado 
. West Virginia 
. Tennessee 
. Idaho 
. Kentucky 
. Vermont 
. Maryland 
. North Dakota .. 
. Maine 
. Illinois 
. Arkansas 
. Wyoming 
. New Mexico . 
. Georgia 
. North Carolina . 
. Wisconsin 
. New Hampshire 
. lowa 
. New Jersey .... 
. Missouri 
. Louisiana 


Per cent of 
Teachers Paid 
for 1944-45 


331,605 


Utah 
Alaska 
Oregon 
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Washington .... 
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Pret me ar | 
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se eee 


see ee 
vie sree) « ese 
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. Florida 
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. Oklahoma 
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. Texas 
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State Teachers Associations 


The state teachers association represents the individual and 
collective strength of the teachers of any given state. Its influ- 
ence is a measure of the efficacy of its structure and the support 
of its members. It promotes “the esprit de corps, solidarity, 
economic and social betterment of its own members, and, in 
the last analysis, the welfare of the body politic.” ° 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association is one of the 
oldest and most active of state teachers associations. According 
to an official publication : 


The Association since its organization in 1852 has initiated or fos- 
tered every forward movement in education. All progressive school 
legislation has had the pronounced endorsement of the Association, 
The following are a few of its many achievements: 


The Department of Public Instruction 

The County Superintendency 

State Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 

Free Textbooks and Supplies 

Extensions of Minimum School Term 

Payment of Teachers for Attending Institutes 

Compulsory Attendance Law 

Vocational Schools and Departments 

High Schools 

Higher Minimum Requirements for Teachers—both Academic and 

Professional 

. .. Lhe School Code.® 

Some of the major accomplishments of the PSEA during the 
past quarter-century are listed as follows: new methods of 
distributing state aid; properly qualified teachers; minimum 
teachers’ salaries; annual increments for teachers; cost-of-living 
salary adjustments ; equalization of financial support of schools ; 
public school employees’ retirement system; state, aid for trans- 
portation of pupils; employment security; provision for specific 


8 George E. Walk, “Program and Obligations of State Associations,” Proceedings 
of the Eighty-first Annual Meeting, NEA, 1948, pp. 30-34. _ 

9 Professional Activities for Instructors and Students in Colleges that Prepare 
Teachers, Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Education Assn., October, 1945, p. 10. 
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causes for dismissal and suspension of teachers; and sabbatical 
leave.*° 

The objectives of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation were listed as follows: “(1) to assume leadership in 
the state in educational matters; (2) to sponsor and promote 
legislation favorable to the schools; (3) to carry on fact-finding 
activities and furnish information to local units and members; 
and (4) to adopt a code of ethics and to make every effort to 
PULgibinto practice.’ 7 

Although the Pennsylvania state association has a wonderful 
record, it is probably no more noteworthy than the record of 
many younger state associations. The history of education in 
any state is in large measure the history of the state teachers 
association. Counts’ challenge is nothing new; the united 
school teachers of practically every state of the union have 
furnished the leadership of most of the educational reforms and 
advancements. 


State membership achievements in 1945 are given in the 
abies A 1.7" 


The Local Teachers Association 


In some respects the local teachers association is more im- 
portant than either the state or national association. It repre- 
sents the area where the final educational program is planned 
and executed. It has more direct influence on the teachers than 
either of the two larger bodies; here the association is a face-to- 
face relationship. It can stimulate professional zeal, growth, 
and development much easier than the more remote organiza- 
tions. It can protect and advance the interests of its members 
much better ; it is on the ground for defense of those under fire 
and its members sense the sources from which unfair criticisms 
emanate. It can give a feeling of security of position and free 
the teacher from many fears and anxieties. Moreover, it can 
insist upon the ethical conduct of all its members. Lastly, it 
is the natural unit of organization for state and national pur- 

10 Jbid., pp. 12-13. 


11 Jbid., p. 10. 
12 NEA Handbook, Second Edition, 1945-46, p. 23. 


Taste XI. STATE MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENT, 1946 


Membership in 


Estimated State Associations 
number 
States, and other areas of 
teachers May May 
1945-46 ap a 
1945 1946 

EOEAL” RA. Ra Warner pecs atin eer tee Oye 882,980 733,409 735,804 

Alabama. wc then tet bie tee oe 20,276 14,272 13,643 

ATIZONAS Oee eatetaie eases hace sucka heat 3,854 3,245 3,271 

‘Apkancasu 2) lrasise sheen Sei onle ae ee ete re 12,770 9,540 10,027 

Califdrntay tan rate emer ce tert es 43,000 38,672 40,930 

Colorado Fiietecn hake eolaehiecla Pig Caat 8,569 8,953 9,070 

Connecticut io. ct chelate Maite eter 9,558 9,769 9,843 

Dela warewr cutee ke moose foo hae here 1,682 1,612 1,617 

Hlorida musneess dart die ase ts CR Ries 13,653 10,502 10,847 

Georgia Olah el ee IS aa geeks, So ders 22,107 14,338 15,615 

Tdahoyie ba eee ct ee ee hanrerSe 2 3,987 4,074 3,999 

GMOS Ween eee Ae Or ok COL ee ae 46,500 40,000 39,500 

Indiana Orc. ee or er Gea Hee eee 22,800 23,294 23,652 

TO Wate evasion icc ea ane OF ae, terete wee lie eee 22,949 22139 20,716 

Rig isasiime nee trans cata k tie Pe Ge ee 17,500 16,428 16,634 

Rentucky yy cates <caistels choles coherent» sien 17,966 16,487 16,917 

MWOMISIANA were Whe Cel hele eedenie ye ae naar 14,500 10,298 10,400 

Maitesty Elk Od. delve eae ee Meuse es 6,027 6,162 6,003 

Ma tyland’ kis i aes coterie cre iene eae tee 9,346 4,500 5,000 

Massachtisetts state oh eee 23,862 21,000 20,000 

Mishigat. jaar Accreeeoi Ghee. Pe ee: 33,750 30,750 30,700 

MUITINE SOLA) Melgar cen ain, Sea Taner tte tee 19,701 14,630 14,973 

IMISSISSIpOlee he ace caterer eters 15,500 8,586 9,102 

Missoutipe ey Caen ee cree on een ee eee 23,949 22,860 22,730 

IMontanagy naire hiete tk aecmaa ts eee) Canvean 4,631 3,655 3,311 

Nebraskat reteie tg. pa ay tii aie Men led 12,775 11,497 11,490 

Nevada a alc Fore AB hee ae ted Ae eR ete: CTT 982 720 646 
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West 8Virciniay meteor es state eee a 15,226 13,050 12,237 

WiaSCONSif 6 meh eiin cereale a horas ea tee ie 20,500 21,105 21,000 

Wivoniinio’ iva tiatie ee wees m oni ays A Meir Ge 2,547 2,178 2,318 

Other areas: 

Alaska dQnse ie oars Sweetie & bie eye ale del eketes a eo 255 235 
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Hawait A Vebie.tectolnsp rete anusiey. mee 3,300 2,827 3,100 
Puenton Rice ey. ieerak ee eee ets 9,100 6,500 7,000 
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poses; locals are usually affiliated with state and national as- 
sociations. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association recognizes 
four objectives for local associations: “(1) providing a medium 
where teachers may combine their resources and experiences, 
study their own problems, discuss local issues, and take appro- 
priate group action, thus contributing to the building of their 
profession; (2) devising and promoting programs to arouse 
community interest and secure community support in the 
problems of education; (3) stimulating professional enthusiasm, 
initiative and spirit; and, (4) improving the professional, eco- 
nomic, social and civic status of the membership, who, in 
keeping with the ideals of American democracy, are charged 
with the responsibility of its preservation.” *° 

The National Education Association has made the following 
pronouncement on the ideal local education association: 


The local association is the cradle of democracy in professional or- 
ganization. It is close to the people and to the conditions which con- 
cern the schools. It is the training ground of leadership; a laboratory 
for cooperative projects. State and national associations gain in 
strength as professional attitudes and loyalties are built up thru the 
activities of local associations. Local, state, and national associations 
go forward together. Today 1,368 local associations are affiliated with 
the NEA. 

As far back as the 1790’s, teachers were organizing locally. The 
Society of Associated Teachers of New York City and the Associated 
Instructors of Youth in the Town of Boston and Its Vicinity were two 
of the earliest teachers associations. 

The Ideal Local Association: 


1. Enrols all the educational workers in its area. 

2. Has a dynamic program for serving its members and the com- 
munity. 

3. Has a written constitution. 

4. Meets regularly (at least four times a year). 

5. Has dues unified with state and national associations and pro- 
vides a program of action. 

6. Collects unified dues for local, state, and national associations. 


13 Handbook for PSEA Local Branches, Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn., October, 1945, pp. 6-7. 
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. Plans its programs carefully to interest the majority of the 


group. 


. Keeps accurate records regarding all business of the association. 
. Maintains continuous affiliation with the state association (if 


the state provides for such relationship) and with the NEA. 
Makes provisions for expenses of delegates to attend state and 
national conventions. 


. Carries on all letterheads and publications a statement clearly 


indicating the status of its affiliation with the state and national 
associations. 


. Answers official mail from state and national associations 


promptly and carefully. 

Issues a local publication if finances permit. 

Maintains active committees for the following purposes: 

. To formulate and carry out a progressive program for im- 

provement of local educational services. 

. To provide a forum for discussion of educational and 

professional organization problems of the state and nation. 

. To develop good fellowship by providing social and recrea- 

tional activities for its members. 

To carry on an effective public relations program. 

. To work with lay organizations in community activities. 

. To arrange meetings at which candidates for public office 

may discuss their platforms. 

G. To cooperate with the state association on legislation affect- — 
ing the schools such as school support, tenure, retirement, 
minimum salary schedules. 

H. To cooperate with the NEA on national legislation affecting 
education. 

J. To care for the welfare of members thru such activities as: 

Certification 

Consumers cooperatives 
Contractual relationships 
Credit unions 

Group insurance 
Hospitalization 

Loan and relief funds 
Retirement 


OO. a 


Sabbatical leave 
Salary schedules 
School budgets and finance 
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Sick leave 
Teacher load 
Teacher rating 
Tenure. 


The work of our state and national associations often seems far 
removed from the average teacher. He may live and retire without ever 
taking an active part in these organizations. He may pay dues and at- 
tend meetings, but he may never raise his voice to utter a conviction; he 
may never lift his finger to further a project. In the local association, 
however, working among friends over problems of vital personal con- 
cern, he will have a feeling of belonging; he will be aware of an urge 
to take part. If he works, his interests will grow; he will become a 
better teacher ; his community will be a better community ; his profession 
will become a better profession. The state and national associations 
will seem less remote and increased interest and participation will come 
as a by-product of local work well performed. 

With active participation in local association problems, will come a 
keener interest and intelligent support in state and national organization 
affairs, and the NEA will have a new meaning and influence to thou- 
sands of teachers.+4 


A Good Member 
According to a PSEA publication : 


A good member contributes financially and professionally to his 
professional organizations, local, state, and national. 

A good member interprets the objectives and accomplishments of 
his professional organizations. 

A good member accepts willingly the responsibility of assignments 
to participate in the activities of his association. 

A good member adheres strictly to the precepts of his professional 
Code of Ethics. 

A good member proclaims with pride his identity as a member of 
the teaching profession. 

A good member comprehends more fully the opportunities, the 
worth, and the dignity of teaching. 

A good member lives in such a democratic way as to dignify the 
teaching profession. 

A good member accepts a degree of responsibility for perpetu- 
ating and improving the cultural level of society. 


14 NEA Handbook, Second Edition, 1945-46, p. 15. 
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A good member exercises discretion and good judgment in all 
community relationships. 

A good member exercises the rights, responsibilities, and duties of 
citizenship. 

A good member is a good American. 


A United Profession 


If the local, state, and national teachers organizations are to 
be most successful, they must work together. The desired goal 
is to enroll every teacher in his local, state, and national organi- 
zation. On February 9, 1944, the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations passed the following 
resolution : 


If we are to build a strong professional organization, we should 
have one membership which includes local, state, and national member- 
ships and a plan of organization and procedure such that in the formu- 
lation of policies, the ideas and viewpoints of the members may be 
expressed through the local and state organizations to the nation. The 
professional program would then be determined at the national level 
and be implemented by cooperative local, state, and national action.1 


In 1944, the NEA Representative Assembly adopted the 
Five-Year Program of Unification, Expansion, and Develop- 
ment designed to enroll all teachers of the United States in one 
united association. The goals of the program are: 


(1) A strong and vigorous local association in every community, 
working as an integral part of the state and national organizations. 

(2) Unified adequate dues covering local, state, and national associa- 
tions collected by the local association. 

(3) A total membership of 90 per cent of the nation’s teachers in 
local, state, and national associations by 1949. 

(4) Integrated committees with the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of state and local associations constituting the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Association. 

(5) An expanded program of service to the children and the teachers 
of the nation and of the world." 

15 Handbook for PSEA Local Branches, 1945, pp. 20-21. 


16 NEA Handbook, First Edition, 1945, p. 19. 
17 Ibid., p. 22. 
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Conclusion | 
From the above discussion we may safely conclude that 
teaching can become a profession. Teaching has the requisites 
of a profession; it involves the highest and one of the most 
specialized types of social service. The teachers associations are 
endeavoring to guarantee this type of service to school patrons 
through professional codes of ethics. Great strides toward the 
professional goal have been made in recent years, through the 
efforts of professional organizations, national, state, and local. 
Although advancing the welfare of the members, these organiza- 
tions are assuming more and more leadership of the people of 
the nation, states, and communities in all matters having educa- 
tional implications. At some levels in most communities, and 
at all levels in some communities, teaching has attained the 
status of a profession. In the remaining communities teaching 
is on the march. ; 


Stupy ADs 


1. Debate the issue: Resolved, that teaching is an established pro- 
fession. 


2. What specialized type of social service do teachers render? 
3. Specifically, what is “professional judgment’? 


4. What is a professional code of ethics? What function does it 
serve? 


5. Should a teacher tutor his students for pay? Why, or why 
not? } 

6. Should a teacher interfere in any matter between a pupil and 
another teacher? Why, or why not? 

7. Should a teacher apply for a position not vacant? Why, or 
why not? 

8. Should a teacher apply to a school board member for a posi- 
tion? Why, or why not? 


9. Should a teacher publicly criticize other teachers? Why, or 
why not? 
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10. Should a teacher wear a partisan campaign button to school? 
Why, or why not? 


11. Should a teacher register with a commercialized teachers 
agency? Why, or why not? 


12. List reasons for belonging to the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


13. List reasons for belonging to your state teachers organization. 
14. List reasons for belonging to your local teachers organization. 


15. In your opinion, should teachers “deliberately reach for power 
and then make the most of their conquest’’? 


16. What service does the NEA Platform perform? 


17. In which states are the teachers most effectively organized? 
What is the relative position of your state? 


18. If possible, visit a convention for teachers under either the aus- 
pices of the state educational association or the local teachers 
organization. 


19. Debate the issue: Resolved, that teachers should belong to a 
united profession, involving local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER 7 
THE ‘TEACHERS RELATIONS S 


One of the most interesting and most challenging aspects 
of the teacher’s role in life is the many personal contacts he has 
with others. Contrary to a popular impression, a good teacher 
must be primarily interested in human beings, even more so 
than in books. Moreover, the teacher’s success or failure in the 
classroom, the school, and the community will be determined 
largely by how well he gets on with pupils, parents, and school 
officials. If an individual is not interested in a variety of human 
contacts and relationships, he should shun teaching as a career. 
A far less adaptable person than a good teacher must be, can 
succeed in a large number of other vocations. 

Fortunately, satisfactory human relationships, like every- 
thing else, can be learned. Although scientific findings in this 
realm are limited, much empirical lore is available. This chapter 
is concerned with generally accepted principles in the area of 
the teacher’s relationships. 


Teacher and Pupil 


The teacher’s most important, and the most obvious, relation- 
ships are with pupils. Theoretically, in these relationships, as in 
all others, the teacher should be actuated by love of fellowmen. 
Actually, there are several barriers to the realization of this 
ideal. First, a person cannot help liking some individuals more 
than others. Although the teacher should love all his pupils, 
he will find it necessary to force himself to be kind and sym- 
pathetic in his relations with some of them. As an ideal, he 
should endeavor to treat all impartially and considerately. 

Also, as Dewey and Bode warn us, we should avoid a sickly 
sentimentality about children. All of us know some “spoiled 
brats,’ whose parents and teachers indulged them too much. 

148 
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The mature person in most instances knows far more about 
what is good for a child than he does. As Hart’s investigation 
showed, even the children appreciate firmness and frankness, 
when and where necessary. 

In his relationships with pupils and parents a teacher can 
take his cue from some of the other professions—law, medicine, 
and the ministry, for example. Information given to the mem- 
bers of these professions is considered as confidential, and must 
not be discussed with any one unless it is in the best interests 
of the person concerned, presumably another member of the 
profession. Probably teachers err here more than in any other 
single respect. Some are inclined to gossip about their pupils 
individually and collectively; some treat the pupils’ confidences 
too lightly ; some few, unfortunately, cannot be trusted. When 
the pupil discovers these facts—as he usually does—the teacher 
in question, as well as all others, past and future, is regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. 

An old axiom says, “familiarity breeds contempt.” This is 
as true of teachers as it is of other persons. The teacher given 
to overdue familiarity is usually not nearly so popular as he 
supposes. It is a good rule not to worry about one’s popularity ; 
popularity won at the price of familiarity costs too much. Many 
a popular teacher has discovered in a crisis that he has little or 
no influence with one of his “pals” among the students. More- 
over, the cultivation of a given student or clique of students is 
readily detected by the other students. In such instances the 
teacher loses the confidence as well as the respect of the major- 
ity of the students. 

The above must not be construed to mean that the teacher 
must be “hard-boiled.’”’ Of course, the nature of the relation- 
ships varies with the maturity of the children being taught. But 
even the most mature students should be made to feel the 
respect and the consideration that the true teacher holds for 
them. Sarcasm, ridicule, evidence of contempt in any form 
should be beneath the dignity of any teacher. Any child is 
entitled to courtesy, consideration, and justice. 

Simple as the above principles may be, many teachers have 
failed to put them into practice. Many failures are due to the 
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disregard of the common-sense amenities of life.(In this con- 
nection, the student may wish to re-examine Chapter 4). 
Later courses in psychology, sociology, and child growth and 
development can be depended upon to give greater insight into 
the problems in this area. For the time being, it suffices to 
call them to the attention of the prospective teacher. 


Teacher and Parent 


Much of the teacher’s influence is negated in the home. 
Youngsters who do not fully understand the teachings of the 
classroom are forever misquoting, praising, and censuring 
teachers at home. Sometimes parents misunderstand their 
children’s versions of what happens in the classroom ; sometimes 
they find themselves violently in disagreement with the versions 
carried home, and sometimes they reflect their misgivings re- 
garding all teachers in what they do and say in a given situation. 
When caught in such a situation, the child rarely knows what 
to do. 

Many generations ago, teachers discovered that if they were 
to have the confidence of the child and his parents, they must 
have contacts with the home. Usually, the suspicions of the 
parents vanish at the first contact with the teacher ; they realize 
that the half-baked versions of school happenings that the im- 
mature children bring home are somewhat less than the whole 
truth. They learn of their children’s difficulties and deficiencies, 
their merits and excellencies. They learn something of the 
teacher’s problems in dealing with so many children at once. 
They are impressed with the changes that have been made in 
education since their student days. 

Much emphasis in sound school administration is devoted 
to developing more satisfactory school and home relationships. 
Many school systems encourage, and some few require, home 
visitations. In the opinion of many authorities, there is no 
satisfactory substitute for visits to the homes of the pupils by 
the teacher immediately concerned. Other systems use so-called 
visiting teachers, who can visit in school hours, make case 
studies and reports, and do a more professional job. 
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It is doubtful that much can be known about a child without 
knowing his home, parents, and other immediate relatives. 
The environment is regarded as a very potent factor in child 
development. Moreover, the difficulties of parents are reflected 
in the problems of their children. The child from a foreign- 
speaking home will probably not be regarded in school as being 
nearly as bright as he is, because of his linguistic deficiencies— 
which are reflected in his reading ability, in his test scores, and 
in his intelligence ratings. The child from the broken home is 
usually at sea, searching for some sure port where he can unload 
his cargo of insecurity. The sickly, undernourished child is a 
school casualty unless the home is known, and home cooperation 
is secured in a constructive program. 

Many devices have been invented to bring the parents to 
school: the meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association, school 
exhibits, special days and programs, night sessions for parents 
(where the parent follows the pupil’s schedule and contacts all 
of his teachers). Other school systems succeed with more in- 
formal devices, classroom visits and individual conferences, 
group classroom visitations, study groups, teas, and so forth. 
Whatever the device, the dividends are usually high. However, 
care must be used or the contact may result in more harm than 
good. A teacher who harangues parents about the deficiencies _ 
of their child is rendering a disservice to the system—es- 
pecially so if the act takes place before an audience of other 
parents. : 

Most potent in this realm is the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Established on a national basis as the National 
Congress of Mothers in 1897, reorganized as the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 1907, 
the national organization became officially the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in 1924. Active chapters are 
found in every state in the union and in most of the larger com- 
munities in all states. It has as its objectives the promotion of 
child welfare in home, school, church, and community; the 
improvement of standards of home life; adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children; and closer relationships between 
the home and the school. 


~ 
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When kept within its legitimate bounds, it has been a god- 
send to tue schools. In a few instances, it has usurped the 
authority of school officials and the functions of the profession- 
ally trained educator. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers stands for absolute non-interference with school 
administration; intelligent support of the school system; the 
development within the home of attitudes and conditions cor- 
related with those created in the school; such sympathetic re- 
lations between parents and teachers as will lead to confidential 
and friendly consideration and solution of the problems of 
children; and the improvement of community conditions by 
joint action of teachers and parents. 

Many innovations in American education are due to the 
support of the PTA, as it usually is called. Many associations 
have aided the school in securing new equipment of various 
sorts: pianos, phonographs, and radios, projectors and other 
visual aids, school libraries and supplementary books, school 
lunches and cafeterias, playgrounds and gymnasium equipment, 
art galleries and museums, and so forth. These gratuities are 
not unmixed blessings; many school districts have been slow to 
include moneys for such expenditures in the budget, relying 
upon the PTA to raise the money by entertainments and solici- 
tations. In most instances, PTA support of such enterprises is 
only a transitional phase; sooner or later such items are carried 
in the regular school budget. 

The local, state, and national PTAs have exerted great in- 
fluence in the realm of school legislation. Most of the legitimate 
proposals of school administrators have found ready support 
inthe PTA. The chronicle of educational achievement in recent 
years in most states is, in part, a tribute to the PTA. 


The Teacher and the Community 


It would be interesting to know the percentage of teacher 
failures due to the inability or unwillingness of the teacher to 
adapt himself to the community. Unquestionably, the success 
or failure of a given teacher is due in large measure to his 
standing and acceptance in the community. Quite naturally, 
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the community resents the advances of a person who would 
change it. Community conventions have the approval of the 
vast majority of the people who live there—if this were not 
true, they would move into other communities. When the 
teacher reflects upon the shortcomings of the community, he is 
treading on dangerous ground. But, if he did not do so, he 
would not be worth his salt. The test of a teacher is his ability 
to adapt himself to the community to the extent that he can 
change it in desirable directions, without upsetting the people. 

The teacher should be cautioned to “make haste slowly.” 
Communities cannot be changed overnight. It would be well if 
the teacher investigated the community before he signed his 
contract to teach there. If he were not reasonably satisfied 
with the outlook he would be wise to seek another position 


~ elsewhere. 


Of one thing we can be certain, communities have their 
conventions, mores, and idiosyncrasies. No two communities 
are exactly alike. In one community the teacher may not play 
cards without offending parents; in another, he may not smoke 
in public; in still another, he may not attend public dance halls; 
and, in still another, he may not attend cocktail parties. Of 
course, all of these prohibitions are restrictions upon the 
liberties of the individual teacher. However, it is doubtful that 
any of them are of sufficient importance to be magnified into 
major issues. If some teacher values one or more of these 
liberties to a greater extent than he does service to a given 
community, he should look for more compatible surroundings. 

Teachers like to feel that they are entitled to all the liberties 
that other workers have. The fact is, because they are public 
servants, teachers cannot always live their lives as they would 
like to live them. A certain amount of conformity is expected 
of all teachers. Moreover, teachers are presumed to be the 
exemplars of all that parents cherish for their children. In fact, 
even the professional code says that the teacher’s life should 
show that education does ennoble. In every state in the Union 
immorality is sufficient grounds for revoking a teacher’s license. 
Obviously, few workers hold such an exalted position as a 
teacher does. A wise teacher will study his community. He 
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should avoid wrong and questionable associations; he should 
avoid ‘identification with cliques and factions. His actions 
should always reflect his interest in the welfare of others. A 
teacher’s decision with respect to his private life and habits 
must include some consideration of the unique role he plays 
in society, and his responsibilities to the pupils concerned. 

Inasmuch as the community life itself is a large part of 
education, the teacher should know his community. The first 
and foremost goal of education is preparation for living. 
Wholesome living cannot be learned from poring over books; 
to a great extent it is a by-product of life itself. The wise 
teacher will see that his students study their community; it 
should be the source for problems, projects, activities, examples, 
and illustrations. 

The successful teacher will be a good community worker. 
While remembering that his first obligation is to the school, 
he will assume all of the obligations of a first-rate citizen; he 
will vote, participate in public discussions, support public drives, 
join service organizations, and so forth. If convenient, he will 
live in the community where he teaches; there is considerable 
merit in the prescription that teachers reside in the communities 
where they teach. Requirements regarding residence should 
not be regarded as interferences with rights, but as opportunities 
for service. 


The Teacher and the Businessman 


Inasmuch as the business leaders control the wealth of the 
community, the state, and the nation, and inasmuch as education 
costs money, there exists an antagonism between the business- 
man and the teacher that warrants special consideration. Un- 
fortunately, teachers’ salaries have been so low in certain areas 
and situations that some teachers have been unable to live 
within their incomes. This is a grievous offense to the creditor ; 
there is nothing the businessman hates more than “a dead 
beat”—one who fails to pay his bills promptly. Obviously, 
teachers should live within their incomes and pay their bills 
regularly. But there is another aspect to the problem. If the 
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businessman wants a teaching profession consisting largely of 
“timid and unimaginative persons, to whom moderate comfort, 
a moderate competence, moderate security are the reward for 
a moderate amount of moderately conscientious drudgery” 
(President Neilson of Smith College in Time, October 9, 1939), 
continued low salaries will have the desired effect. 

Oftentimes, the businessman expresses the view that he pays 
the bill for education and gets nothing in return. No statement 
could be more false; the dollar put into education is the most 
profitable money the businessman invests. As many observers 
have noted, “the largest and surest market is measured by the 
cultural standards of the possible purchasers.” Certainly, a 
clientele of illiterates only would bankrupt almost any business 
institution. Undoubtedly, the desire and the capacity for more 
and finer consumer goods has been instilled in the school 
laboratory—not only for refrigerators, sewing machines, and 
tools of all sorts, but for radios, recording devices, musical in- 
struments, drawing sets, art supplies, and devices for enriching 
esthetic experiences. There may not be absolute coincidence 
between the culture of a people and the economic competence of 
that people, but there is a relationship which, taken in the 
aggregate, is close. (See Chapter 12.) 

The scholar and the businessman have not understood one 
another. The scholar with his obsession for complete accuracy 
has little sympathy for the businessman, who wants results. 
The one line of thought leads to criticism and the other to 
action. It is apparently difficult for the businessman to take 
theoretical criticism, even though history has established over 
and again the precedence of theory over practice; one can hardly 
name a practice in any realm that has not been altered by new 
theory. Because our aims and methods differ, we should not — 
be impatient with one another. 

The schoolman is rightly shocked at some of the activities 
of some businessmen. Some talks on “free enterprise’ are 
delivered by persons managing private monopolies, sometimes 
in the realm of public utilities. Absentee-landlordism has been 
a blight on many lands far distant from Ireland. The efficiency 
of business is difficult to believe in view of the high percentage 
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of bankruptcy, even though it is asserted that many failures 
in recent years have been due to the demands of labor and 
the restrictions of government. 

On the other hand, schoolmen unanimously applaud some 
new developments in business. When “the highest price for 
the longest time” gives way to “the greatest volume at the 
lowest price,” the low-salaried schoolman begins to think that 
the millennium is just around the corner. When the National 
Association of Manufacturers passes resolutions favorable to 
education, as they did in 1941 (“that the administration and 
conduct of public education is an essential public service and 
that its reasonable financial support constitutes a necessary 
claim upon our American society to which other public services 
of lesser value should be subordinated’’), his joy is unbounded. 
When the President of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce talks about community responsibility, the differences 
between the schoolman and the industrialist seem to be about 
resolved. 

The businessmen, no doubt, are also shocked at some of the 
pronouncements of some educators, particularly those on the 
“lunatic fringe.’ There is a vociferous group of so-called 
educators much given to exhibitionism and consequently much 
in the public press. However, the unfriendly and irrational 
critics are rarities in the educational world. It does not take 
loyalty oaths to keep American teachers in line. In the main, 
they are the children of the farmers, the artisans, and the small 
businessmen. The teaching profession to most of them is one 
step higher up the social ladder. In general, they are a con- 
tented class of people. 


The Teacher and the School Board * 


Although in theory the individual teacher may have few 
contacts with board members, it is necessary that he understand 
the established working relationships. Otherwise, he may be 


1 For background reading regarding the next few topics, see George D. Strayer, The 
Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy, Washington, 
D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1938. 
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carrying directly to board members problems that are the 
immediate concern of the professional staff. 

The school board is the lay group to whom is delegated the 
responsibility of maintaining the school. Inasmuch as education 
is a state function, local school boards are, in a sense, state 
officials; their authority and obligation are imposed upon them 
by state statute. They are primarily responsible for school 
policies. 

Professional responsibilities are usually delegated by the 
board to the superintendent of schools and his staff. In fact, 
most of the policies adopted by the board are the recommenda- 
tions brought to that board by the superintendent. When the 
policies are adopted, as advocated by the superintendent or as 
modified by the board, the superintendent—as the executive 
officer—is assigned the responsibility of executing them. 

The individual board member has no authority unless he has 
been made the special agent of the board for a special case. 
When this assignment has been met, he can no longer reflect 
the will of the board. Board members ordinarily have authority 
only when they are in session. Consequently, school teachers 
and officials should not try to commit individual board members 
on official matters, nor should they rely upon the promises of 
individual board members. 

Inasmuch as professional matters are ordinarily delegated 
‘to the staff, the teacher’s professional contacts should be limited 
to staff members. -Of course, in an offhand way, a teacher may 
discuss educational matters with a board member, much as he 
would with any citizen in the community. Naturally, he must 
be tactful in what he says; he should not assume the prerogative 
of the superintendent, whose duty it is to propose educational 
policies to the board. 

Much has been written about the conservative school boards 
of America. It is true that not all groups within the common- 
wealth have always been adequately represented, especially the 
laborers. Also, there is a tendency for businessmen, whose 
primary concern is the tax burden, to seek undue representation 
on the board. Nevertheless, in spite of the accusation, there is 
little evidence that the social composition of the board influences 
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its decisions to any marked degree. For example, there is little 
relationship between the vocation or economic status of a board’ 
member and his vote on a particular issue. Most of the board 
members are trying to do their duty as they see it.” 

Obviously, teachers have the right to appear before the 
boards, individually and collectively. Before the board takes 
action that may prove detrimental to any individual, it should 
hear his side of the controversy. And it should, and usually 
does, hear the representatives of the organized teachers’ groups 
on such issues as teachers’ salaries, contracts, retirement, tenure, 
and the like. 


The Teacher and the Superintendent 


School systems, as contrasted to isolated schools, employ 
superintendents. In fact, the most important single action of 
the board is the selection of the superintendent who becomes its 
chief executive officer. As suggested above, the lay board is 
usually governed in its action by the recommendations of the 
superintendent and his staff. Once the program is adopted, it 
becomes his duty to see that it is carried out. 

In order that the relationship between the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools may be clearly understood by 
all concerned, many boards adopt rules of procedure. Usually, 
the board requires its chief executive to nominate all members - 
of the professional staff. In many instances, he is required to 
nominate all non-professional employees of the school board. 
A common rule is that he assume full responsibility for the 
efficiency of the whole staff. 

Likewise, professional matters are commonly delegated to 
the superintendent and his staff of advisers, such as the adoption 
of textbooks, the purchase of supplies and materials of instruc- 
tion, the development of curricula and courses of study. It is 
a recognized rule in school administration that professional 
discretion is exercised only by those who are professionally 


2 Roald F. Campbell, The Social Implications of School Board Legislation, unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 1942. 
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competent. In practice, all except the major issues are left to 
the superintendent and his associates. 

Thus, the problems that concern the teacher are usually the 
immediate concerns of the superintendent and his staff. Policies 
regarding the recruitment, assignment, salaries, tenure, and 
retirement of teachers ordinarily come to the board through the 
superintendent. If this were not the case, the board would be 
under the necessity of treating each case individually. Soon it 
would be involved in controversies regarding details, such as 
the building assignments of the different teachers. 

Even though the superintendent is charged with the respon- 
sibility, the entire staff should, and usually does, take part in the 
formulation of the educational program. As a general rule, 
teachers may exercise considerable independence of thought and 
action in their daily professional duties. Also, they frequently 
engage in a cooperative process, capitalizing upon the intellectual 
resources and the experiences of the whole staff. Such partici- 
pation is an obligation every teacher owes the system. Only 
through such a joint enterprise can the superintendent be sure 
of the policies that he carries to the board for their confirmation. 
And, once these policies are approved, they are as binding upon 
the staff members as they are upon the superintendent. 


The Teacher and the Supervisor 


In a school system of any size, the superintendent has the 
assistance of one or more supervisors, to whom he delegates 
much of the responsibility for the more technical aspects of 
education. Usually, supervisors are selected because they have 
high competence in certain special fields. If their assignments 
are on specified levels of education—elementary or secondary— 
they are called general supervisors; and, if in more restricted 
areas, such as music, art, or penmanship, they are called special 
supervisors. In either event, the supervisor has mature ideas, 
based upon successful professional experience and research. 

In recent years there has been an almost complete shift in 
the emphasis in school supervision. Formerly, largely inspec- 
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tional and dictatorial, supervision is now all that the name 
implies: “super-’’vision, not “‘snooper-’ vision. 

An essential quality of a good supervisor is the willingness 
to work cooperatively with the teachers. More and more, the 
supervisors assume a role of helpfulness. It is only when the 
teachers feel entirely free to express their own ideas and equally 
free to reject the supervisor’s ideas that real progress is possible. 
No longer are feelings of superiority on the part of supervisors 
and feelings of inferiority on the part of teachers defensible. 
Of course, the supervisor is the only one who can dispel the 
older ideas regarding supervisors and initiate the newer 
concepts. 

Supervisors come in direct contact with teachers in many 
ways. They visit classrooms, observe the teachers and pupils 
at work, and hold both pre-visitation and post-visitation con- 
ferences with the teachers. They hold meetings and group 
conferences of the teachers immediately concerned. More and 
more, attendance at these meetings is put on a voluntary basis; 
if the teacher is getting help, he attends; if not, he discontinues 
attendance, without reprisals on the part of the supervisor. 
The supervisor arranges demonstrations by effective teachers of 
techniques and devices, and helpful inter-visitations among 
teachers of a given corps or subject. Also, he assumes respon- 
sibility for initiating curriculum projects and studies, testing 
and guidance programs, health programs, and the like. 

There is no reason why a teacher should avoid a supervisor. 
On the contrary, if the supervisor is worthy of his hire, there is 
every reason why a teacher should seek his aid. As a general 
rule, supervisors are a progressive group, with time for study 
and research. Every teacher can profit from supervisory 
contacts. 


The Teacher and the Principal 


The teacher’s chief responsibility is to the school principal. 
The supervisor is merely a staff officer giving advisory service 
to the superintendent, the principals, and the teachers; a 
principal is a line officer directly responsible only to the super- 
intendent or his assistant. When all is said and done, the 
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principal usually has his own way in his school. If he wishes 
to be, he can be a little autocrat in his domain. On the other 
hand, if he recognizes the true nature of his task, he will initiate 
most cordial relations with the members of his staff. 

The principal is directly responsible to the superintendent 
and board of education for the conduct of the individual school 
unit. Indirectly, he is responsible to the parents of the school 
children and the community at large. Actually, he is answerable 
to the teachers and pupils immediately concerned. 

It is the principal’s responsibility to adapt the school program 
to the immediate locality, modifying the general program of 
the school system as he and his teachers think wise and neces- 
sary. Nothing can interfere more certainly with the growth 
of teachers and the significant education of children than uni- 
formity in organization and procedure in all schools throughout 
the system. 

Likewise, the good principal will protect individual teachers 
in his school against the deadly policy of uniformity. He should 
know his teachers well enough to know the conditions under 
which they work best, and he should be willing to give them 
a large degree of freedom. “The skillful principal discovers 
special aptitudes and abilities wherever they exist in his teaching 
staff and encourages those variations in practice which are the 
peculiar genius of the individual teacher.” ® 


The Teacher and the Teaching Corps 


The success of any school depends in large measure upon 
the cooperation and teamwork of the teaching corps. The suc- 
cessful teacher will treat other teachers with courtesy and 
respect ; and, to be really successful, he must have their approval 
and approbation. The interchange of ideas is the lifeblood of 
the successful school. 

The teacher must exercise tact and discretion in his relations 
with other teachers. According to professional codes, it is 
unethical to criticize other teachers before teachers, school 


3 George D. Strayer, The Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy, Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1938, p. 71. 
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patrons, or pupils. If the teacher has a criticism of another 
teacher that is worthy of serious notice, it should be taken 
first to the teacher concerned, and only as a last resort, to 
the administrators concerned. Such occasions are relatively 
rare) 

It is unethical to reflect discredit upon one’s immediate pre- 
decessor in a position or the previous teachers of the pupils one 
is teaching. Such criticisms can do no one any good, but can 
result in considerable harm. Rather, the teacher should defend 
teachers, all teachers—whether one is acquainted with them 
or not—against loose criticism on the part of pupils or parents. 
The teacher should refuse to listen to such tales; obviously, 
they represent only one side of the controversy. Moreover, 
some pupils and some parents tell only that which they wish to 
reveal and keep the real facts covered over. 

A wise teacher does not interfere between another teacher 
and his pupils. It is presumed that every teacher is actuated by 
professional motives. If not, the administrator is likely to see 
the fault. If he does not, a teacher may direct his attention to it. 
Nothing can be gained by telling another teacher how to 
discipline a pupil or how to mark him in a subject. Unfor- 
tunately, much ill feeling may be engendered against the critic 
by such behavior. 

In the interests of the children concerned, the teacher should 
be most cooperative with substitute teachers. They should be 
given the benefit of the regular teacher’s plans and records. If 
possible, the regular teacher should hold conferences with them 
in advance of the anticipated absence or, where possible, call 
them by telephone in an emergency. 


The Teacher and Other School Employees 


The same general attitude of courtesy, respect, and considera- 
tion that characterizes the behavior of the members of a pro- 
fession one to another, should characterize a professional 
person’s relations with all persons engaged in any manner in 
the educational enterprise. Some of these, such as the librarian, 
may be professionally trained. Others, such as the janitors and 
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custodians, may be uneducated persons. Nevertheless, all are 
engaged in a common cause. 

The modern school involves the services of many profession- 
ally trained persons: doctors, dentists, and nurses, attendance 
officers, visiting teachers, and school psychologists. A teacher’s 
relations with these individuals must be beyond reproach. Their 
effectiveness depends upon the support and cooperation of the 
teacher. Their influence can be nullified or negated by a mere 
word or gesture from a popular teacher. Also, since their 
services markedly influence the effectiveness of the teacher, they 
are to be regarded as teachers’ aids. 

Even the clerks and the girls on the telephone exchange are 
human beings, entitled to courtesy, respect, and consideration. 
Much of the effectiveness of the teacher depends upon the 
promptness and accuracy of their work. Even on a selfish 
basis, the wise teacher will treat them kindly. 


Conclusion 


Unless faced courageously, disunity is inevitable in American 
life. There was a time when life in the United States, was com- 
paratively simple. In an agrarian civilization all people bring to 
the same problem the same background; they speak the same 
language and think much the same thoughts. The fragmenta- 
tion and compartmentalization of ‘American life is the price 
we have paid for our technological and industrial advancements. 
Now, no two groups see any problem in exactly the same light; 
what is good for one group is bad for another. Members of 
conflicting groups use the same language, but they do not 
convey the same thoughts. They fail to understand one another 
because they have not had the same experiences. Moreover, 
the specialized education so necessary in a technological civiliza- 
tion has failed to give them sufficient vicarious experience so 
that they can see their mutual problems as well as their inter- 
dependence. 

Overspecialization has brought this same problem into the 
realm of American education. The kindergarten teacher is a 
specialist, the college professor is notorious for his narrower 
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interests and preparation, and the same tendency exists in the 
intermediate positions. It is for this reason that courses such 
as this one are important; all workers in American education 
should have an over-all view of the entire field and its problems. 
Along with more and better general insight must go more and 
better specialization. 

There is always the danger that, through misunderstanding 
and unconscious envy and rationalization, the various specialists 
will undermine one another. Fortunately, the teacher knows 
by direct experience something about all of the levels of 
American education, for he has attended schools at all levels 
of the American educational ladder. A little cautious effort on 
his part should enable him to advance the cause of any one level 
without destroying the faith of the people in the work of the 
remainder of the institutions of learning. | 

One fact stands out in bold relief: the individual teacher 
cannot succeed alone. His success or failure is dependent in 
large measure upon the work of others, his professional asso- 
ciates, the school patrons, ‘the citizens, the taxpayers. More- 
over, his efficiency depends in large measure upon his personal 
relations with the others concerned. It is for this reason that 
we have analyzed in some detail many of these relationships: 
teacher and pupil, teacher and parent, teacher and community, 
teacher and businessman, teacher and school board, teacher and 
superintendent, teacher and principal, teacher and the other 
members of the teaching corps, and teacher and non-professional 
school employees. 


Stupy AIDS 


1. What do Dewey and Bode mean by “sickly sentimentality 
about children’? 

2. How should the teacher treat the children? 

3. Why must an effective teacher have contacts with the home? 

_ 4, Evaluate some of the methods employed in establishing con- 

tacts between the school and its patrons. 

5. Make a special class report on the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 
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. Evaluate the PTA as it functions in the school you know best. 
. Invite the president of the local PTA to address your class. 


. Can a teacher change a community single-handed? Discuss. 
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. Is a teacher entitled to all the liberties that other workers 
have? 


10. Why are so many businessmen so antagonistic to schools and 
education ? 


11. Make a list of functions a school board should perform. 
12. Make a similar list for the superintendent. 


13. Specifically, what are the relationships of the superintendent 
and the school board? 


14. What use should a teacher make of a supervisor? 
15. Should a teacher initiate supervisory relationships ? 


16. What is meant by the assertion that a principal is a line 
officer ? 


17. Explain: “The interchange of ideas is the lifeblood of the 
successful school.” 


18. What attitude should a teacher assume toward his immediate 
predecessor ? 


19. Enumerate the functions of special school employees. 


20. What is the price of overspecialization in American life? 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution of 
the United States of America—PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


Upon no aspect of the general subject of education has there 
been greater misunderstanding than that of the relationship 
of the Federal government to education. Because the Con- 
stitution does not contain the word “education” and makes no 
direct reference to it, the prevalent notion through the years 
has been that education is not a function of the Federal govern- 
ment. Although the original Constitution made no direct 
reference to education, it contains no prohibitions against edu- 
cational activities by the Federal government. The general 
welfare clause, cited above, certainly invites, rather than dis- 
courages, Federal interest in education. Actually, as we shall 
see, the Federal government has been concerned with education 
from the very outset, and is now deeply involved in educational 
matters, 

The misunderstanding dates from December 30, 1791, when 
the Tenth Amendment of Constitution was declared to be in 
force. This amendment states that, “The powers not delegated 
to the Umted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” Down to very recent times, there has been a general 
feeling that the Tenth Amendment precluded Federal activities 
in education and assigned education to the states. 

Actually, the educational system of the United States is 
under almost complete control of the several states. Instead of 

169 
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a single system of education, we have forty-eight separate and 
distinct systems, each largely autonomous. The picture must 
be broadened to include the separate school systems of the two 
territories, Alaska and Hawaii, and those of the more important 
outlying possessions, such as Puerto Rico. Each governmental 
unit has its own distinctive school system, unrelated organically 
to any or all of the others. 

Considerable speculation has taken place over the omission 
of education from the Federal Constitution. The historian 
reminds us that in those early days in America, education was 
largely the concern of the family, the church, or private agencies. 
Moreover, educational practices differed greatly in the American 
colonies. No doubt a Constitutional provision for education 
as a national function would have been debated bitterly. As it 
was, there were enough controversial issues, without inviting 
another in an area where varying customs prevailed. Anyway, 
the signers of the Constitution were themselves largely products 
of the old aristocratic notion that education is a private concern, 
to be largely restricted to those who can afford to pay for it. 

The American educational system, as we know it, has evolved 
since the Constitution was ratified by nine states in 1789. As 
Cubberley cleverly observed, at that time Pestalozzi was still 
unknown, Herbart was a small child, and Froebel, an infant in 
arms; and, “The work which the French Revolutionary theorists 
and enthusiasts did for education in France was as yet 
undone.” * 

Also, the framers of our system of government had more 
immediate and pressing problems than the support of schools. 
The wilderness had to be cleared, boundary disputes solved, 
economic practices established, and political order assured. 

At least a few of the founding fathers were concerned with 
educational matters. Madison’s journal indicates that at one 
stage in the drafting of the Constitution, control over an educa- 
tional system was actually included in a list of enumerated 
powers to be assigned to the Federal government. Although 
specific reference to education was later deleted, some of the 


1E. P. Cubberley, State School Administration, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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delegates felt with Hamilton in 1791 that education was covered 
by “the general welfare clause.” 

Two of the early presidents, Jefferson in 1806 and Madison 
in 1817, urged a constitutional amendment granting the Federal 
government power over education, but neither proposal was 
accepted. “Jacksonian democracy” and “states rights” spelled 
the death knell of any further action on the idea. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions have indicated that the 
question of the power of the Federal government over education 
is not settled. In two of these decisions (the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the Social Security Act decisions), the 
Court has indicated that any activity of the Federal government 
which can be shown to be related to the general welfare of 
the country is clearly constitutional. By inference, education 
might at some future time be recognized in this category. 

Of course, a court decision along the lines indicated would 
be revolutionary. The Federal government has always been 
interested in education and has always participated in some 
phase of it. Up to date, however, it has restricted its educa- 
tional activity to a few nationally essential and a few very 
neglected areas of American education. 


Land Grants for Common Schools 


Federal provisions for the support of education antedated 
the Constitution, which was ratified in 1789. The Ordinance 
of 1785, providing for the survey of the Northwest Territory, 
contains a provision reserving the sixteenth section of every 
township for the support of public schools. A township, in the 
system of rectangular surveys, was an area six miles square, 
consisting of thirty-six sections, each one mile square. Section 
16 in every township was set aside as an endowment for the | 
public schools. This action was reaffirmed in the Ordinance 
of 1787, which provided for the government of the Northwest 
Territory. This Ordinance contained the following statement : 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
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Some historical skeptics have maintained that the members 
of the Continental Congress were more interested in selling the 
land than in aiding education. It is possible that mercenary, 
as well as philanthropic motives, were involved. It is true that 
the idea was to sell these lands and create a permanent public 
fund with the proceeds; only ten days after the adoption of the 
Ordinance of 1787, Congress sold 1,500,000 acres of this land 
to the nation’s first real-estate promoters, the “Ohio Company 
of Associates.” Be that as it may, Ohio, the first state to be 
carved out of the Territory in 1802, received either the desig- 
nated section in every township or the price paid for said section. 
The majority of the members of Congress no doubt intended 
that the proceeds from these lands would endow schools and, 
because of the existence of schools, more settlers would be 
attracted to the territory. 

With some few exceptions, the states admitted to the Union 
since 1789 have first been organized as territories. These ter- 
ritories were created by separate Acts of Congress. In each 
instance, Congress has required the maintenance of an educa- 
tional system in the territory. When the territories became 
states by Acts of Congress, the state organizations followed 
the territorial pattern. Thus, by insisting on land-grants to the 
territories for the support of education, Congress has indirectly 
fathered the system of education in vogue in most of the states 
of the Union. 

Moreover, as time passed, the newer states received addi- 
tional sections of land for school purposes. Beginning with the 
territory of Oregon, 1842, and the state of California, 1850, two 
sections in every township were designated as school grants. 
When Utah was admitted, in 1896, the number of sections 
was increased to four. Several reasons are advanced for the 
changes in policy; probably the best one is the comparative low 
value of the lands in Western states, especially in the arid 
sections. In the case of Utah, the territory had been settled for 
almost fifty years before it was granted statehood, and the best 
lands had already been occupied. Oklahoma was given only two 
sections in each township because no land was granted in the 
old Indian Territory. Congress voted five million dollars in 
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gold to be given by the Federal government to Oklahoma as 
a permanent school fund. Also, the newer states did not partici- 
pate in the five per cent funds, mentioned below. 

In addition to these outright grants of land for school pur- 
poses, several of the states have received other land grants, 
which they have been permitted to use for school purposes. The 
first of these was grants of certain saline lands in 1802. Swamp- 
land grants were made in 1849. 

In 1818 the Federal government made the first money grants 
to states, the so-called “five per cent funds.’’ These monies 
represented that percentage of the net proceeds from the sale of 
public lands in these states. In some states these funds were 
used for education, especially those admitted since 1860. Six- 
teen states were required by Congress to use the money for 
education, and three others have also used it for that purpose. 
For example, the Utah State Constitution specifies that money 
realized from the five per cent fund shall be included in the 
State School fund, the interest on which only shall be used for 
school purposes. 

Although returns on land grants vary from state to state, 
not so large a revenue has been realized from school lands as 
might have been expected. The lands were frequently sold 
cheaply. Many state administrators took the point of view 
that it was good husbandry to sell the land at any price in order 
to get a homesteader upon it whose land and improvements 
could be taxed. Also, some of the funds derived from the sale 
of school lands were badly invested and lost to the state forever. 
As always, in a public trust there were some dishonest officials 
and some corruption and embezzlement of funds. 

Few states have reaped the harvest of rich minerals in the 
school lands. Under the conservation policy started by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, the government claimed the mineral- 
bearing sections, conveying only title to the surface area, and 
also, exchanging non-mineral sections for mineral sections. 
The United States Supreme Court in the Sweet case, 1918, 
endorsed the conservation policy that known mineral lands were 
reserved from school grants. Later the United States Land 
Office developed the rule known as “geological inference,’ by 
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which the responsibility was placed upon the state to prove that 
land was not mineral bearing. Under this ruling the Western 
states were robbed of much of their valuable school lands. In 
1927, President Calvin Coolidge signed a bill designed to 
guarantee to the states the title to the mineral-bearing school 
lands. This Act provides specifically that “mineral sections of 
land for support of common schools are extended to embrace 
numbered school sections mineral in character.’’ Under this 
bill many states, particularly the Western states, are assured 
the returns from lands that prove to be mineral in character. 
However, the law does not restore to the state mineral lands 
claimed by the government under the rule of geological infer- 
ence. In spite of these conditions, an appreciable sum is 
realized from school land grants in most states every year, 
and some few of the older states have reaped great returns 
on mineral lands developed before the Federal government 
intervened, 

Closely related to the subject of land grants is the Federal 
policy regarding forest reserves. In 1908 Congress provided 
that 25 per cent of all money received from each forest reserve 
during any fiscal year shall be paid to the state or territory in 
which the reserve was located, “to be expended as the state or 
territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the public 
schools and the public roads of the county or counties in which 
the forest reserve is situated.” In a sense this grant compen- 
sates the states where there are forest reserves for the large 
areas of lands that cannot be taxed. Many states divide the 
money between the schools and roads. Also, the proceeds 
from the so-called “leasing act” are commonly regarded as 
school funds. 

The above account clearly indicates an interest in, and con- 
cern for, education on the part of Congress. Also, in view of 
what will be said later about the need for additional Federal aid 
for education, it is to be noted that Congress for the most part 
did not define the kind of education to be given with the funds 
produced by these grants, nor did it attempt in any way to 
influence the curriculum, methods, or procedures in the schools © 
supported in part from these funds. 
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Land-Grant Colleges 


Since Civil War days Congress has been making grants for 
the support of colleges emphasizing vocational, agricultural, and 
allied subjects. It is said that President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Morrill Act of 1862, establishing land-grant colleges, 
because of one feature of the bill, requiring compulsory military 
drill of all male students. Lincoln needed soldiers in the 
Northern Army; actually, at that date, the South was winning 
the war. This Act gave to each state thirty thousand acres of 
land for each senator and representative then in Congress 
or at the time the state was admitted to the Union. The 
proceeds from the sale of these lands were to be used for “the 
endowment, maintenance, and support of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. Also, by statute, these institutions were “to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” 

Every state in the Union has.benefited from this fund. At 
the present writing there are sixty-nine land-grant colleges, one 
in each state except Massachusetts, where there are two, one in 
Puerto Rico, one in Hawaii, one in Alaska, and seventeen addi- 
tional colleges in the Southern states, for Negro students. 
Twenty-four land grant colleges in Northern and Western states 
are separate state institutions, bearing such names as state 
college, college of agriculture and mechanical arts, agricultural 
college, etc. In twenty-eight states, the state university is the 
land grant institution, offering courses in agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and home economics as part of the work of the institution. 
The remaining seventeen colleges are institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes. 

It is to be noted that Congress did not provide for any con- 
tinuing control over these institutions, but did state which 
subjects should be emphasized. Operated largely under state 
auspices, these schools have rendered a great social and eco- 
nomic service to this country. 
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The Federal government initiated the policy of money grants 
for education in its early gifts to these colleges. In 1887 the 
Hatch Act was passed, providing an annual cash subsidy of 
$15,000 for the establishing of an experiment station in connec- 
tion with each land grant college of agriculture and mechanical 
arts. However, it should be noted that the Act specified that 
the money was to be derived from the sale of lands. After the dis- 
appearance of the vast public domain, this provision was omitted 
from the later acts, to be described. The Adams Act of 1906 
increased the amount granted to $30,000 per institution. In 
1890, through the second Morrill Act, every college was granted 
$15,000 a year for more complete endowment and maintenance. 
This amount was increased $1,000 per year until each college 
received $25,000. In 1907, by the Nelson Amendment, the 
cash subsidy was increased $5,000 per year, until each college 
was receiving $50,000 per year. In 1925, the Purnell Act was 
passed, increasing the endowments of each experiment station 
at the rate of $10,000 per year until each college was guaranteed 
an annual grant of $90,000 after 1930. The Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1935 made still further increases. Instead of giving 
the same allotment to each state it changed the basis of dis- 
tribution, providing that 60 per cent of the grant for experiment 
stations was to be distributed to the states according to their 
rural population, and 40 per cent was to be granted for research 
conducted by agencies designated by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The original purpose of the agricultural experiment stations 
was to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the rural population 
useful information on agricultural subjects, and to promote 
scientific investigations and experiments regarding the principles 
and applications of the agricultural sciences. Later legislation 
has broadened the scope of the investigations to include the 
manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing of 
agricultural products, and such economic and _ sociological 
studies as have for their purpose the improvement of rural life 
and rural homes. Under these grants much research has been 
done in the fields of agriculture and home economics and much | 
improvement has been noted in country living conditions. 
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It is to be noted that, when land grants were no longer pos- 
sible, Congress granted money to the land-grant colleges. An 
expectation of help from the Federal government for the main- 
tenance of these colleges had been developed that could no longer 
be satisfied by grants of land. In connection with our later dis- 
cussion of Federal aid for education, it is important to note that 
Federal money grants for education have a long history. 
Moreover, the president, faculty, or alumni of a land-grant- 
money-grant college have not complained much about Federal 
interference with their plans, although there no doubt have been 
some discomforts attached to these gifts. 


Money Grants for Vocational Education 


Within recent decades a number of new policies in Federal 
relations to education have been introduced. Money grants, 
some of which found their way into educational channels, date 
from the Surplus Revenue Act of 1837 and the money grants to 
land-grant colleges, reviewed above. Beginning with the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, Congress started appropriating money for 
vocational education on condition that the state match the funds 
from Federal sources with like amounts from state sources. 

The Smith-Lever Act undertook to provide for cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics for persons 
not attending land-grant colleges. This Act made an appro- 
priation of $10,000 to each state whose legislature assented to 
the provisions of the Act, involving the matching principle, and 
pro-rated $600,000 the following year among the states on the 
basis of the rural population. These amounts were increased 
annually by $500,000 per year for seven years and were con- 
tinued thereafter at $4,100,000 annually. This money was 
used to employ county agricultural agents, home demonstrators, 
and 4-H Club leaders in the states accepting the ‘‘fifty-fifty”’ 
matching principle. The Capper-Ketcham Act of 1928 and 
the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, both authorized further 
appropriations for the cooperative extension service, and at 
various times other appropriations for the service have also 
been included in appropriation acts. 
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The Smith-Lever extension workers have influenced farmers, 
housewives, and children in rural areas. They have furnished 
the leadership for rural America, telling the farmer how to 
raise his crops, assisting him in improving his marketing pro- 
cedures, helping his wife preserve fruits and vegetables for home 
use, giving the children joy in their share in the activities of 
the farm and home. The field-demonstration, publication, 
assembly and individual-conference techniques, here first used 
extensively, are now permeating all divisions of American 
education. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was the first legislation 
designed specifically to provide vocational education of below 
college grade. The Federal stimulus to education here passed 
from the college level to that of the public schools. The Act 
provided that the states participating in the Act shall match 
dollar for dollar all Federal money received and that the Federal 
money shall be paid to the states only as reimbursements for 
money already spent by the states. for work approved by the 
Federal authorities. It is specified that the money shall be 
spent for education in agriculture, home economics, and trades 
and industries, and for the training of teachers of these subjects. 
Starting with an initial appropriation of $1,700,000, by 1939 
the annual appropriation was $7,367,000. 

The Smith-Hughes Act created the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education with power to cooperate with state boards 
for vocational education in the administration of the Act. It 
appropriated $200,000 to this Board annually, for the purpose 
of making or cooperating in making studies, investigations, and 
reports on vocational education and for the administration of 
the Act. Moreover, the Act included extensive prescriptions 
regarding the nature of the program. 

Subsequently, the George-Reed Act of 1929, the George- 
Ellzey Act of 1934, and the George-Deen Act of 1936 increased 
the appropriations for vocational education. In 1939-40 the 
appropriation was $22,335,000, of which $21,785,000 was for 
distribution to the states, and $550,000 for administration of 
the Federal agencies. The distribution of money to states is on 
the basis of populations, with guaranteed minimums to each 
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state. The Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts and their 
appropriations are still in effect. 

The George-Deen Act of 1936 extended the Federal policy 
of subsidizing vocational education. It provided for Federal 
aid for education in agricultural, home economics, trade, and 
industrial subjects as did the Smith-Hughes Act and added dis- 
tributive occupational subjects and “public and other service 
occupations.” (Distributive occupations include store owners, 
managers, and executives, salespeople, buyers, etc.) Also, it 
reduced the requirements for matching of Federal funds, made 
a $350,000 appropriation directly to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and extended the Act to include the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Federal government is engaged in a cooperative educa- 
tional program of less than college grade, designed to meet the 
needs of persons over 14 years of age who have entered, or are 
preparing to enter upon, the work of the farm, the home, trades 
and industries, business, and public service occupations. 
Federal support is given to vocational classes in all-day schools, 
part-time schools, and evening schools, All-day schools give 
“preparatory” courses, preparing boys and girls regularly en- 
rolled for full-time school attendance to enter the fields of 
service enumerated above. Part-time schools serve the needs 
of youth who have entered upon employment and who come 
back to school for part-time enrollment in classes during their 
regular working hours. Evening schools are organized to give 
workers over 16 years of age training supplemental to their 
daily employment; the training is designed to meet the voca- 
tional needs of workers of all ages through short-unit intensive 
instruction. 

Closely allied to the Federal provisions for vocational educa- 
tion is the program of vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. In 1918, by the Smith-Sears Act, the government 
provided for the rehabilitation of persons disabled in military 
service in World War I and in 1920 this program was extended 
by the Smith-Bankhead Act to include “persons disabled in 
industry, or otherwise.” This is also a matching fund, involv- 
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ing a total annual Federal appropriation at this writing of 
around $2,000,000. Allotments are made to the states on the 
basis of total population, with a minimum of $10,000 to each 
state. The Social Security Act of 1935 appropriated another 
$2,000,000 annually for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. Although not carried on to any consider- 
able extent through the public school system, vocational re- 
habilitation is a public educational program directed by the 
state boards of vocational education in the respective states. 

It is now evident that the “general welfare” clause has been 
used to justify Federal activities in those aspects of education 
otherwise neglected and deemed essential to our common 
welfare. 


Education for National Defense 


Another clause of the preamble to the Constitution provides 
for “common defense.”” At no time has there been a hesitancy 
on the part of Congress in establishing educational institutions 
to contribute to national defense. The first educational institu- 
tion authorized by Congress was the United States Military 
Academy, established at West Point in 1802. A similar school 
was established at Annapolis in 1845, the United States Naval 
Academy. For many generations these schools have educated 
officers for our armed forces. We have already noted that the 
land-grant colleges were established for the express purpose 
of giving instruction in military tactics. 

Our experiences in World War I taught us the necessity of 
an Officers’ Reserve Corps. Since 1920 reserve officers have 
been trained in both the secondary and higher schools of the 
country. All readers are familiar with the R.O.T.C., as it is 
commonly known. This program is under the direction of the 
War Department, the Adjutant General handling the Adminis- 
tration, and the General Staff handling the training. Standard 
courses of study are prescribed by the Secretary of War and 
the President is authorized to detail officers and enlisted men 
of the Army for duty at the educational institutions and to 
furnish the necessary supplies, equipment, and uniforms. Ex- 
cept for land-grant colleges and universities, this is a voluntary 
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program on the part of the high schools and institutions of 
higher learning. Civilian heads of these institutions exercise 
much the same control over the department of military science 
and tactics that they do over the other departments of the school. 
Before World War II about four hundred schools cooperated 
in this program each year, training about 150,000 men annually 
and graduating over 6,000 commissioned officers. 

The Naval Officers Training Corps was authorized in 1925. 
The graduates were made eligible for appointment as Naval 
Reserve Officers or as Marine Corps officers. Its purpose is 
similar to the Army R.O.T.C. : systematic instruction and train- 
ing in naval subjects essential to national defense. Although 
less than a dozen units were in operation in the colleges 
of the land before World War II, since the war R.O.T.C. 
units are being established in several institutions of higher 
learning. 

Here we encounter a new form of Federal aid for education. 
It is to be noted that the educational institutions cooperating 
in this enterprise are receiving Federal aid, not land or money, 
but in personnel, equipment, and other facilities for conducting 
instruction in military or naval science and tactics. The courses 
of study are drawn up in Washington, and the entire program 
is under strict Federal supervision and control. 


Educational Activities as Relief Measures 


The administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
confronted, as no previous administration had been, with the 
“general welfare’ of a prostrate people. When the bottom 
dropped out of the stock market in 1929 the people were soon 
in a state of mind to try anything that promised even remotely 
to alleviate their plight. 

Many of the New Deal experiments involved education. 
The first problem tackled by the Roosevelt administration was 
relief for unemployment. It occurred to someone that education 
was in an advantageous position; education could occupy the 
time of the unemployed masses and at the same time employ 
the services of otherwise unemployed teachers. 


! 
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A. detailed treatment of the numerous agencies combining 
relief and education is beyond the scope of this chapter. In the 
opinion of many authorities, it is to be hoped that most of 
these agenties are buried forever, because of the type of Federal 
control of education they introduced. We shall deal briefly 
with two of these agencies—the CCC (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) and the NYA (National Youth Administration )—so 
vexing to some educators, and at the same time the salvation of 
the youth of the nation.? 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


On March 31, 1933, Congress passed the Act creating the 
CCC, as it soon became known. This Act, “for the relief of 
unemployment through the performance of useful public work, 
and for other purposes,” was enacted “for the purpose of 
relieving the acute condition of widespread distress and un- 
employment now existing in the United States, and in order to 
provide for the restoration of the country’s depleted natural 
resources and the advancement of an orderly program of useful 
public works.” 

Young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-three 
years were shipped from their homes, mainly in the larger 
cities, into the more remote areas of the country, where they 
were housed in temporary camps and furnished with the neces- 
sary subsistence, clothing, medical attendance, and hospitaliza- 
tion. Here the victims of the depression ate good food, followed 
a regular schedule of activities, and performed much valuable 
labor—planting forest trees, building trails, constructing 
bridges, building dams, treating areas for erosion control. For 
their labors these young men received $30 per month, board, 
clothing, living quarters, medical care, and the opportunity to 
earn. Of this amount, each enrollee sent a minimum of $22 
per month to needy dependents or deposited this amount with 
the camp fiscal officer, to be returned to him when he left the 
camp. 


2See Federal Activities in Education, Educational Policies Commission (NEA), 
July, 1939, Ch. VI. 
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By 1937 the CCC included an educational program. The 
Act of 1937 stated “at least ten hours per week may be devoted 
to general educational and vocational training.” To meet the 
needs of boys who had never attended school up to and including 
college graduates, several types of educational activities were 
conducted in each camp. Some men were enabled to finish 
the work of the elementary school, some received instruction 
in secondary-school subjects, and others received teacher-train- 
ing, foreman-training, and leadership-training. Much of the 
training was on the job, the camp project or projects. Consider- 
able vocational instruction was given in leisure time—com- 
mercial courses, building trades, electrical work, auto mechanics, 
and agriculture. Instruction was given also in arts and crafts, 
dramatics, and music. All were taught personal hygiene, safety, 
first aid, and citizenship. Considerable time was spent in coun- 
seling and guidance—personal, social, educational, and voca- 
tional. In many instances the local high schools, near-by 
colleges and universities, and state departments of education 
cooperated in instructing the young men. 


Prior to 1939, each camp was administered by an officer of 
the Army Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Naval Reserve, the 
Marine Corps Reserve, or a Coast Guard warrant officer. 
Civilians were substituted after that date, due to the national 
defense activities of the officers of the armed forces. 


The camp educational advisers were civilians appointed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Although these advisers 
‘were college graduates, they were not necessarily professional 
educators. 


- The CCC lasted until the war activities absorbed the youth 

of the nation. Its demise was due in large measure to the 
activities of the National Policies Commission and the profes- 
sional educators, who were resentful and fearful of a new 
parallel school system developing under Federal control. In 
April, 1939, while in its last stages, it was included in the 
Federal Security Agency, along with the NYA, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the U. S. Public Health Service, the Social 
Security Board, and other miscellaneous agencies. 
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The National Youth Administration 


The NYA, established by an Executive Order of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt June 26, 1935, was intended to initiate 
and administer a program of approved projects which should 
provide relief, work relief, and employment for persons between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five who were no longer in 
regular full-time attendance at a school and who were not 
regularly engaged in remunerative employment. In accordance 
with this objective, the NYA carried on a student aid program, 
a work-projects program, and a guidance and placement 
program. 

Student aid provided part-time employment for needy 
students to enable them to continue their education, including 
pupils in elementary and high schools, undergraduate students 
in college, and graduate students. Theoretically, aid could not 
be given to youth to displace workers paid from other sources. 
Elementary or high school pupils earned a maximum of $6 per 
month; a college student, $20; a graduate student, $40; the 
elementary or high school student could work a maximum of 
twenty hours per week, the college and graduate students thirty 
hours per week during the regular term. The work had to be 
practical and useful and within the abilities and major interests 
of the youth receiving the aid, involving clerical, construction, 
department service, library work, duplication, grounds and 
building maintenance, research and surveys, home economics, 
art, laboratory assistance, recreation, and miscellaneous jobs. 
Pupils and students of both private and public schools par- 
ticipated. 

Work projects were designed for young men and women 
eighteen to twenty-four years of age. NYA provided part-time 
employment on work projects of youth from relief families and 
was intended to give the young people work experience as well 
as to benefit the communities in which they lived. Work was 
restricted to eight hours per day, forty per week, and seventy 
per month. Without special authorization, no relief youth was 
permitted to earn more than $25 per month. Most of the 
projects were sponsored by public or nonprofit-making agencies 
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in cooperation with the NYA. Construction work included 
highways, public buildings, recreational facilities, and conserva- 
tion projects. In other classifications were nursery schools, 
clerical and stenographic work, school lunches, library service, 
serving, museum work, and many other types of work. Al- 
though most youth on NYA work projects lived at home, 
toward the last an increasing number were housed in NYA 
residences at land-grant colleges, teachers colleges, vocational 
schools, experiment stations, conservation areas, and hospitals. 

Vocational guidance and placement was carried on as a part 
of the work-projects program. The NYA sponsored occupa- 
tional and industrial studies and conducted a junior placement 
program. 

The NYA had its own Federal, state, and local administra- 
tive organizations, which determined policies and procedures 
and executed the programs. Every state, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and New York City had separate offices. Each state 
was divided into districts, each with its supervisor responsible 
to the state administrator. Student aid was largely adminis- 
tered through state and college officials. State, county, and 
community councils commonly functioned, sponsoring projects, 
obtaining contributions, and supporting programs. 

In its last days the NYA, likewise, was placed under the 
Federal Security Agency, July 1, 1939. The NYA lasted until 
preparations for World War II supplied labor for every willing 
worker in America. Even during the national defense period 
that preceded the War, the leaders were endeavoring to enlist 
the youth of the nation, in competition with other Federal 
agencies endeavoring to recruit workers for the shipyards, 
military and naval depots, arsenals, and essential war industries. 
Some of its sponsors were loath to give it up even then, prefer- 
ring to retain a skeleton organization to meet the uncertainties 
of the future. 

There is neither time nor space to discuss the other Federal 
agencies concerned with education during this critical era, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (WPA), Public Works 
Administration (PWA), etc. 
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The Problem of the Federal Government 
and Education 


The CCC and the NYA poised a real issue in American 
education: “When educational needs arise which affect the 
national welfare, cut across the bounds of states, and appear to 
be beyond the unaided powers of states to meet, the Federal 
government should operate and control educational programs 
intended to meet these needs.” 

This was the philosophy of the CCC and the NYA. 

The Federal gcvernment should undertake to meet these 
needs “by working through the state-and-local educational 
systems, strengthening these established agencies, supplying 
leadership and financial aid, but not exercising control over the 
processes of education.” ° | 

This was the position of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the National Educational Association, and most pro- 
fessional educators. 

Throughout the history of the nation down to 1933, the 
Federal government followed the second alternative. As the 
Educational Policies Commission noted: “It (the Federal 
government) worked through the established state-and-local 
agencies of education, supplied financial aid, sought to give 
leadership, yet refrained from control.” * On September 14, 
1941, the Educational Policies Commission proposed that, 


The State and local agencies of education should have full authority 
and responsibility for the control and operation of all public education, 
including vocational training. The responsibilities of schools should 
extend to all youth and should embrace all the services required to 
meet the educational needs of youth including the need to be prepared 
for and placed in an occupation with reasonable possibilities for per- 
sonal satisfaction and social usefulness. | 

The Federal government should be responsible for promoting the 
national interest in education by stimulating, strengthening, and sup- 
porting the state-and-local agencies. It should supply competent leader- 
ship and planning research, experimentation, and demonstration on a 


3 The Civilian Conservation Corps, The National Vouth Administration, and the 
Public Schools, Educational Policies Commission (NEA), October, 1941, p. 3. 
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national or regional scale, but should not itself operate educational 
programs. It should provide funds for aid to the state-and-local — 
agencies, in order to equalize the abilities of states to support the 
educational program which is needed. 

In time of general unemployment, the Federal government should 
perform another service for youth. It should take the lead in providing 
employment on public works programs for all competent workers who 
cannot be placed in private employment, including young people who 
have completed their vocational education. The purpose of such em- 
ployment should be the production of useful goods or services—not re- 
lief, and not training. 


The professional educators were fearful that the CCC and 
the NYA would lead to a permanent administrative authority 
and that “under this new type of organization, two systems of 
education may develop in the United States—one, the state and 
local administration responsible for those who continue in school 
until they are employed; and the other, a national system of 
education responsible for youth and for adults who are no 
longer enrolled in the recognized units of the public school 
system.’’° It was felt by the schoolmen that, “In a democratic 
society, particularly in our own, which consists of a federation 
of states covering a wide geographic territory, it is important 
to resist any centralization of control in education.” * 


As leaders of the NYA movement noted, 


It should be borne in mind that in the case of all these federal emer- 
gency programs the primary objective has been relief. Education has 
been secondary or incidental. Furthermore, it must also be remembered 
that practically all of these programs were instituted with unprecedented 
haste. One can scarcely stop long to argue about the niceties of 
jurisdiction when people are starving. A result has been that the 
Federal government has been drawn into an extensive program of 
participation in education without any close organic or directive rela- 
tionship, in most instances, to the long existing state and local school 
systems.® 


5 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

Ydid., Do 25: 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd, The American Educational System, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, p. 88. 
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The United States Office of Education 


In keeping with the common notion of the implications of 
the Tenth Amendment, the Federal government almost ignored 
education until 1867. That year the Honorable James A. 
Garfield, at the instance of the National Association of State 
and City Superintendents, sponsored a bill creating a depart- 
ment of education. The official act of Congress passed and 
signed by President Andrew Johnson in 1867, stipulated : 


That there shall be established at the city of Washington, a depart- 
ment of education for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout the country. 


Although the Department of Education became an Office of 
Education in the Department of the Interior two years later, 
1869, and a Bureau of Education in 1870, a rereading of the 
above paragraph will convince anyone that Americans had 
become convinced that education was a national concern. In 
1929, the title Office of Education was restored. There was 
considerable agitation for the restoration of the Department 
of Education until the Office of Education was transferred from 
the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency 
on June 30, 1940. 

According to an official publication: 


The Office of Education is a combination research organization and 
- publishing house. As a research organization it collects statistics and 
facts which permit each state or community to compare its educational 
achievements and problems to those of any other state or community, 
It is a national clearing house of educational information. Also the 
office conducts educational surveys and supplies educational consultant 
service when requested by states, cities, or institutions. 

The Office of Education diffuses information in four ways, through 
(1) its many publications, (2) conferences called by the Commissioner 
of Education, (3) letters answering inquiries, and (4) addresses by 
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staff members before educational meetings. From the office a constant 
stream of information flows to all parts of our Nation and other 
nations. Its bulletins (an average of 30 per year) have from 32 to 
2,000 pages; its Biennial Survey of Education is a standard reference; 
its Educational Directory annually lists 15, ey names of United States 
schools and school officials. 

The Office of Education conducts no propaganda for any new or old 
idea in education, but it makes known the findings of its research by 
distributing publications and by holding conferences. As regional meet- 
ings are called by the Commissioner the men and women who administer 
our Nation’s schools re-examine their problems in light of the new 
information submitted by the Office of Education.® 


Many illustrious names are associated with the history of 
the Office of Education. Henry Barnard, who first declared for 
a Federal office of education in 1838, very fittingly became the 
first United States Commissioner of Education. He had pre- 
viously served as state superintendent of schools in both Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. His successors in order, are: 

John Eaton (1870-1886), N. H. R. Dawson (1886-1889), 
William T. Harris (1889-1906), Elmer E. Brown (1906- 
Wii )eet hilander Claxton (£91.1-1921),s Johny J. Ligert 
(1921-1928), William J. Cooper (1929-1933), George F. 
Zook (1933-1934), John W. Studebaker (1934 i | 

Although the appointment as U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is popularly regarded as a political appointment, no presi- 
dent has deliberately played politics with this great office. As 
can be seen from the above dates, some commissioners have 
survived the administrations of presidents nominated by two 
different political parties. The Commissioner is appointed by 
the President of the United States, with the: consent of the 
Senate, for an indefinite term. 

Moreover, most 'of the men who have occupied this great 
office have done so at a personal sacrifice. Many states pay 
higher salaries to their chief state school official than the Com- 
missioner receives, as do the major cities, and the presidents 
of the larger universities receive far higher remuneration. At 


9 “The Office of Education,’”? Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1931. 
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this writing, ten men have held the office for almost eighty years 
under seventeen presidents. 

As the people of the Nation have sensed, more and more, the 
role of education in public well-being, the Office of Education 
has assumed additional duties almost every year. For example, 
much of the 1944 report is devoted to activities of staff members 
incidental to the World War II and the post-war period ; emer- 
gency war training; visual aids for war training; FM radio 
service; post-war planning; the school lunch; farm labor train- 
ing; farm youth training; student war loans; Inter-American 
education; school services in war areas; school transportation 
in wartime; salvage drives; surplus property, etc. During this 
period the official Office publication, School Life, was known 
as Education for Victory.*° 

Part II of 1944 report is devoted to a plan of organization 
to improve the service of the U. S. Office of Education, the basic 
proposition being: 

The U. S. Office of Education should be strengthened and reorganized 
in order that it may be prepared to do its indispensable part in giving 
national leadership and assistance to the educational systems and insti- 
tutions of the several states and their local communities in meeting the 
long-term educational demands of the post-war period.1? 


The Commissioner complained that the Office “‘is still largely 
based on traditional groupings of personnel and functions.” He 
then proposed eight major divisions: (1) school administra- 
tion—including specialists for state schools, city schools, county 
and rural schools, pupil transportation, school finance and taxa- 
tion, school housing and business administration; (2) auxiliary 
services—including specialists in such fields as the library, 
health and physical education, school-community relations, 
school lunchroom management, educational use of radio, visual 
education, and services to the blind; (3) central office services— 
including statisticians, editors, specialists in graphic service, 

c.; (4) international educational relations—including special- 
ists on the American Republics, the European countries, the 
10 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1945. 
11 Jbid., p. 67. 
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British Empire, and Near and Far Eastern countries; (5) 
elementary education—including specialists in Nursery-Kinder- 
garten, teacher-training, instructional problems, exceptional 
children and youth; (6) secondary education—including 
specialists in administration, tests and measurements, teacher- 
training, instructional problems and fields; (7) vocational 
education—including specialists in agricultural education, in- 
dustrial education, home economics education, business educa- 
tion, occupational information and guidance; and (8) /Mgher 
education—including specialists in organization, administra- 
tion, finance, student personnel, faculty personnel, various areas 
of general and semi-professional programs, areas of professional 
schools, the college of arts and sciences and various subject 
specialists. 

In the fiscal year 1945, the U. S. Commissioner announced, 


. . . the aforementioned plan was widely and thoughtfully discussed 
in educational circles and in the Congress. A relatively small increase in 
appropriations was provided to the Office of Education with which 
to begin the proposed improvement in its services. Early in the fiscal 
year 1946, these improvements were begun by regrouping the staff and 
functions of the office in eight operating divisions.1? 


As the Commissioner envisions the U. S. Office of Education, 
it should be prepared to carry the following services: 


1. The collection of information with respect to education in the 
States arid in other countries, so as to make possible intelligent com- 
parisons and conclusions regarding the efficiency of educational pro- 
grams. 


2. The formulation and recommendation of minimum educational 
standards which ought to be made to prevail in the schools and colleges 
of all the States and the preparation of suggested proposals and plans 
for improving various educational practices, arrived at by cooperative 
planning among private and public educational organizations and lay 
groups, such recommendations and proposals to be influential only if 
their merit and appropriateness warrant voluntary acceptance by the 
States and institutions. 


12 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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3. The provision of services of a national character that cannot well 
be undertaken by single States acting alone, e.g.—the collection, inter- 
pretation, and dissemination of national statistics, the conduct of national 
and other important surveys, the convening of conferences of national 
significance. y 

4. Pointing out desirable educational ends and procedures, evaluating 
educational trends and giving educational advice and discriminating 
praise. 

5. The offering of consultative services to States, school systems, 
and higher educational institutions on problems of reorganization, 
finance, administration and curriculum. 


6. The coordination of government activities relating to education 
through schools and colleges.18 


Areas Under Special Federal Jurisdiction 


The Federal government is solely responsible for the educa- 
tion of children living in the District of Columbia (Washington, 
D.C.) ; the territories of Hawaii and Alaska; the island posses- 
sions, such as Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and American 
Samoa; the Panama Canal Zone; and the Federal reservations, 
including national parks, national forests, and military reserva- 
tions. Also, the Federal government assumes full responsibility 
for the education of Indians in the United States and Alaska 
(the Aleuts). The educational services in these various areas 
differ markedly. There is no unified policy and many inequali- 
ties; much confusion exists. Actually, the total area of the 
territories and dependencies (700,000 square miles) is equal to 
nearly one-fourth of that of the continental United States, and 
the inhabitants total four millions. 


Other Federal Activities in Education 


Every department of the Federal government is engaged in 
training its own personnel or other educational activities. 
Mention has already been made of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. The War Department also maintains 


13 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education for the Fiscal Year, 1944, 
Jose 
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the Army War College, the Army Industrial College, special 
service schools, the R.O.T.C. in high schools and colleges, etc. 
In addition to the United States Naval Academy, previously 
mentioned, the Navy Department maintains a Naval War 
College, the N.R.O.T.C. in universities, and special service 
schools. 

One of the greatest graduate institutions in America is 
maintained by the Department of Agriculture for the voluntary 
improvement of its employees and, incidentally, the employees 
of other departments. The credits of the Graduate School of 
the Department of Agriculture are acceptable at practically all 
the better graduate schools of the country, although it confers 
no degrees. The Department of Agriculture Extension Service, 
its Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and its Bureau of Home 
Economics are other educational activities. 

The Bureau of Standards of the Department of the Treasury 
also offers courses in its School of Instruction, as does the 
Training Division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, ae the 
improvement of the services of the employees. é 

The Post Office Department, likewise, maintains a School 
of Instruction for postal inspectors. Unquestionably the frank- 
ing privileges of the members of Congress and Federal officers 
is an educational venture of great magnitude. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor is 
deserving of special mention for its investigations of child labor, 
child mortality, etc. 

The Department of Justice is now stressing prison education 
in the Federal penitentiaries. Also, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation prides itself on its famous F.B.I. Academy. 

As we saw in earlier chapters, the Bureau of Census is 
cognizant of the educational implications of the Federal census 
taken each decade. 

The Department of State operates the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School and postgraduate training for junior 
officers. 

The Office of Indian Affairs and the National Park Service 
are under the Department of the Interior. Many educational 
agencies, heretofore under this department, are now in the 
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Federal Security Agency: Howard University, Freedman’s 
Hospital, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, etc. 


Future Federal Relations to Education 


From the above recital we have learned that, contrary to the 
prevailing notion of laymen, the Federal government is deeply 
concerned with education. The depth of this concern is realized 
when one studies the land grants for common school, land 
grants for colleges, money grants for vocational education, and, 
more especially, when one notes how the “general welfare” 
clause was involved in the cause of education during the depres- 
sion years. Since 1867 we have had a national agency directly 
concerned with education in the United States. 

The bugaboo has always been Federal control of education. 
However, the contention that Federal participation in education 
means Federal control is not borne out by the facts. In all the 
Federal grants for education, it is safe to say, the largest 
possible degree of control consistent with good public policy has 
been delegated to the states. 

Nevertheless, school authorities are agreed that in the future 
as in the past, we must safeguard local and state control of 
education. It is unlikely that Congress will ever pass a Federal- 
aid bill that gives the Federal government any direct control 
over education. We are afraid of bureaucracy; we are fearful 
of the meddlings of political demagogues and shysters; we are 
resentful of indoctrination in any shape or form. 

The findings of two great deliberate bodies, appointed. by 
two presidents, point in this direction. In 1929 President 
Herbert Hoover appointed a National Advisory Committee on 
Education, consisting of fifty persons, most of whom were 
educators. The report published in 1931 states: 


It is particularly unwise to centralize in the federal government the 
power of determining the social purposes to be served by educational 
institutions or of establishing the techniques of educational procedure. 

. A system of decentralized school management is best adapted to a 
democratic nation of wide geographic expanse and varied economic, 
social, and other human conditions. . . . Education is of too intimate 
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concern to the American parents to be brought under a far-removed 
civil administration which tends toward relative inflexibility.1+ 


In 1936 President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed an 
Advisory Committee on Education, consisting of twenty-two 
persons representing labor, industry, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, education, and other social groups. Their report, 
published in 1938, states: 


Local controls in government, and especially in education, have 
values that we should do our utmost to retain. . . . Despite its obvious 
inefficiencies and limitations, local freedom helps to assure experimenta- 
tion, healthy rivalry between localities, popular interest in public ques- 
tions, and that diversity of form and method which tends to prevent 
sudden disruption of the social order. . . . In order that local initiative 
and responsibility may be maintained, all federal action should reserve 
explicitly to state and local auspices the general administration of 
schools, control over the processes of education, and the determination 
of the best uses of the allotments of federal funds within the types of 
expenditure for which federal funds may be made available. The 
Federal government should in no case attempt to control the curriculum 
of the schools or the methods of teaching to be employed in them... . 
Federal grants should be made to build up and strengthen existing edu- 
cational agencies and institutions insofar as they are able to serve 
important needs, and not to establish competing agencies and insti- 
tutions.+5 


Our concern for safeguarding state-and-local control of 
education should not blind us to the fact that the nation, as 
well as the states and localities, has a vital stake in education. 
“The harmful results of educational deficiencies cannot be 
quarantined within state boundaries.” Lack of education or 
inadequate education in any state may affect adversely the 
health, the exercise of suffrage, and the economic well-being 
of all states. Many educational problems are nation-wide prob- 
lems, juvenile delinquency, what to do with unemployed youth, 
an effective vocational education program. National defense 


14 The National Advisory Committee on Education, Federal Relations to Education, 
Part I, “Committee Findings and Recommendations,’ Washington, D. C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1931, p. 39. 

15 The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Commitiee, Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 40-43. 
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is dependent on education, both for technical knowledge and the 
elements of patriotism so essential in a democracy. 

Two things the Federal government should do: (1) it should 
furnish educational leadership through its Office of Education, 
along the lines discussed above, and (2) it should furnish 
financial aid to equalize educational opportunity. This we shall 
discuss in a later chapter. These functions are not only in 
keeping with the American traditions; they are essential to the 
well-being of the American commonwealth. 


The Necessity for Federal Action 


If we concede that the educational status of the people is a 
matter of concern in our democracy, then the time for federal 
action has arrived. Figure 3 (page 278), shows the average 
years of schooling attained by the population in each state, 
when the population is arranged into eight groups according 
to age, as revealed in the 1940 Federal census.*® 

In Chapter 12 we shall have occasion to discuss the problem 
of financing education in the various states. For the time 
being, one assertion must suffice: the states that are making the 
greatest financial effort to support education are the states 
making the lowest per capita expenditures. In other words, 
the inequalities existing amongst the states are so great that 
even a herculean effort on the part of a poor state leaves its 
children educationally handicapped when compared with the 
children of richer states where low effort assures an amount of 
money adequate to finance a good school system. These condi- 
tions are revealed in Figure 2 (page 274), which should be 
studied in connection with Figure 3. 

As time marches on, we may expect more and more Federal 
aid for American education. The citizens of America will not 
tolerate much longer the inequalities in education that exist 
in the forty-eight states. The time may come when it will 
be necessary to invoke the “general welfare’ clause in the cause 
of better education for all citizens of the United States. When 


16 National Education Assn., Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, 
Extent of Schooling of the American People, Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 3. 
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that time comes, the courts will be responsive. Meanwhile, 
every state should do its duty to its children, assuring them 
an adequate education and, thereby enabling them to cope with 
the multitudinous tasks confronting the citizens of a twentieth- 
century democracy. 


Stupy AIps 


a’ 


1. Why was the “general welfare” clause written into the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution? 


2. In your opinion, does the “general welfare” clause include 
education ? 


3. How much has your state benefited from Federal land-grants 
for common schools? 


4. How did the conservation policies of President Theodore 
Roosevelt modify land grants? 


5. Why should state schools receive a portion of the Forest 
Reserve incomes ? 


6. What is the origin of land grants to colleges? 


7. Prepare a special report on the land-grant college in your 
state. Where is it located? What is its function? How 1s it 
supported ? 


8. Do you approve of the principle behind the “matching”’ funds 
for vocational education? 


9. Prepare a special report on the Smith-Lever Act. The officials 
at the nearest land-grant college can furnish up-to-date in- 
formation. 


10. Prepare a special report on the Smith-Hughes Act and its 
operation in your state. The officials in your state school 
office can be a great assistance to you. 


11. Prepare a special report on the George-Deen Act and its 
operation in your state. Consult the officials in your state 
school office for up-to-date information. 


12. Prepare a special report on Civilian Rehabilitation in your 
state. Consult the official in charge at your state school 
office. 
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13. Do you have R.O.T.C. units in your state? Describe the 
purpose and activities of a typical unit. 


14, Why was the New Deal interested, and how was it involved, 
in education? 


15. Why did some of the professional educators object to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps? the National Youth Adminis- 
tration? 


16. Debate the issue described in the chapter content under the 
caption “The Problem of Federal Government and Education.” 


17. Is there any danger that two conflicting educational systems 
may develop in the United States? 


18. Describe the U. S. Office of Education and its role in American 
education. 


19. Describe the educational setup in one of the territories or 
island possessions. {The U. S. Office of Education has pub- 
lished many bulletins on these units.) 


20. Secure detailed information regarding the Graduate School 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
prepare a class report. 


21. Do you fear Federal control of education? Why, or why not} 


22. Debate the issue: Resolved, that we favor Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
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CHAPTER 9 
> FADE SCHOOL, ORGANIZATION 


The office of chief state school officials should be the head 
and heart of the school system.—THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
oF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFicers, 1945 


Education is primarily a state function. In the previous 
chapter reference was made to the Tenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, ratified in 1791: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
Inbited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people.” As was noted, since this early date education 
has been state-centered. Even today, the state is the most 
powerful factor in American public education. 

There is no such thing as “the American educational system.” 
In reality, there are as many educational systems as there are 
states, territories, and island possessions, literally fifty-six 
varieties. It must be admitted, however, that although no 
two systems are identical, there are fundamental similarities 
among all systems. Nevertheless, each state determines for 
itself the most important issues in education, the compulsory 
school age, the financial support of education, the qualifications 
of teachers, the textbooks to be studied, and the powers of local 
school boards. The similarities are due to the uneven develop- 
ment of the country and the fact that the newer states copied 
the practices of the older states. The many states which were 
territories under the supervision and control of the Federal 
government before they became states were shaped by the same 
general policies. Also, the Federal land and money grants have 
served to some extent as unifying agencies, forcing the partici- 
pants into much the same pattern. 

The educational system of a given state depends upon the 
state constitution and state statutes, upon the interpretations of 
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these made from time to time by the state superintendent of 
public instruction, the state attorney general and the courts, 
and upon the modification of the laws made by each successive 
legislature. In general it can be said that the educational system 
of any state is dynamic, not static. However, some systems are 
more dynamic than others, 

Ordinarily, the state is not engaged directly in common 
school education, even though it may operate institutions of 
higher learning and special schools. Its primary function is to 
build the framework within which the local community is 
authorized to function and to see that the community does 
function educationally. Thus the elementary and secondary 
schools of the nation are essentially local institutions. The main 
function of the state is to enforce some degree of ua OF aay in 
educational support and procedures, 

Such uniformity as prevails in American schooled is accom- 
plished through the policies of the state boards, the leadership 
of the state superintendents, and the work of the professional 
employees of the state school offices. These agencies and agents 
also stimulate, recognize, and legalize much of the experimenta- 
tion that goes on in the local school systems. Much of their 
work is cooperative ; policies depend upon leadership and leader- 
ship entails followership. 

In some states, the governor, especially through his ap- 
pointive power, exerts a great influence on education. Usually 
he appoints the members of the state board of education, and in 
some states, where the government is centralized in the 
governor, he appoints the chief state school official and answers 
to the people directly for the influence he wields in school 
matters. A good governor can do much for education in any 
state, particularly one with a centralized setup. A poor 
governor can undo in one term of office much of the good that 
has been accomplished over a long period of time. 

Numerous boards, other than the state school board, have 
direct influence on educational matters, such as the state board 
of health. By tradition, each board tries to carry out the 
functions assigned to it by law without regard to the work of — 
the other boards. In many states, there is a crying need for 
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some agency which can serve as a policy-forming board for 
all aspects of education. Meanwhile, the borderline phases 
of education—health, finance, safety, child labor, welfare, ju- 
venile protection—are ineffective unless the officials directly 
concerned can and do cooperate with one another. 


Constitutional and Statutory Provisions for Education 


The constitution of each state in the Union recognizes the 
responsibility of the state for education. This is in keeping 
with the popular interpretation of the Tenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 


The general tendency has been toward increasing the number of pro- 
visions made about education in the constitutions of the states. The 
states admitted to the Union prior to 1820 had on the average only one 
provision about education in their first constitution. The eleven states 


admitted between 1821 and 1860 had an average of more than five 


provisions regarding education in their first constitutions; the four 
states admitted between 1861 and 1880 averaged over nine provisions; 
the seven admitted between 1881 and 1900 averaged fourteen provisions; 
and the three states admitted since 1900 have made on the average 
approximately eighteen provisions for education. Although the consti- 
tutional provisions in the various states differ in form, in length, and 
in number of explicit details which are set forth, the universality of 
the arrangement for a school system in each of the state constitutions 
is a most significant testimony regarding the general attitude of Ameri- 
can citizens toward education as a function of their government. 


Unfortunately, in their anxiety for education, some states 
have constitutional provisions regarding education which re- 
strict needlessly the proper functioning of the educational pro- 
gram. For example, many constitutions specify the salary to 
be received by the chief state school official. In many instances 
this salary is too low to attract candidates who are properly 
qualified for this high office. In many instances, it has 
been impossible to pass a constitutional amendment and 
the office is either occupied by a second-rate man or by a first- 
trate man at considerable sacrifice. Other examples could be 


1 John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd, The American Educational System, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, pp. 103-104. 
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given showing how a state made a static regulation for some- 
thing that should be left flexible. 

The state legislature usually determines the nature of the 
local units for the management of the schools; it provides the 
plan for the local administration of the school; it authorizes 
the plan of financial support; and, it often fixes many details of 
educational policy. ‘‘The legislature is the chief agency through 
which society may express its will in the management of the 
schools.” 

Every state has voluminous laws regarding education. In 
fact, every session of every state legislature has a docket of 
scores of educational bills. The sanity of the legislators usually 
prevents the passage of especially injurious bills, but oftentimes 
the laymen vote upon highly professional matters that are better 
left to the discretion of the officials charged with educational 
leadership. 

Every school official, state and local, must familiarize himself 
with the statutory provisions regarding education. Teachers 
are not immune; statutes specify subjects teachers must teach, 
days they must commemorate with special programs, examina- 
tions in special fields they must pass—narcotics, safety, nature 
study, etc. 


The State Board of Education 


The term, “state board of education” is usually applied to 
the thirty-nine state boards that exercise some control over 
elementary or secondary schools. In some instances these 
boards also have control over other types of schools. Each of the 
states has one or more state boards that have educational 
functions, but not all have provided an agency for the general 
oversight of the school system. The board of regents for the 
state university or the board of trustees for the land-grant 
college, where they are distinct, are also state boards, but not 
in the sense in which the term “state board of education” is 
commonly used. 

The Board of Regents of the State of New York is the oldest 
state board, having been established in 1784. However, it was 
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not given control of all the public schools of the state until 
1904. North Carolina and Vermont had state boards before 
1830; Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, before 1840; Arkansas and Michigan, before 1850; 
California, Indiana, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oregon, and 
Utah before 1860; Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Virginia, before 1870; Colorado, Delaware, and South Carolina, 
before 1880; Arizona, before 1890; Idaho, Montana, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming, before 1900; Georgia, Washington, and West 
Virginia, before 1910; and, Pennsylvania and Minnesota, before 
1920.” | 

These boards have either constitutional or statutory origins. 
The constitutions of eighteen of the above-named states provide 
for state boards of education, and the statutes of twenty-one 
states have a similar provision. 

In 1940, the state boards of education were made up in three 
different patterns: (1) all ex officio members, (2) entirely of 
appointed or elected members, or (3) partly of ex officio and 
partly of appointed or elected members. In fifteen states the 
governor was a member of the board; in eight states some other 
state officials not engaged in educational work were members— 
usually the attorney-general or secretary of state; in twenty-four 
states the chief state school official was an ex officio member. 
In eight states all or most of the members were ex officio; in 
twenty states, all or most of the members were appointed by 
the governor or elected; in one state (New York) the members 
were appointed by the state legislature and in one (Utah) they 
were elected by members of the local school boards. 

The trend is definitely away from ex officio boards. Such 
officials usually have other more urgent duties to perform. 
Moreover, they often have political axes to grind. From 1920 
to 1940 the number of state boards having no ex officio members 
increased from seven to twelve. The trend is to appoint public- 
spirited, enlightened citizens who are willing to give their time 
to the cause of education. The state board of education is 


2 State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers: Their Status and Legal 
Powers, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 6. Monograph No. 1, 1940. 
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usually charged by law with the determination of educational 
policies, the administration of the elementary and secondary 
schools, the distribution of state school funds, the determina- 
tion of courses of study, the certification of teachers, and, less 
frequently, with the adopting of textbooks, the formulation of 
school building codes, and the supervision of library service. 

Several state boards of education exercise direct control over 
the state teachers colleges (Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin) ; some influence all institutions of 
higher learning (Florida, Idaho, Montana, New York, West 
Virginia) ; some influence all institutions of higher learning 
except the state university (California, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Tennessee, Vermont); and, 
most of them control state vocational schools of one sort or 
another. 

In most instances the state board of education also serves as 
the state board of vocational education. Without exception 
the states have the latter board, whether they have a state board 
of education or not, in order to participate in Smith-Hughes 
and similar Federal money grants. 


The Chief State School Official 


The detailed work of the state board of education is carried 
out by its executive officer, the chief state school official. How- 
ever, the office of chief state school official is older than the state 
board of education in many states. New York was the first 
state to establish the office (1812). Maryland was next in line 
(1826), then Michigan (1829). In the decade 1830-1839, 
eight other states made provision for the office, and by 1850 the 
office had been created in twenty-four states and territories. 
Now, every state in the Union has a chief state school official. 

The provisions for the New York office (1812), the first 
of its kind, reveal the nature of the position: 

. it shall be the duty of the superintendent ... to digest and 
prepare plans for the improvement and management of the common 
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school fund, and for the better organization of common schools; to 
prepare and report estimates and expenditures of the school moneys, 
to superintend the collection thereof; to execute services relative to the 
sale of lands, which now are or hereafter may be appropriated, as a 
permanent fund for the support of common schools, as may be by 
law required of him; to give information to the legislature respecting 
all matters referred to him by either branch thereof, or which will 
appertain to his office; and generally to perform all such services rela- 
tive to the welfare of the schools as he shall be directed to perform. ... 


In the early days, while the duties of the chief state school 
official had mainly to do with school lands and moneys, the 
office was frequently held by other state officials, acting in ex 
officio capacity. However, the work of Horace Mann as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education (1837) 
set a model other states hastened to follow. In time, the office 
of chief state school official was “the head and the heart” of 
the school system. 

The chief state school official has different titles in different 
states. In twenty-seven states he is known as the superintendent 
of public instruction; in ten, as the commissioner of education; 
in three, as the superintendent of education; in two, as the 
director of education; in one, as the superintendent of public 
instruction and director of education; in one, as the superinten- 
dent of public schools; and, in one as the superintendent of free 
schools. 

Commissioner of education is a title that has come into, use 
since 1900, and is used to designate an official appointed by a 
state board of education, or by the governor. However, in 
1940, thirty-two states continued to elect their chief state school 
officials, who held one of the older titles. This was true despite 
the fact that the authorities in state school administration have 
been recommending for years that the chief state school official 
be appointed by the state board of education, or in the absence 
of a state board, by the governor. In 1940, the state boards 
selected only eight chief state school officials and the governors 
appointed eight. Between 1920 and 1940, the elective system 
was abandoned by Arkansas and Virginia. Arkansas provides 
for appointment by the state board, and Virginia by the 
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governor. In this same period, one state (Rhode Island) 
changed from appointment by the state board to appointment 
by the governor. 

Inasmuch as the office is designated in the state constitution, 
in most cases it will take a constitutional amendment to change 
the title, or, where the salary is named in the constitution, to 
change the salary. As a result, in all too many states the chief 
state school official is a politician on a second-rate salary, with 
far less prestige, salary, and tenure than a city superintendent of 
schools or a university dean or department head. 

In 1939-40, the median annual salary of the chief state school 
official was $5,286. The lowest salary was $2,400, in one state; 
the highest, $15,000, in two states. In sixteen states the salary 
was less than $5,000; in twenty-three states, from $5,000 to 
$7,500; and, in only nine states, $7,500 or more. By contrast, 
in 1937, approximately 83 per cent of the state university 
presidents and 65 per cent of the presidents of land-grant col- 
leges that were separate institutions received salaries of $7,000 
or more (as contrasted with only 19 per cent of the chief state 
school officials). In 1938-39, the median salary of school super- 
intendents in cities of 100,000 population or more was $8,286 
(or $3,000 more than the median salary of the chief state school 
official). In fact, the median salary of the school superinten- 
dent in communities between 30,000 and 100,000 was $6,125 
(which is $839 more than the median salary of the chief state 
school official in 1940). 

In states where the chief state school official is elected, he 
has to be a qualified resident citizen of the state. If appointed by 
the governor, he is usually a citizen of the state. However, 
state boards of education with appointive power have been 
known to go out of the state, where necessary, to get the best 
qualified man available. 

It is a fact that of the men occupying the office of chief state 
school official those appointed by state boards have had the 
highest academic qualifications. In 1940, 62.5 per cent of those 
appointed by boards had non-honorary doctars’ degrees (i.e. 
earned degrees), as compared with 37.5 per cent appointed by 
governors, and 13.8 per cent elected by the people. However, 
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it must be conceded that on the whole the chief state school 
officials are a well-educated group. 


Characteristic Features of State Educational Agencies 


The U. S. Office of Education has made an attempt to present 
in outline form the relationships of the state school board, the 
chief state school official, and other educational bodies, in all 
states. For our purpose, we present four examples: one with 
an elected state superintendent of public instruction (Colorado) ; 
one with a commissioner of education appointed by the governor 
(Massachusetts) ; one with a commissioner of education ap- 
pointed by a state board of education (Minnesota) ; and one 
without a state board of education (Illinois ).* 


CoLORADO 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1. There is a State constitutional provision for a State Board of 
Education, composed of the State Superintendent, Secretary of 
State, and Attorney General. 

2. Under the State constitution, “The general supervision of the 
public schools of the State shall be vested in a Board of Educa- 
tion, whose powers and duties shall be prescribed by law... .” 
The State legislature has made very few specific grants of power 
to the State board, but has vested in the State Superintendent, 
as head of the Department of Education, most of the State 
supervisory responsibility over the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the State. 


There is little centralization of State control of education 
either in the State Board or the State Superintendent. The State 
constitution specifically vests the “control of instruction” in 
local boards of education. 


State Superintendent 


1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by 
popular vote. 

2. Is vested with general supervision of all county superintendents 
and of the public schools. 


3 Ibid., Ch. 4. 
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3. Is chief executive officer of the department of education. 

4. Ex officio member of the Board of Trustees of Teachers Colleges, 
and other educational boards. (See Separate Boards, below.) 

5. Is the principal State agent for: 


Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers, aided by a State Board of Examiners. 
State school library service. 


Separate Boards 


1. Board of Trustees of the State Teachers Colleges: Composed of 
the State Superintendent, and 6 others appointed by the Gover- 
nor. 

2. State Board of Examiners: Composed of the State Superintend- 
ent and 8 others appointed by him. 

3. State Board for Vocational Education: Composed of 5 members 
appointed by the Governor. 

4. Each State higher educational institution is under a separate 
governing board (except the Teachers Colleges). 


MASSACHUSETTS * 


StaTE BoarpD OF EDUCATION 


1. Legislative provision for a State “Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion” of 6 members appointed by the Governor, at least 2 of 
whom shall be women. 

2. The advisory board of education and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shall supervise and control the Department of Education. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Advisory service to the Commissioner of Education with re- 
spect to education in general. 

Administration of vocational education (with the Commis- 
sioner of Education). 


State Commissioner of Education 


1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education 
appointed by the Governor. 


* Massachusetts is a State in which the principal State educational functions are 
under the management of the commissioner of education, and the State board is prin- 
cipally an advisory board. 
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2. Is the executive and administrative head of the Department of 
Education which is one of the major departments of the State 
Government. 

3. Is ex officio member of the State College Governing Board and 
Teacher Retirement Board. 

4. Principal State agent for: 


Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Administration of State teachers colleges, and the determina- 
tion of courses of study therein. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school library service with aid of library 
division in the Department of Education. 

Administration of vocational education (with the Advisory 
Board of Education). 


Separate Boards 


1. The governing boards of the several State educational institu- 
tions are appointed by the Governor, and all of them (except 
the State College) are attached to and serve in the Depart- 
ment of Education which is under the general supervision of the 
State Commissioner of Education. 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of the Commissioner of 
Education, 1 member elected by the retirement association, and 1 
additional member chosen by the other 2. 


MINNESOTA 


STATE BoarD OF EDUCATION 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education of 5 mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with the general supervision and control of the public 
school system (except the State University and State normal 
schools). 

3. Appoints the State Commissioner of Education. 

4. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 
Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 
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Certification of teachers. 
Administration of school library service. 
Administration of vocational education. 


State Superintendent 


1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education 
appointed by the State Board of Education. 

2. Is executive officer and secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and shall perform the general functions previously exer- 
cised by the State Superintendent, subject to the laws and rules 
of the State Board. 

3. Is ex officio member of the Government Board of the State Uni- 
versity, and also of the Board of Directors of the State Teachers 
Colleges and of the Teacher Retirement Board. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school laws and execution of State rules 
and policies of the State Board. 
Approval of school building plans. 


Separate Boards 


1. Board of Directors of State Teachers Colleges: Composed of 
the State Commissioner of Education and 8 other members 
appointed by the Governor. 

2. Board of Regents of State University: Composed of 10 mem- 
bers elected by State legislature, and the Governor, the Com- 
missioner of Education, and the President of the University. 

3. Board of Trustees of Teacher Retirement Fund: Composed of 
Commissioner of Education, State Auditor, Commissioner of 
Insurance and 2 other members elected by and from the Retire- 
ment Association. 


ILLINOIS 
STATE BoarRD OF EDUCATION 
Illinois has no State Board of Education. 


State Superintendent 


1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by 
popular vote, and who is a member of the executive department 
of the State Government. 

2. Shall “supervise all the common and public schools of the state,” 
and make such rules as may be necessary for an efficient and 
uniform effect of the laws for the maintenance of free schools. 
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3. Principal State agency for: 
Determination of State educational policy. 
Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
Distribution of State school funds. 
Determination of course of study. 
Certification of teachers, with aid of a board of examiners. 
Supervision of school building plans. 


Separate or Special Boards 

1. Board for Vocational Education: Composed of 5 members, all 
ex officio, including the State Superintendent as member and 
executive officer. 

2. State Teachers College Board: Composed of the Director of 
Registration and the State Superintendent (ex officio members), 
and 9 others appointed by the Governor. 

3. Teachers’ Examining Board: Composed of the State Superin- 
tendent and 6 other persons engaged in educational work, ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent. 

4. Trustees of the Teacher Retirement System: Composed of 5 
members, State Superintendent ex officio member and chairman, 
2 appointed by the Governor, and 2 appointed by the Retirement 
Association. 

5. The State University is under a separate governing board, com- 
posed of the Governor and State Superintendent (ex officio 
members ), and 9 other members elected by the people. 


The State School Office 


The calibre of the state school office staff is of great impor- 
tance. If it is made up of professionally minded persons of 
experience and judgment, beyond-the reprisals of the politicians 
and the spoils system, the state schools are in good hands. As 
has been frequently observed, the state superintendent is, in 
many cases, left chiefly with the responsibility of contacts with 
the political party and the lay public, while the staff members 
perform the professional duties of the office. 

In many respects a staff member is better situated than the 
elected official. Usually, he has better tenure (although the 
spoils system still operates in many states; which means that 
each chief selects almost a new staff, each member of which is 
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cleared with the officers of the victorious political party). 


sional prestige (although, if politically appointed, a political 
subordinate has less prestige than a political boss). Occasion- 
ally, the staff member has better remuneration (his salary may 
not be so great as that of the elected official, but he may not 
have to contribute to the political coffers). In a number of 
states, over the years, there has been built up a personnel in 
the state office that is entirely competent and entirely free of 
political pressures. | 

Obviously, the situation is best in the state offices where the 
chief state school officials are appointed by the state board. of 
education. Especially is this the case where the board members 
are appointed for long terms that place them beyond the reprisal 
of the governor. Moreover, the chief state school official 
selected by an appointive board will likely conduct a better state 
office than one subject to the whims and caprices of political 
bosses and to the necessity of standing election every few years. 

The personnel of the state office should be selected on the 
basis of merit and fitness for the office. The staff should be 
nominated by the chief state school official and approved by the 
state board of education. Moreover, the state board should 
adopt policies, at the chief’s suggestion, that will make both 
compensation and working conditions attractive enough to 
obtain and retain competent personnel. 


Planning an Adequate Program of Education 


In contrast to a highly centralized national system of educa-’ 
tion, such as France maintains, a decentralized system such as 
we maintain in the United States, involving national, state, and 
local agencies, poses many problems. The maintenance of an 
adequate educational program in each state in the Union is 
a goal to be sought, not a reality. Much of the responsibility 
for education—as we shall see in a later Chapter—is carried by 
officials of the local school districts, operating by the permission 
of, and to some extent under, the leadership of the state. Much 
of the influence of the state board of education and the chief 
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state school official is persuasive, not legal. Under our Federal 
statutes the influence of the U. S. Office of Education has been 
reduced to a minimum, so that each state could go its way. 
Thus, we see, education in the United States is not coordinated 
and integrated. 

A satisfactory program of education in the United States 
is a joint enterprise of the locality, the state, and the nation. 
Moreover, it is largely a voluntary project. Except when the 
chief state school official is fulfilling a specific statutory charge, 
the local districts may, and frequently do, ignore his leadership. 
Inasmuch as the states are freer from the domination of the 
Federal government than the localities are from state control, 
the states pay even less attention to the wishes of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education than the localities pay to the chief 
state school official. Such influence as the chief state official 
commands, as well as that of the chief Federal official, depends 
upon the quality of the educational leadership. 

Education is a matter of common concern. The welfare of 
the United States depends upon the quality of education in every 
state, county, city, town, unincorporated place, and rural school 
in the entire country. There is an increasing awareness of the 
fact that wise educational planning will involve the officials and 
citizens of all these units. The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion should influence the chief state school officials; they, in 
turn, should influence the superintendents of the local school 
units; who, in turn, should see that the local school units con- 
tribute to the state and the national well-being. The planning 
procedure and process should be carefully formulated, unified, 
and systematically carried out. 

Weaknesses in the state educational organization, when 
neglected, tend to result in usurpations of other agencies of 
state government and in encroachments of agencies of the 
Federal government. Whenever the state school office fails to 
meet any educational problem, some legislation is forthcoming 
at the next session of the state legislature; and if the state office 
is not interested or concerned, some other educational agency is 
set up. Moreover, when any state, or combination of states, 
neglects any problem so long that it becomes a matter of 
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national concern, the Federal government will legislate and 
set up educational agencies, even a parallel school system— 
NYA is such an example. If the state school office is concerned 
with maintaining its unique position in American education, it 
must assume the leadership and do the job at hand. 

Although it is not necessary that the plan of educational 
organization in all states be identical, the same sound principles 
should underlie each system. The quotation below presents 
principles of effective state school organization : 


Constitutional Provisions 


1. The state constitution should contain the basic provisions for 
the organization, administration, and support of a program of public 
education; and it should empower and direct the legislature to establish 
the general plan for carrying out the basic provisions so set forth. 
These basic provisions should be concerned with such matters as equality 
of educational opportunity; free public education, at least through the 
secondary level; and fiscal independence of local school districts from 
other local governmental units. 


Legislative Provisions 


2. The legislature should enact enabling statutes for the organization, 
administration, and support of the state system of education. 

3. The legislature should create a State Board of Education and 
define its powers and duties. 

4. The legislature should delegate to the State Board of Education 
authority to establish such minimum standards and technical require- 
ments as are consistent with the statutes. 


State Board of Education 


5. The State Board of Education should be the policy-making board 
at the state level for the entire state educational system. Pending the 
time that one over-all board is established, it is desirable that some 
form of coordinating board be established which can be regarded as 
representing the entire state educational system in such matters of 
educational concern as affect the entire state; e.g., dealing with prob- 
lems of surplus commodities, the education of veterans. 

6. The State Board of Education should comprise no more than nine 
nor less than five members, selected to serve for relatively long and 
overlapping terms, so as to assure reasonable continuity and consistency 
in policies. 
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7. Members of the Board of Education should be selected according 
to some plan which will insure freedom from domination by partisan 
political factions. 


Chief State School Officer 


8. The Chief State School Officer should serve as secretary and 
executive officer of the State Board of Education. 


State Department of Education 

9. The State Department of Education, which should consist of the 
Chief State School Officer and his staff, should be organized as a state 
service agency in the field of education to provide professional leader- 
ship and guidance, to coordinate educational services, and to carry out 
the policies and duties authorized by the State Board of Education. 

10. The personnel of the department should be selected on the basis 
of merit and fitness by the State Board of Education upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief State School Officer. Compensation and work- 
ing conditions should be such as to attract and retain competent 
personnel. 

11. The organization of the department should facilitate providing 
efficiently all needed services and should promote coordination and inte- 
gration among the services. The organization should grow out of and 
be adapted to meet the needs of the state. The divisional organization 
should be established by the Chief State School Officer with the approval 
of the State Board of Education. (Ordinarily there should be at least 
two and preferably not more than four or five divisions in a depart- 
ment.) @ 


Stupy AIpDs 


1. Do you agree with the opening sentence “Education is pri- 
marily a state function”? 


2. Should each state deteriffine its educational policies without 
regard to the welfare of other states? 


3. Does your state have a state board of education? How is it 
constituted? How does it function? 


4. Does your state board have ex officio members? Should it? 
4 National Council of Chief State School Officers, “‘Work of State Departments of 


Education.” For the complete report, see The School Executive, Vol. 64, No. 10 
(June, 1945). 
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5. How are state teachers colleges controlled in your state? How 
should they be administered ? 


6. How does your state select its chief school official? How 
should he be selected? 


7. Distinguish between a “state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion” and a “state commissioner of education.” — 


8. What is the salary of your chief state school official? Is it 
high enough? 


9. Following the outline used in the text, prepare to hand ina 
description of the educational organization in your state. 


10. Describe the personnel and functioning of your state school 
office. How influential is your state school office? 


11. Evaluate your state school system in terms of the quotation at 
the chapter ending. 
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CHAPTER 10 
EOCAL SCHOOLVORGANIZATION 


Every rural child has the right through his school to health 
services, educational and vocational guidance, library facili- 
ties, recreational activities, and, where needed, school 
lunches and pupil transportation facilities at public expense. 
Such special services, because they require the employment 
of specially qualified personnel, can be supplied most easily 
through enlarged units of school administration and the co- 
operation of several small schools —A CHARTER OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


The- American public school is essentially a local institution. 
Even though public education is a function of the state, at the 
elementary and secondary school levels it is carried on by the 
local schools. In order to discharge its educational responsibility 
the state may use any of its political subdivisions, such as towns, 
cities, counties, or townships, or it may create school districts 
irrespective of established political units. Although the local 
school districts are accountable to the state agencies for their 
stewardship, in many, if not most, respects the schools are 
dominated by local policies and practices. In fact, before the 
state took over education as a state function, it was—and in large 
measure continues to be—a responsibility of the locality im- 
mediately concerned. 


The New England Town School 


The first American school systems were established in the 
New England towns. Originally, each New England settlement 
was a social unit; most of the early settlers came to New 
England in groups, usually under the leadership of a minister, 
oftentimes as a church congregation. To the inhabitants of 
these towns, as they were called, the general court granted the 
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entire land of the communities, usually six square miles, al- 
though there was no fixed standard of allotment. The meeting 
house was the center of the town; later the church, the school, 
and the town hall faced the town common. Actually, all citizens 
in Massachusetts were required by law in 1635 to live within 
one-half mile of the meeting-house. This law was repealed in 
1640. 

The pattern for the control and support of our American 
public school was set in these early New England towns. All 
matters relating to the interests of the inhabitants were dis- 
cussed in the town meetings, taxes were levied and bylaws 
enacted. In 1636, the general court sanctioned the exercise of 
these rights insofar as they did not contravene the rights and 
enactments of the general court. Thus, the general court gave 
legal sanction to what the towns were already doing, including 
the establishment and maintenance of schools. 

In 1647, the Massachusetts Bay Colony enacted a law “which 
was the foundation of the American public school system.” * 
At that time half the towns of Massachusetts had established 
public schools, and private schools no doubt existed in the re- 
maining towns. By this law the voluntary custom of maintain- 
ing school was made obligatory on all towns of fifty or more 
families. The American free school was the gradual outgrowth 
of the provision in the Law of 1647, that the master might be 
paid “by the inhabitants in general.” 

By the close of the seventeenth century many of the forces 
that required a compact form of settlement—fear of savages, 
religious fervor, and the traditions of the mother country— 
began to lose their hold. It was safe, and was now necessary, 
to move farther away from the town center. Accordingly, new 
settlements arose within the area officially constituting the 
town, miles away from the meeting house and the schoolhouse. 
Also, life on the isolated farm, now so universal in America, 
was developed. Under these circumstances, it was impossible 
for the children, especially the younger tots, to attend the town 
school regularly. 


1 Paul Monroe, Founding of the American Public School System, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1940, p. 109. 
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The dispersion of population in the New England town 
caused a marked change in the school system. Poor roads, 
severe winters, occasional unfriendly Indians and wild animals, 
and the topography of the New England countryside were all 
obstacles to attendance at the distant town school. As a result, 
there was instituted “the moving school.” The inhabitants in 
the outlying communities insisted that they get something for 
their money—the schoolmaster had to move from locality to 
locality, sometimes from home to home. The difficulty was 
that children in the town center, as well as others who could 
attend regularly, if they could not travel with the master from 
hamlet to hamlet, now attended only three or four months each 
year. The solution to this vexing problem was the typically 
American district school; the town school was divided into 
several parts, taught by several masters. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century these schools 
became free schools. As indicated above, the scattered popula- 
tion could not attend a central school, and the smaller schools 
could not be supported by tuition rates alone. Moreover, the 
law demanded a school, penalizing non-compliance with a heavy 
fine. Under the circumstances, it was more sensible—and prob- 
ably cheaper in some instances—to support the smaller schools 
by a general tax. Such a tax would be voted only on condition 
that a school was accessible to all concerned. Hence, several 
small schools took the place of the central school. We then had 
all the earmarks of the American public school system: a local 
school, locally controlled and supported, operating under the 
general supervision of the commonwealth. In 1768, the general 
court authorized precincts “to expend more for the instruction 
of children and youth in useful learning within their own 
bounds, than as parts of such towns or districts they are, by 
law, held to do.” To local control and local support was added 
local option and local pride—the stuff out of which we were to 
build the American public school system. The district system 
may be traced to the early New England state laws (Con- 
necticut, 1766, and Massachusetts, 1789), which gave each 
school district the right to elect trustees, levy district school 
taxes, and select a teacher. 
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As Cubberley observed, “The practical effect of these laws 
was that the school system, instead of embracing schools of 
different types and grades, was gradually narrowed down to a 
one-room district school for children of all ages and in every 
variety of study.” ’ 

With this narrowing effect in mind, Horace Mann declared 
the Law of 1789, “the most unfortunate law on the subject 
of education ever enacted by the State of Massachusetts.” ® 


The Unification of the City Schools 


The district school system reached its zenith about 1835. By 
1850, its serious defects as a plan for school organization and 
administration had become evident to the inhabitants of the 
larger cities, and the process of unification was under way. By 
1890, there was a marked tendency to abolish the district 
system, not only in cities but in rural areas as well. Neverthe- 
less, even at this late date over half the states legalize the old- 
fashioned district school organization. 

From this distance, it is difficult to visualize the district 
system in operation within cities. Unfortunately, such was the 
case. Cubberley cites several examples of early city-district 
consolidations.* In 1837, there were seven one-teacher school 
districts in Buffalo, a city of 15,000 inhabitants. In 1839, at 
the time of the establishment of the Buffalo free-school system, 
the number of districts was increased to fifteen. In 1842, the 
state legislature abolished the district school system in Detroit 
and provided for the organization of a unified system of schools 
under a city board of education. In 1853, there were seven 
school districts in the city of Chicago, employing thirty-four 
teachers in ungraded schools with an average of ninety-one 
children to a teacher. Moreover, much of the city was without 
schools. In 1857, the Illinois legislature abolished the district 
system in Chicago and created a city board of education. 

2 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934 (revised edition), p. 73. 


3 Ibid., p. 73 (quoted). 
4 Loc. citi, pp. 317-319. 
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As recently as 1890, a western state, Utah, passed a law 
making the school district and the city limits coterminous in 
cities of the first and second class and placing the schools of said 
cities under the control of city boards of education. At one 
time there were over a score of district school systems operating 
within the territorial limits of Salt Lake City. 

In general, the state legislatures recognized the plight of 
the cities with several competing school systems and created 
independent city school systems. In this manner the city 
schools escaped domination by the counties and became answer- 
able to the state alone. 

In 1934, Cubberley said, “practically all the educational 
progress...happening within the past three-quarters of a 
century has been city progress. Unfortunately for rural and 
village education, this statement is only too true.” ° 


The Rural District School 


As the New Englanders moved westward, they took with 
them the pattern of school organization that was familiar to 
them. As Cubberley observed, 


. . . the district system was the natural system in the early days of 
state school organization and control. At a time when population was 
sparse, intercourse limited, communication difficult, supervision prac- 
tically absent, and isolation the rule, the district system rendered its 
greatest service. It- provided schools suited to the wants and needs of 
country people, and where and as fast as the people were willing to 
support them. The system was well adapted, too, to the earlier ideas 
as to the nature and purpose of education. Schools then were purely 
local affairs, and the imparting of a limited amount of information was 
almost their sole purpose. Knowledge then was power, and the schools 
were conducted on a knowledge basis, undisturbed by any ideas as to 
psychological procedure, social needs, or by the civic and economic 
problems of the present. The system, too, was well adapted to a deep-. 
seated conviction of the time as to the sacredness of local government 
and an unshaken confidence in a localized administration of all civic 
affairs. 


5 Ibid., p. 718. 
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Each community levied largely for its own ends, and was largely 
a law unto itself. Freedom and liberty were conceived of, as expressed 
by one of our poets, as: 


The right of every freeborn man 
To do as he darned pleases. 


Naturally, under such conditions, every little community felt itself 
competent to select and examine its teachers, adopt its own course of 
study, determine the methods of instruction, supervise and criticize the 
teacher, and determine all such matters as boarding-around arrange- 
ments, tax rate, and length of term. The three district trustees, with 
the people in district meeting, exercised very important functions in 
guiding the Ship of State, and to many a man in the districts the office 
of school trustee was the most important office within the gift of the 
American people to which he might ever hope to aspire.® 


Fortunately, by 1850, there was a marked tendency to limit 
the powers of the district meeting, and to take away powers 
from the trustees and transfer them to the newly constituted 
county and state school superintendents. No longer did the 
local trustees select textbooks, control the course of study, or 
examine or certify teachers. Moreover, the length of the school 
term, the tax levy for school purposes, and the subjects to be 
taught were now specified by state law. 

Nevertheless, with these modifications the district school is 
still the dominant type of school organization in the United 
States. The Middle West, the Northwest, and the Southwest 
are still under the sway of the district. school. Many states, 
especially the prairie states, have several thousand one-teacher 
district schools, each more or less a law unto itself. Of course, 
all of these district schools are now under state supervision, 
such as it is, and some few are under fairly adequate county 
supervision. 

6 Jbid., pp. 320-321. An amusing example of the shortsightedness of school trustees 
is cited by Cubberley (ébid.). The school trustees of Lancaster, Ohio, in 1826, re- 
fused to permit the use of the schoolhouse for a meeting to discuss railroads, replying 
to the petitioners: e Y ; 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper questions in, but 
such things as railroads are impossibilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God designed that His intelligent creatures should travel 


at the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by steam, He would have clearly fore- 
told through His holy prophets. It is a device to lead immortal souls down to hell.” 
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Cubberley lamented: 


The rural and village schools of most of our states, cut off by con- 
stitutional provisions or by state laws from securing directive over- 
sight from outside the county, and within the county only on a political 
basis, and split up into thousands of little unrelated school districts, 
unable adequately to finance themselves and inspired by no unity of 
purpose and animated by no modern conception of educational work, 
have gone along without much change since the days of the fifties and 
the sixties.” 


The White House Conference on Rural Education, 1944, 
reported that, 


The present status of administrative units in many school districts 
is chaotic, but a number of states point the way toward desirable 
organization. There are over 115,000 administrative units in the 48 
states, and the number of units per state varies from less than 200 in 
each of 13 states to over 5000 in each of 10 states. The average area 
of the administrative unit, by states, varies from 5 square miles in 
Illinois, which has over 10,000 units, to 3319 square miles in New 
Mexico, which has 103 administrative units. The average number of 
teachers per administrative unit, by states, varies from less than 5 in 
each of 16 states having predominantly small units to over 100 teachers 
per unit in each of 12 other states having larger units.® 


In a talk before the White House Conference on Rural 
Education, held October 3, 1944, Dr. Howard R. Dawson, 
noted, 


The rural schools of the nation are administered on the local level 
thru over 100,000 local units of school districts. In 26 states the 
schools are organized on the basis of the local or common school dis- 
trict, at least 17 kinds of which are described in the statutes. Usually 
in rural farm areas, each school constitutes a separate unit of ad- 
ministration with its own board of education and its own local taxes. 
Thousands of these districts employ only one or two teachers. Herein 
lies one of the most critical troubles in rural education.® 


At that time, 108,000 schools, approximately 51 per cent of 
all rural schools, employed one teacher, and 25,000, or 13 per 


7 Ibid., p. 719. 

8 The White House Conference on Rural Education, Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Assn., 1944, p. 154. 

9 Ibid., p. 38. 
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cent, employed two teachers. It was estimated that only about 
6 per cent of the rural schools had staffs of more than six 
teachers. Moreover, one out of five rural schools attempting 
to do four years of high school work had a staff of but one or two 
teachers, and three out of five schools, four teachers or fewer.?° 
In 1930-40, the average salary of the rural teacher was about 
$967, approximately one-half of what the teachers in the city 
areas received, about $1,937. 


The County School Systems 


Another importation to the colonies from England that 
assumed educational significance was the county unit. Whereas 
religious and economic conditions favored the town unit in New 
England, the larger county unit seemed to be best suited to life 
in the South. In much the same manner that education became 
a town function in New England, in the South it became a 
county function. As Cook puts it, “educational functions, 
north and south, were attached to the towns and counties, be- 
cause they were handy hooks upon which to hang these new 
duties 7 

In due time, it became necessary elsewhere to create some sort 
of an intermediate governmental unit between the village or 
rural folk and the state government. This new unit, the 
county, was charged with much of the administrative routine 
and detail in all aspects of government, including education. All 
states except the New England states, New York, Delaware, 
and Nevada have county functionaries in the realm of education. 
New England towns are still sovereign in education. New 
York, Delaware, and Nevada no longer have county super- 
intendents of schools. New York has a strong state school 
office, centering in the Board of Regents. Delaware has the 
only state unit for the control of education. Nevada has 
grouped its counties into five districts for school supervision, 
due to the sparseness of population. In the Southern states and 
in Utah, Maryland, Ohio, California, and New Mexico the 


10 Jbid., p. 181. ; 
11 William A. Cook, Federal and State School Administration, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.,:1927, p. 163. 
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county is the recognized unit for school organization and ad- 
ministration outside of the incorporated cities. 

The White House Conference on Rural Education, 1944, 
reported, 


In two states—Florida and West Virginia—the county is the ad- 
ministrative unit. In Maryland the county serves as the administrative 
unit except for one city unit. In Louisiana the parish serves as the 
administrative unit except for three cities. Twelve states place entire or 
chief dependence upon the county as an administrative unit. These states 
are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
These states have only a total of 1400 administrative units, or slightly 
over one per cent of the national total. In contrast, 12 other states 
have a total of over 81,000 administrative units, or over 72 per cent 
of the national total. These states are Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Wisconsin.?? 


Although there is a tendency to discredit the chief county 
school official, usually called the county superintendent of 
schools, as Cook points out, “his functions touching education 
are noteworthy.” ** It is true that the early duties of the county 
superintendent were largely clerical, keeping records and making 
reports on the number of schools, the attendance, and on other 
matters, such as the school census and the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance laws, as might be required by the state. 
It is also true that in half the states the county superintendent is 
still elected by the people, oftentimes on a partisan ballot and 
platform. As a group, the county superintendents are not well 
educated, are not professionally trained or minded, and do not 
receive adequate salaries. Nevertheless, as Cook notes, the 
county superintendent performs many important duties: 


In the administrative field he is found making an annual report to 
the state superintendent, preparing the teachers’ payroll for the county 
treasurer, notifying districts of the amount of school funds appor- 
tioned to them, or actually making such apportionment, distributing 
blanks for reports of teachers or district officers, filling vacancies in 


12 The White House Conference, Joc. cit., pp. 154-155. 
13 Cook, op. cit., p. 174. 
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district boards, seeing that all children in school are vaccinated, admin- 
istering oaths to and executing bonds of directors. In the judicial realm 
it is his business to hear appeals from the decisions of boards of direc- 
tors, to suspend teachers or trustees, revoke licenses, and pass upon 
disputes over district boundaries and petitions for change of district 
lines. . . . As an inspector the county superintendent examines school 
property and premises, orders repairs and alterations of the same, some- 
times sets his own teachers’ examinations and issues certificates to those 
who meet his requirements, examines and graduates students from the 
elementary school. As a supervisor he enforces the use of the course 
of study, even prepares it, holds teachers’ institutes, meetings of direc- 
tors, and public gatherings in promotion of greater interest in educa- 
tion.14 


Even so, Cook, one of the most careful students of this 
aspect of school administration, admits, “Most of the county 
superintendents have little real power in a professional way. 
They act as a ‘rubber stamp’ for county commissioners or 
state departments. They spend their time in ‘inspecting,’ 
‘visiting,’ “supervision, —in short, in advising what should be 
done.” *° 

Obviously, Cook did not mean this statement to apply to 
those states where the county is the established unit for the 
control of education. Says he, “County school administration 
has caught meaning in those states where it has been given 
thorough and compelling jurisdiction.” *° 


Consolidated Schools 


The cure for the evils of the district school and the poorer 
type of county school administration is the consolidation of the 
schools of the county under professional leadership. This in- 
volves abandoning the old-fashioned three-trustee district school, 
unifying all the schools under a county board of education, and 
permitting the board to select the best possible superintendent 
from several qualified, professionally trained and experienced 
school administrators. 

14 Cook, op. cit., p. 174. 


15 [bid., p. 177. 
16 Jbid., p. 177. 
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As Cubberley observed long ago: 


If rural people could only understand how much better schools they 
could have, often for the same money, if for the district system they 
substituted the county or some other even larger unit for administration, 
the district system would soon be placed where many other outgrown 
institutions of society now are.?” 


Most states now have laws permitting some form of school 
consolidation. In 1869, Massachusetts enacted legislation permit- 
ting the consolidation of school districts, and in 1882, finally abol- 
ished the district system by law and restored the old town system 
from which the district system had evolved. By 1890, the idea 
had spread to other states. In 1892, Ohio was the first state west 
of the Alleghenies to permit the union of two or more districts to 
form a consolidated school. Between 1897 and 1905, twenty 
states authorized the consolidation of schools. Meanwhile, other 
states operating under some form of the county-unit system 
began the work of consolidation. In 1934, Cubberley cited Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, and Texas as examples of states where 
good results had been achieved. He also cited California, II- 
linois, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oregon, and Wisconsin, as ex- 
amples of states in which relatively little had been accomplished.** 

Utah, Maryland, Ohio, and some of the Southern states have 
made great educational strides in their county-unit schools. Ex- 
cept in a few states,:such as Utah, school consolidation has never 
been mandatory. Educators assumed that education was the 
solution to this and every other problem. Before his death Cub- 
berley conceded that “voluntary consolidation is inadequate and 
too slow,” and that “only by the use of a unit at least as large as 
the county can the right kind of consolidation and right type of 
school be provided, and this must be superimposed on the dis- 
tricts by general state law.” *° He then went on to state, 


With about four or five such consolidated schools to an average 
Middle-West county, instead of eighty to a hundred and twenty little 
insignificant schools, or something like four to five hundred such con- 

17 Cubberley, op. cit., p. 721. 


18 [bid., p. 722. 
19 Ibid., p. 724. 
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solidated schools to an average state instead of eight to twelve thousand 
little districts with their struggling little schools, the whole nature of 
rural life and education could be reshaped and redirected in a decade, 
and life on the farm and in the village would be given a new meaning. 
Such a change would also dispense with the need for the services of 
from 2,500 to. 3,500 of the cheapest and most poorly educated rural 
teachers of the State, as well as some 24,000 to 36,000 district-school 
trustees—both of which would be educational gains of no small im- 
portance. In place of this army of school trustees, five citizens for each 
county, or about five hundred for a State, would manage much better 
than now all educational affairs of the rural and village schools.?° 


Opposition to consolidation is still prevalent in many states. 
Many of the local trustees are among the most bitter enemies to 
proposed plans of reorganization. Obviously, if consolidation 
were to be realized, many trustees would be swept out of office, 
losing whatever prestige there is in the office and a small pit- 
tance of income. The usual argument is that the proposed con- 
solidation is unwise, unnecessary, and injudicious, that it will 
complicate financial accountings, force debts upon the thrifty 
districts, and unfairly relieve spendthrifts of their debts. 
Usually the effect upon the children is dramatized: they will be 
forced to travel great distances to school in cold and inclement 
weather, they must leave the supervision of parents before 
sunup and return home after sundown, they must perform their 
chores in the dark and keep awake long hours. Nor is the 
likely effect on the local community minimized: the removal of 
the school will kill the community that is forced to transport 
children elsewhere, it will affect the sales of the local merchant 
or merchants, teach children “to look down” on their home 
towns. Consolidations will deprive the people of the direct 
. control of their schools, teachers, and janitors. Although 
some of these arguments are more apparent than real, it must 
be admitted that occasionally one or more of the above argu- 
ments is valid. In this, as in every other matter, there are 
advantages and disadvantages. In the opinion of experts and of 
laymen who have tried it, consolidations outweigh disadvantages 
with advantages. 


20 Ibid., p. 727. 
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The advantages of consolidation are too numerous for a com- 
plete inventory : it brings the graded school; it secures a better 
class of teachers; it assures better supervision; it brings better 
school houses, better furniture, apparatus and supplies; it results 
in more uniform methods of teaching and pupil progress in 
studies; it secures and maintains better records of the pupils 
and their progress; it dispenses with the interferences of many 
misguided school trustees; it establishes a more uniform rate 
of school taxation; it affords each child in the larger unit equal 
advantages; it prevents strife and contention over the operation 
of the isolated schools in small communities. It brings to rural 
children and rural communities educational services other than 
classroom instruction, such as health examinations and remedial 
activities, library opportunities, guidance programs, special 
programs for exceptional children, and school lunches. “Where 
each small district is an administrative unit going its own 
independent carefree way, these special educational services are 
usually prohibitive in cost and non-existent in rural communi- 
ties. Only through larger administrative units, or close coopera- 
tion among the small units or schools can these services be 
economically and practically supplied.” ** 

The White House Conference on Rural Education concluded 
that, 


In most states there should be a fundamental reorganization of local 
administrative units for schools. The units must be made sufficiently 
large to afford educational opportunities through high school and to 
make available the administrative and specialized services required for 
a Satisfactory educational program. 


Schools should be consolidated wherever distances, topography and 
the best interests of the children and of community life will permit. 
Certainly there are thousands of small rural schools that ought to 
be consolidated with others. 


If rural school units are to be reorganized, state laws must be 
enacted to facilitate such reorganization. Most state laws now are a 
hindrance rather than a help to this kind of improvement of rural 
schools. 


21 Report of Group VIII, White House Conference on Rural Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Assn., 1944, p. 183. 
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State departments of education should begin immediately to plan 
the reorganization of local school units. Such plans should be worked 
out cooperatively with local school officials and lay leaders.?? 


Conclusion 


The American educational system is a misnomer—“there 
ain’t no such animal.”’ There are, as pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, as many varied state systems as there are states. Now, 
we learn, there are variations in the local machinery for school 
organization and maintenance. The town school, although it 
has influenced subsequent school organization elsewhere, is 
confined to New England. The county-school system, which 
originated in the South, varies from region to region. The 
county has become an effective intermediate unit for routine 
supervision and control in most states. In a few states the 
county-unit system signifies a well-integrated, consolidated 
school system. Unfortunately, too much education in the 
United States is dominated by the three-trustee district school. 
Until such time as we consolidate and integrate existing schools 
into larger administrative and supervisory units, American 
education will fall short of the ideal most Americans desire. 
The fight for an effective American school system, where the 
children of all states may receive an adequate twentieth-century 
education, has only begun. 


Stupy AIps 


1. Locate a copy of the Massachusetts School Law of 1647, and 
report its provisions to the class. (See sourcebooks and text- 
books on the history of American education. ) 

2. What is the origin of the typically American “district school” ? 

3. Why did the cities take the lead in the movement to consolidate 
schools? 

4, Have the rural schools of your state been consolidated? Why, 
or why not? : 


22 Ibid., p. 222. 
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5. Do you have the county-school system in your state? Why, 
or why not? 


6. Do you know a county school official? What are his duties? 
his influence ? 


7. Should the county superintendent of schools be elected? at a 
partisan election? at a school election? 


8. What are the arguments for consolidating the schools of a 
county or. natural trade area? 


9. What are the arguments against consolidating the schools of 
a county or natural trade area? 


10. Has your state led or lagged in the consolidation movement ? 
Why? 


11. Debate the issue: Resolved, that the schools of 
should be consolidated. (Insert the name of your county or 
natural trade area.) 
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CHAPTER I1 
DHE SAMERICAN SCHOOL SiioiEM 


Before the prospective teacher selects the level and type of 
educational service for which he wishes to prepare, he should 
understand the American school system. This chapter is in- 
tended to give him a brief survey of the American pattern of 
education, indicating the functions and services of the many 
schools therein. In part, the chapter is historical; however, an 
effort has been made to include only such historical data as are 
necessary for a clear comprehension of the relationships of the 
various school units. 

Even though the prospective teacher has already made a 
choice of the type of school he will serve, he should know a 
great deal about all the other rungs in the American educational 
ladder—far more than we can give in this chapter. There is 
an interdependence between all levels of education. The first- 
grade children are better pupils if they have had kindergarten 
and nursery school experiences; the quality of the high-school 
work depends upon the teaching and learning of the elementary 
school; college and even graduate students reflect their high 
school and earlier training. And, on the other hand, no school 
at any level is any better than its teachers, administrators, and 
patrons, who in turn are products of the entire system. The 
familiar doggerel illustrates the point. 


Passinc It ON 
The College President: 


“Such rawness in a student is a shame 
But lack of preparation is to blame.” 


The High School Principal: 


“Good heav’ns, what crudity! The boy’s a fool. 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school.” 
232 
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The Grammar School Principal: 


“Oh, that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared.” 


The Primary Principal: 


“Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
that preparation! Worse than none at all.” 


The Kindergarten Teacher: 


“Never such lack of training did I see. 
What sort of person can the mother be!” 


The Mother: 


“You stupid child! But then you’re not to blame 
Your father’s family are all the same.” 


The Nursery School 


The lowest and newest rung in the American educational 
ladder is the nursery school. At present, both it and the next 
rung, the kindergarten, are skipped by most American students. 
As a matter of fact, until about 1920, only a few philanthropic 
organizations and universities operated nursery schools. 
During the great economic depression of the ’thirties, the Fed- 
eral government fostered nursery schools, largely for the benefit 
of the underprivileged and underfed children of families on 
the relief rolls. The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 
provided funds for this purpose. Before the depression was 
over the United States was at war, and World War II resulted 
in the employment of millions of mothers in war industries. 
Federal emergency grants were made regularly by Congress 
during the war years for nursery schools for the, children of 
war workers. Victory brought lessening interest and support 
for this innovation in American education. Nevertheless, it is 
potentially one of the most important schools in the American 
educational system. 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten in 1816, may also 
be regarded as the originator of the nursery school. Froebel 
was especially interested in the education of the young child. 
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His concepts of childhood education, stripped of their mythical 
symbolism, still dominate such schools. 

Twentieth century psychologists and mental hygiene clini- 
cians must be given much of the credit for the establishment 
of the American nursery school. In recent years there has been 
widespread recognition of the importance of the pre-school years 
in child development. In many respects the early years are 
the crucial years; the physical development of a person, his 
mental habits, his emotional reactions, his traits of character, his 
“complexes,’’ and his obsessions are deep-seated; and, in many 
instances, are traceable to his infancy and early childhood. 

The objectives of a nursery school are numerous. First in 
importance is the education of young children. High on the 
list of functions is the education of parents, teachers, and re- 
search workers. Unquestionably, the more urgent, but less 
defensible motivation, has been relieving parents of the day- 
time care of their children. When these parents were war 
workers, there was ample justification for this role of the 
nursery school. The emancipation of women, and the ever- 
increasing employment of women as workers in business and 
industry, have been important reasons for the establishment of 
many nursery schools, particularly private schools. 

The role of the nursery school as an educational institution 
is portrayed best by Dewey’s dictum that “the primary root of 
all educational activity is in the instinctive impulsive attitudes 
and activities of the child.’ Stress is placed upon the develop- 
ment of motor and sensory control; social adjustment; the de- 
velopment of sustaining interests; and the physical development 
of the child, including habits of eating, sleeping, and elimination. 
The nursery school establishes the foundations of optimal 
health, growth, and development. 

As yet, there has been no set curriculum, no crystallization 
of the nursery school program. In fact, here is the best example 
of the functional definition Of a school curriculum as a set of 
experiences. Because of the absence of formalities, many 
nursery schools have been known as “play schools.” Many 
Americans are still too near to early Calvinistic conceptions to 
appreciate the value of a play school. Unfortunately, much 
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of the undirected and misdirected play of the children in some 
so-called nursery schools is simply filling in time until mother 
gets home from work. 

Ideally, the daily program of the tots from two to five years 
of age in the nursery school is variable. The only constants 
are the periods devoted to physical needs, such as rest, meals, 
and elimination. Ordinarily, the day begins with a health in- 
spection; skin, eyes, throat, scalp, ears, and chest are inspected 
by a nurse or teacher. A period of out-door play in the sun and 
air, mid-morning lunch, a toilet period, and indoor play usually 
constitute the remainder of the morning program. If the child 
is to stay at school for the afternoon, lunch is followed by a nap, 
outdoor play, and a light lunch before leaving for home. 
Parents bring their children to school and come and get them; 
impromptu conferences are held at these times. Frequently, 
parents observe the play of children, as do prospective teachers 
and homemakers enrolled in colleges. Nursery school equip- 
ment includes educational toys and picture books, paints and. 
easels, child-size bowls, towel racks, mirrors, and toilets. A 
piano is indispensable for the singing, musical games, and 
rhythmic dramatizations. Much of the effectiveness of the 
program depends upon the necessary educational equipment, 
as well as the provisions for cooking and serving luncheons and 
snacks, and the beds, cots, or rugs used for the rest periods. 

Universities, colleges, private schools, philanthropic organi- 
zations, and the public schools maintain nursery schools. Rarely 
are nursery schools an integral part of the public school system. 
Universities and colleges maintain nursery schools largely in 
connection with teacher-training and home-making courses. 
Some universities maintain them primarily as research stations, 
such as the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at the State 
University of Iowa; the Nursery School of Child Welfare Re- 
search at Teachers College, Columbia University; The Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota, and The 
Guidance Nursery of the Yale University Psycho-Clinic, to 
name only a few of the better known research centers. Many 
private schools are operated largely as a convenience to parents 
who wish to be relieved of the day-time care of their children. 
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The Federal government was primarily interested in this aspect 
of the national employment problem incidental to World War 
IJ. Philanthropic organizations may maintain nursery schools 
for any or all of these reasons. 

Unfortunately, few American children have had the privilege 
of attending nursery schools. Yet, according to some authori- 
ties, whether or not a student may be able to profit from college 
training may be determined by nursery-school training. In 
the next few decades we may expect great strides in the nursery 
school movement. 


The Kindergarten 


Friedrick Froebel (1782-1852) was the founder of the 
kindergarten. Although the school was originated in 1816, it 
was not called a kindergarten until 1840. When the Prussian 
government, fearing some revolutionary ideas in the new educa- 
tional philosophy, closed the schools, the kindergarten idea was 
carried to England and, still later, to other countries. The first 
American kindergarten in the Froebelian pattern was established 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855, by Mrs. Carl Schurz, a pupil 
of Froebel. Before 1860, kindergartens were established in a 
dozen other German-speaking communities. The first English- 
speaking kindergarten was opened in Boston, in 1860, by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody. In 1862, Madam Matilde Kriege, a new 
arrival from Germany, started a teacher-training course for 
kindergarteners at Boston. In 1872, Miss Susan Blow accepted 
the invitation of Superintendent William T. Harris of St. Louis 
and opened the first public school kindergarten in the United 
States. By 1880, some three hundred kindergartens and ten 
kindergarten training centers, mostly private ventures, were 
operating in the United States. Around 1890, the kinder- 
garten movement was largely centered in the public school 
systems. 

In this manner another rung, the initial one in many systems, 
was added to the American educational ladder. However, the 
movement has been restricted largely to city school systems and 
private schools. Less than a million four- and five-year old 
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pupils are now enrolled in the kindergarten; the great majority 
of American children never attend a kindergarten. 

Two forces have tended to retard the establishment of 
kindergartens. The first is the misunderstanding regarding its 
important educational role. The second is the fact that the 
kindergarten must compete with other schools for public sup- 
port. At a time when secondary school enrollments were on 
the march, the kindergarten movement was held in check. Since 
then, we have had a world war, a great economic depression, 
and a second world war. Also, kindergarten features are now 
included in any well conducted primary school. 

The philosophy of the kindergarten movement has permeated 
other levels of the American educational system. ‘Self- 
activity,’ “creativeness,’ “motor-activity,”’ “self-expression,” 
“self-realization,”’ and “learning by doing” have a familiar ring 
to all educational workers. Although these concepts are as old 
as Jean-Jacques Rousseau (his Emile was published in 1762), 
Froebel is given credit for putting them into practice. John 
Dewey (1859——), America’s most eminent educational philos- 
opher and the popularizer of the “learning-by-doing” concept, 
has said that he organized his famous University of Chicago 
experimental school “‘to carry into effect certain principles which 
Froebel was perhaps the first consciously to set forth.” Al- 
though Froebel’s teachings have been stripped by Dewey and 
others of much of their mystical symbolism, they are still beacon 
lights. 

In speaking of the kindergarten, Cubberley aptly said, ‘‘In- 
dividual development as its aim, motor expression as its method, 
and social cooperation as its means were the characteristic 
ideas of this new school for little children.” * Good habits, 
acceptable social behavior, and physical well-being are its goals. 
It sets out to inculcate right habits and attitudes, to socialize 
the individual so that he may become a member of a cooperative 
group and it extends the experience of the child in “a happy, 
colorful, and joyous environment, where children may really 
live together.” It is maintained that, “To learn a thing in life 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934, p. 459. 
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through doing is much more developing, cultivating, and 
strengthening than to learn it merely through the verbal com- 
munication of ideas.” 

The kindergarten program is flexible and varies from 
school to school. A typical day would include the greetings of 
the teacher on the arrival of the boys and girls at school, 
learning how to take off and take care of wraps; a period of 
free activities—natural but directed self-activity ; a conversation 
period during which the activities are planned; a work period 
of worthwhile activities—using carpenters’ benches and tools, 
paints and easels, playhouses, dolls, furniture, housekeeping 
utensils, sand tables, swings, seesaws, slides, games, and toys; 
a story period, when the teacher tells and reads stories and the 
children retell and create stories and relate their own experi- 
ences; lunch; a rest period, using cots or rugs; a music period 
involving group and individual singing, listening to piano or 
records, playing rhythmic games; a period of outdoor play— 
running, skipping, jumping, playing in the Junglegym. 
Actually, without realizing it, the children are introduced to 
the experiences that lead to, and frequently involve nature study, 
geography, language, numbers, reading, music, art, and physical 
education. 

The kindergarten movement has been a partial disappoint- 
ment to many American educators. Actually, while only a 
minority of American school pupils attend kindergarten, the 
kindergarten movement has had a great influence in the primary 
grade work, which affects all American school pupils. Un- 
doubtedly, kindergarten experiences should be extended to all 
American pupils. But, as we know, many American pupils are 
attending one-teacher rural schools and will continue to do so 
for many years to come. Also, it can be argued that the rural 
child does not need kindergarten experiences as badly as does 
the more artificially reared city youngster. 


Elementary Education 


For most Americans ‘elementary education” means the 
school work of grades I to VIII, inclusive. In recent years, as 
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will be pointed out in the next section, it means the work of 
grades I to VI, inclusive. Frequently, elementary education 1s 
referred to as the work of ‘‘the common school.” Here, 
“common school” refers to the school experiences to which all 
children are supposed to be subjected, or to that part or type of | 
education common to all. Functionally, elementary education 
in the United States refers to those skills, attitudes, ideals, and 
insights necessary for a person who is to live in the American 
environment. It is “the common denominator of life for the 
whole nation.” It not only has to do with the cultural heritage 
that should be the common possession of all, but it is the starting 
point for such improvement as can be made by each generation.” 

In view of its recognized importance, it is difficult to under- 
stand the slow development and acceptance of elementary educa- 
tion in America. A reminder that the earliest concepts of the 
_role of education in the Colonies were importations from abroad, 
will help. For a time all education in America was regarded 
in the traditional European patterns ; education was the primary 
concern of the church or the parents or both, but not of the 
public. The influence of the church upon elementary education 
can scarcely be overestimated. In fact, the vernacular school, 
designed to enable the individual to study the Holy Scriptures 
for himself, and the forerunner of the common school, was a 
product of the Reformation. The early American settlers, 
accustomed as they were in the mother countries to church 
schools, advocated similar support for the colonial schools. 
Moreover, the colonists readily accepted the idea that the family 
was responsible for the education of its members. According 
to Continental patterns, free schools were only for paupers who 
could not afford something better. 

These traditional motivations are exhibited in the euttieds 
colonial law concerning education. The Massachusetts law of 
1642 charged the town councilmen “to take account from time to 
time of their parents and masters and of their children, especially 
of their ability to read and understand the principles of religion 
and the capital laws of the country, and to impose fines on all 


2 For a supplementary and more technical treatment of the topic, see John T. 
Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co... 1942) Ch..6. 
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those who refuse to render such accounts to them when 
required.” . 

The famous Massachusetts Law of 1647, known as ““The old 
deluder, Satan; Act,” reveals the same church influence. In 
modernized spelling, an excerpt follows: 


It being one chief object of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading 
from the use of tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of 
the original might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, 
that learning may not be buried in the grave of our fathers in the 
church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors,... 


It therefore ordered that towns of fifty “householders” 
appoint one within their town “‘to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read” and that towns of one hundred 
families shall set up a school to fit youth for the university. 

These laws, 1642 and 1647, are the beginning of the free 
American public school system. However, it took many genera- 
tions to bring the American public school within the reach of 
all concerned. As Cubberley has ably pointed out,’ there are 
seven strategic points in the struggle for free, tax-supported, 
non-sectarian, state controlled schools, as follows: 


. The battle for tax support. 

. The battle to eliminate the pauper-school idea. 

. The battle to make the schools entirely free. 

. The battle to establish state supervision. 

. The battle to eliminate sectarianism. 

. The battle to extend the system upward. 

. Addition of the state university to crown the system. 


NAN ot B WN 


The first state to adopt free education was Pennsylvania in 
1834. Other leaders were Wisconsin and Rhode Island 
(1848), Indiana and Ohio (1853), Illinois (1855), Kansas 
(1861), Vermont (1864), New York (1871), Connecticut 
(1868), Michigan (1869), and New Jersey (1871). Soon the 
practice was commonplace. 

The first state to secularize its schools by legal provision 


3 Cubberley, op. cit., pp. 1778. 
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(that is, to free them from sectarian or denominational influ- 
ence) was New Hampshire in 1792. Other leaders were Con- 
necticut (1818), New Jersey (1844), and Massachusetts 
(1855). After the latter date the practice became universal. 


Another deterrent to the satisfactory development of ele- 
mentary education in America was the ungraded district 
school. In 1839, Henry Barnard noted that “there was hardly 
an instance of the gradation of schools (in Connecticut) by 
which the evils of crowding children of different ages, of both 
sexes, in every variety of study and schoolbook, under a single 
teacher, were avoided.* 


The practice of providing but one school for as many children 
as could be gathered in from a given territory was almost 
universal in rural America until 1890. Obviously, under such 
conditions elementary education had to do only with the barest 
essentials—the three r’s: reading, writing, and arithmetic—and 
‘spelling. In time, grammar, geography, and music were added. 
A single teacher had a most difficult time teaching so many 
children at so many levels of achievement the rudiments of an 
education. The solution to this vexing problem, as pointed 
up in the preceding chapter, was the graded school, first in the 
cities, and then in the country. 


The American graded school cannot be said to be indigenous, 
although some authorities have claimed that it is. As early as 
1790, the Prussians-had a graded volksschule, a school for the 
common people. A Frenchman, Victor Cousin, wrote his 
Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia in 1831. 
By 1834, it was circulated in America and elsewhere in an 
English translation. Calvin E. Stowe of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
visited the Prussian schools in 1836, and reported to the Ohio 
legislature in his Report on Elementary Education in Europe 
im 1837. In time, Cousin’s report was almost as influential in 
America as it had been in France, where it resulted in the 
establishment of a modern state school in 1833. The Ohio 
legislature ordered ten thousand copies of Stowe’s report, and 
one copy was sent to every school district in the state. Later, 


4 American Journal of Education 19:475 (1839). 
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by vote of the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Virginia, it was ordered re- 
printed and circulated. Henry Barnard made trips to Europe 
in the period 1835-37, and in 1843, Horace Mann visited 
schools in Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
France. Barnard’s writings of the next forty years and Mann’s 
writings, particularly the famous Seventh Report, popularized 
the graded Prussian volksschule in the mind of the American 
educator. 


In commenting on these observations by travelers and 
official reports, Cubberley said, 


In particular they gave support to the movement, already well under 
way, to organize the many school systems into state school systems, sub- 
jecting them to state oversight and control; further stimulated the 
movement, already well begun, to grade and classify the schools in a 
more satisfactory manner, and to reduce class size to a more workable 
UNE hs vive 


However, Cubberley believes that we did not adopt the 
German volksschule. He says, 


Not only did we not adopt its curriculum, or spirit, or method of 
instruction, but we did not adopt even the Prussian graded system. The 
V olksschule is a definite eight-year school, an end in itself and leading 
to the continuation school, while we worked out and have ever since 
retained seven-year, eight-year, and nine-year elementary schools in 
different parts of the United States, each one leading directly to the 
secondary school above. That the elementary school we developed was 
in general an eight-year school, as in the German Volksschule, was due 
to the school age of children and to a perfectly natural native develop- 
ment, rather than to any copying of foreign models. Our own develop- 
ment had been proceeding naturally and steadily toward the lines we 
eventually followed, long before we knew of Prussian work. The 
great thing we got from the study of Prussian schools was not a bor- 
rowing or imitation of any part or feature, but rather a marked stimu- 
lus to a further and faster development along lines which were already 
well under way. Even the better grading of pupils in smaller class groups 
as described by Mann and put into effect first by Philbrick of the Quincy 
School in Boston, was but a “next step” in a purely native development.® 


5 Cubberley, op. cit., p. 366. 
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Be that as it may, except in New England, where a nine- 
grade school is common, and the South, where a seven-grade 
school is the rule, we had for many years a standard eight-year 
common school. Although challenged as to length before it 
was commonly accepted, it has persisted in many quarters, 
especially in rural areas, to this very day. 

In educational literature frequent reference is made to the 
report of the Commission on the Articulation of the Units of 
American Education of the NEA Department of Superin- 
tendents for the following statement of the tentative objectives 
of the American elementary school. 


Any proper respect for the rights of the child and the welfare of the 
community dictates that during this elementary school period education 
shall: 

1. Advance the child, although by no means perfect him, in his 
ability to read, write, and speak correctly the English language, and 
to know and to use intelligently the elementary processes of arith- 
TITETIC kei 

2. Advance the child in his ability to know and to observe the laws 
of physical and mental health and well-being and to appreciate the 
meaning of life and of nature... . 

3. Advance the child in his ability to know and to appreciate the 
geography and history of his own community—state, and nation, and 
of the world at large; to sense his share in the social, civic, and industrial 
order of such a democracy as ours, and to meet to the fullest the obli- 
gations which such knowledge and appreciation should engender, to the 
end that justice, sympathy, and loyalty may characterize his personal 
and community life. ... 

4, Advance the child in his ability to share intelligently and appre- 
ciatively in the fine and the useful arts through the pursuit of music, 
drawing, and literature; of manual training and the household arts as 
they are related to the three great universal needs of food, clothing, and 
shelter. -4\).° 


American elementary schools go-about the accomplishment 
of these objectives in various ways. The more formal schools 
stress the skills and subject-matter, per se. On the other 
extreme, the so-called “progressive schools” stress the skills as 


6 Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Assn., 1929, p. 82. 
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tools for solving problems and acquiring insight into contem- 
porary concerns. The former may be called ‘“‘teacher-centered 
schools,” and the latter ‘“‘child-centered’”’ schools. Somewhere 
in between these two extremes lie the vast majority of American 
elementary schools. Of this controversy between “essentialists”’ 
and “‘progressives,’’ we shall learn more later. 


Secondary Education’ 


The American high school is a unique institution. No one 
has had the temerity to suggest that it has a European model, 
although this can be said of its predecessors, the American Latin 
School and the Academy. The claim has been made, but not 
proved, that the American elementary school was copied from 
the German volksschule. There is no question about the fact 
that our colonial colleges were typical of the European institu- 
tions of their day. The high school, however, is a character- 
istically American institution, wedged in between the democratic 
common school and the aristocratic institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is a continuation of the elementary school, democratic 
in organization and offerings; it is free of charge and tax- 
supported, and it offers a great variety of courses of interest 
to the 7,000,000 youths of varying abilities and different tem- 
peraments who attend. Enrolling approximately 70 per cent of 
American youth, it presents a nice contrast to the European 
secondary school, which at the end of World War II, was still 
restricted to less than ten per cent of European youth, who 
represented the intelligentsia and the upper social and economic 
castes. 

The American high school reflects, at its best, the American 
dream. It is bedded in idealism—the perfectibility of man, his 
capacity for progress, his right to the opportunities of self- 
realization. It is the American road to culture; although its 
graduates may go into many different walks of life, here they 
live democratically together, attend the same assemblies, dances, 
and athletic contests, hear the same music and musical organiza- 


7 For a supplementary and more technical treatment of this topic, see John 1. 
Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
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tions, read and discuss the same classics, work side by side in 
the same laboratories, and, in general, have the same or similar 
experiences. It distinguishes American life from life in other 
countries more than any other single institution. 

Its responsibilities are as broad as life itself. Its recognized 
objectives include: (1) health, (2) command of the funda- 
mental processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) vocational 
preparation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) 
ethical character.” Still in the process of evolution, the 
American high school’s responsibilities and opportunities change 
from day today. The high school we know best is in the stage of 
transition and development. If the past is indicative of the 
future, we will hardly recognize the high school of tomorrow.? 


The Latin Grammar School 


The American high school has a long history; it is now over 
three hundred years old. The Boston Latin Grammar School, 
America’s first secondary school, was started in 1635. At this 
stage it was not an American institution; it was simply a repro- 
duction of the Latin Grammar School the Puritans had known 
in Europe, especially as it existed in England. By the Massa- 
chusetts Law of 1647, that famous “old deluder, Satan” Act, 
each town of one hundred families had the responsibility of main- 
taining a grammar school, “the master thereof being able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university.” 
Thus, the earliest secondary school in America was a prepara- 
tory school for boys who wished to study at Harvard University 
for the ministry or offices of state. Some authorities have said 
it was, for this reason, a vocational school, and that Latin and 
Greek—its subjects of stress, which were later to be imbedded in 
tradition and so become a barrier to change in the secondary 
school curriculum—were really vocational subjects. 

In a short time the Latin Grammar school had spread 
throughout New England. By 1700, nearly all of the thirteen 


8 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1918, No. 35, Washington, D. C., 1922, p. 5. 

9 See Education for Ali American Youth, Educational Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1944. 
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colonies had such schools; there was a total of forty of these 
schools in America on this date. Despite the widespread recog- 
nition of the need for a secondary school, the Latin Grammar 
school soon fell into disrepute. This typically European institu- 
tion did not fit well into the new American scene. It was an 
exclusive, snobbish, undemocratic school, and its curriculum, 
especially its disregard of science and mathematics, did not 
contribute much to life on the American frontier. 


The Academy 


In time, the critics of the Latin grammar school found a 
champion in that first great American, Benjamin Franklin. 
However, Franklin got his ideas regarding the Academy from 
the academies already functioning in Europe. In his Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvamia, issued in 
1749, he expressed the need for a new American school with an 
expanded curriculum. The following excerpt is frequently 
quoted in educational literature: 


As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught everything 
that is useful, and everything that is ornamental. But art is long and 
their time is short. It is, therefore, proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be the most useful and most ornamental; regard 
being had for the several professions for which they are intended. All 
interested in divinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for physics, 
the Latin, Greek, and French; for law, the Latin and French; mer- 
chants, the French, German, and Spanish; and, though all should not 
be compelled to learn Latin, Greek, or the modern foreign languages, 
yet none that have an ardent desire to learn them should be refused; 
their English, arithmetic, and other studies absolutely necessary, being 
at the same time not neglected. 


Franklin’s Academy in Philadelphia, soon to be the model 
for many another, had three departments, the Latin School, the 
English School, and the Mathematical School. These latter 
courses of instruction opened the way to a number of subjects 
having value aside from preparation for college, particularly 
“the study of real things rather than words about things.” 
The following subjects were first introduced at the secondary 
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school level by academies: algebra, astronomy, botany, chemis- 
try, general history, United States history, English literature, 
surveying, philosophy, declamation, and debating. In time, the 
academies offered two parallel courses, a classical course, in- 
tended to prepare for college, and an English course, intended to 
prepare for the ordinary affairs of life. Moreover, this latter 
curriculum was built upon, instead of running parallel to, the 
common school course. Thus, the academy became the fore- 
runner for the democratic American high school of today. It 
is because of this service of the Academy that we have “‘an 
American educational ladder” which all may climb rung by rung. 

Because of the appeal of its practical courses, the Academy 
soon became widespread. By 1830, there were about 1,000 
academies in the United States, and by 1850, near the time of 
its zenith, there were over 6,000 institutions, enrolling over 
260,000 pupils, employing over 12,200 teachers, and expending 
over $85,000,000 annually. Although many of the academies 
were private ventures, in time many became semi-public in 
support and maintenance, and a few were public institutions. 

The academy has many things to its credit. It first popu- 
larized secondary education in America; it broadened the cur- 
riculum to include many practical and scientific subjects; it 
became in time and in spots a coeducational school; it introduced 
so-called normal training, e.g., teacher-training; and above all, 
it was the forerunner of the public high school. 

Nevertheless, the’ two curricula could not stand side by side 
without one overshadowing the other, and the classical curricu- 
lum had all the advantages of tradition and inertia. Unfortu- 
nately, it won, and many of the academies reverted to type. If 
we wish to know what became of some of the early academies, 
we have only to look in current issues of our most exclusive 
magazines and examine the roster of schools purchasing ad- 
vertising space to attract college-preparatory students. 


The Public High School 


Although many factors contributed to the creation of the 
public high school, the service of the Academy in popularizing 
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secondary education should not be minimized. Another im- 
portant factor was the growth of American cities, and the sub- 
sequent increase in the number of potential students near a 
school, as well as the demands of the new city industries and 
businesses for workers who knew more than could be taught in 
the elementary school. Also, the increase in the number of 
colleges and the new state university movement encouraged 
more students to attend secondary schools. By that time the 
democratic spirit was at work, and the public was demanding 
secondary school instruction for the poor as well as the rich in 
one common public school. 

These demands were first met at Boston, Massachusetts, by 
the establishment of a public high school in 1821. First known 
as the “English Classical School,” in 1824 it became the 
“English High School.’ Even here the name, but not the 
school, seems to have been a European importation—there was 
a high school at Edinburgh, Scotland. In the committee report, 
it was said, ‘““A parent who wishes to give a child an education 
that shall fit him for active life, and shall serve as a foundation 
for eminence in his profession, whether mercantile or mechani- 
cal, is under the necessity of giving him a different education 
from any which our public schools can now furnish.” To 
correct this situation, the American high school was born. 

The Massachusetts Law of 1827, stipulated that each city, 
town, or district, containing five hundred families or house- 
holders should employ “a master of good morals, competent ~ 
to instruct . . . the history of the United States, bookkeeping 
by single entry, geometry, surveying, and algebra.” Also, in 
every city or town containing four thousand inhabitants, “such 
master shall be competent, in addition to all the foregoing 
branches, to instruct the Latin and Greek languages, history, 
rhetoric, and logic.” 

The high school spread rapidly. By 1840, there were over a 
score of schools; by 1850, about fifty; by 1860, about one 
hundred ; and, by 1870, over one hundred and sixty. Meantime, 
several states had state laws on the subject: Iowa (1848), New 
York (1853), Ohio (1853), Illinois (1855), Michigan (1859), 
and Indiana (1867). 
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The big increase in the number of high schools was brought 
about by a court decision in the Kalamazoo Case, 1874. In this 
case, the right to tax for the purpose of maintaining a high 
school was established. In rendering the decision, Justice 
Cooley said, in reviewing the history of education in Michigan, 
“We content ourselves with the statement that neither in our 
state policy,'in our constitution, or in our laws, do we find the 
primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge 
which their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of 
instruction that may be given, if the voters consent in regular 
form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.” 

As a result, the public high school soon outstripped the 
academies in number and importance. In 1880, there were 800 
high schools; in 1890, there were 2,500; by 1900, the high 
schools were as numerous as the academies of 1850, over 6,000; 
by 1910, the number had almost doubled, over 10,000; by 
1920, there were 15,000; and, in 1930, there were about 
25,000 free, public-supported high schools in the United States. 

The sudden upsurges in enrollment are revealed in the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
DOQOMUSUT TEs iste neeks oes 2,526 9,120 202,903 
OUD is Sai unre ts nfecote ate, ones d tints 6,005 20,372 695,903 
ON Mae eee aus ete | Cc s 10,213 41,667 B,111:393 
(SAN Solely ei rev ants Rm a 14,326 97,654 2,495,676 
19B0TRS SEA Bites sek 23,930 213,306 4,799,867 
bOAD Poneeecina Wes’, fue 24,467 * 278,459 * 6,601,444 

* 1938 


The Junior High School 


The junior high school is a subdivision of the American 
secondary school. Although the majority of American high 
schools are of the four-year variety, more than a majority of 
the students attend junior high schools before enrolling in the 
three-year senior high schools. 

The high school had hardly arrived at its position as the 
dominant American institution of secondary learning before it 
came under attack. President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, in 
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addresses before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association in 1888 and 1892, expressed 
the thought that the American elementary school could be both 
shortened and enriched. He wished to shorten the time devoted 
to the so-called drill subjects and add new and more advanced 
studies in the upper grades and have these subjects taught by 
specialized teachers. He was concerned about the late date at 
which American boys began their professional studies. 

Two important committees, appointed to investigate this 
proposal for shortening the elementary school and lengthening 
the secondary school, made favorable reports in the nineties— 
the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Subjects, reporting 
in 1893, and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
reporting in 1899. Subsequently, these early reports favoring 
“the 6-6 plan,” i.e., six years of elementary education and six 
years of secondary education, were followed by numerous 
reports suggesting that the secondary school be divided into 
two separate three-year institutions, to be known as the junior 
high school and the senior high school—“‘the 6-3-3 plan.” 

There is considerable disagreement regarding the claims of 
schools to the honor of being the first junior high school. 
However, it is generally conceded that there were some three- 
year institutions in the nineties. But the first junior high 
schools of “the 6-3-3 plan” were those at Columbus, Ohio; 
Berkeley, California; Concord, New Hampshire; and Los 
Angeles, California, all before 1911. 

The movement spread very rapidly; in fact, that was the era 
of great expansion in secondary school enrollment. One easy 
solution to the problem was to divide the overcrowded high 
school into two schools, and to place either the junior or the 
senior high school in a new building. There were over 1,500 
junior high schools in 1928. 

The junior high school, according to its proponents, was to 
serve several purposes. First, it was to bridge the gap between 
the elementary school and the high school proper by introducing 
the students gradually to new subjects taught by specialists. 
The junior high school teacher was presumed to be a master at 
articulating the work of the new unit to what had preceded in 
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the same areas of study in the elementary school, and—what 
was equally important—articulating the work of the new unit 
in the various areas of study to the work that was to follow 
in the senior high schools. This involved a greatly enriched 
program in the seventh and eighth grades, and a new approach 
to much of the traditional work of the ninth grade, heretofore 
the first year of high school. 

Moreover, it involved an adequate guidance program, so 
that the aptitudes, abilities, and interests of the junior high 
school pupil were clearly revealed, and made the bases for the 
choices in curricula of specialization in the senior high school. 
The junior high school, consequently, stressed exploratory and 
pre-vocational courses: general science, general language, junior 
business training, industrial arts, and shop work, not so much 
for the vocational training proper (although there was some 
of that for the over-age pupil) as for the purpose of supplying 
experiences upon which pupils and counselors could reach wise 
decisions regarding future studies. 

Retardation and elimination were the curses of the traditional 
elementary school, particularly in the drill years of the seventh 
and eighth grades. The junior high school advocates advised 
the teachers to promote the over-age, backward boys and girls 
into the new school where they could have the challenge of a 
new environment, laboratories, student-body activities, plus pre- 
vocational, and occasionally vocational, experiences. As a 
result, the holding’ power of the school system was improved 
and, as the years passed by, fewer and fewer pupils were elimi- 
nated from school before they reached the customary compul- 
sory school age upper limit of sixteen years. 


The Junior College 


As Fells has cleverly observed, the junior college has come 
about in four ways: (1) high school elongation, stretching the 
high school two years; (2) university amputation—cutting the 
feet off the traditional university, thus freeing it to do research 
and professional work; (3) college decapitation—cutting the 
last two years off the offering of the small college, thus making 
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it an even better institution; and, (4) independent creation.*° 

High school elongation was a natural step. Earlier in the 
‘nineties the University of Michigan and other institutions of 
higher learning were accepting one year of college work done 
by the stronger high schools. Excess credits in such subjects 
as Latin, advanced algebra, trigonometry, English, and history 
were frequently converted into college hours. 

Many of the high schools that first added postgraduate work, 
as it was commonly called, early evolved into junior colleges. 
This was true at Joliet, Illinois, commonly conceded to have 
been the first public junior college in America (1902). This 
was also the case in Fresno, California, where the great junior 
college system of California originated in 1911. Large cities 
without public institutions of higher learning were among the 
first to stress postgraduate secondary school work and, in time, 
to establish separate junior colleges. Crane and Lane high 
schools in Chicago offered junior college work in 1911; Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Detroit, Michigan, followed suit in 1915. 
In Iowa and other plains states junior college work is frequently 
carried on in the local high schools. 

At the present writing there are approximately six hundred 
junior colleges in the United States, enrolling approximately 
one-third of a million students each year. Slightly less than 
one-half of this number are publicly controlled institutions, and 
slightly more than one-half are under private control. The 
publicly controlled institutions, however, have much the greater 
proportion of the enrollment. Roughly three-fourths of the 
junior college students are attending public institutions and 
one-fourth attend the numerous small, private schools. More- 
over, the trend is definitely in favor of the larger, publicly con- 
trolled institutions. Nevertheless, the privately controlled 
schools enroll more and more students each year. 

California leads in the junior college movement, both in the 
total number of schools and the student enrollment. In fact, 
about half of the junior college students of the country are in 
California, mostly in the large public junior colleges. These 


10 Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931, 
Ch. III. 
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schools average almost 3,000 students per school. However, 
in the war years three-fourths of the California enrollment 
consisted of special students, principally adults enrolled in 
evening courses. These special students were a measure of the 
degree to which the junior college met the problems of the war 
emergency by training war workers. Los Angeles City College 
enrolls over 10,000 students. Other outstanding states in the 
junior college movement are Texas, Illinois, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Mississippi.** 

In recent years, some junior colleges have expanded into 
four-year colleges, enrolling the usual high school juniors and 
seniors—‘‘the 6-4-4 plan.’’ Such an organization is extremely 
economical in costs of buildings (gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
libraries, laboratories, etc.) and in administration, for two 
administrators and their office forces do the work of three. 
Moreover, two shifts instead of three is a better setup for 
guidance, because the students stay under the same supervision 
one year longer. There are also better opportunities to evolve 
sounder curricula. 

Many reasons are given for the establishment of junior 
colleges. It is said that the local junior college keeps students 
in their home communities at little expense and under home 
influence for two additional years. It is frequently claimed that 
junior college students have more opportunity for direct contact 
with faculty and students than is possible in larger schools. 
There is no question but that the junior college does bring two 
additional years of schooling into the lives of many students 
who could or would not go away from their home towns to 
attend institutions elsewhere. Also, it cannot be denied that 
junior colleges enrich the lives of all concerned, youth and adult, 
in the communities in which they are established. 

Aside from duplicating the first two years of college work, 
a junior college has a responsibility for terminal courses, both 
vocational and cultural. There are numerous vocations and 
semi-professions that students can prepare for in less than the 
traditional four-year college course. Also, there are many lines 


11 Each year Walter C. Eells has an article on the status of the junior college in 
the United States in School and Society. 
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of work that do not appeal to the academic mind, although they 
employ great numbers of workers at very lucrative salaries and 
afford opportunities for fortune seekers. Many of these fields 
are now found in the offerings of junior colleges: catering for 
profit, laundry operation, photography, journalism, radio, etc. 

There is every reason to believe that the public junior college 
movement has just begun. A North Carolina Supreme Court 
decision, regarding the right of the board of education to 
institute junior college work in the schools of Asheville, will 
likely assume the importance in the junior college movement 
of the twentieth century that the Kalamazoo Case did in the 
high school movement of the nineteenth century. This de- 
cision established the right of a board of education to establish, 
maintain, and operate a junior college as a part of the public 
school system. 


Higher Education *? 


The first colleges founded in America were English-type 
colleges. Our first colleges, as well as our first secondary 
schools, were importations from abroad; the English collegiate 
traditions were simply brought to the shores of the new world. 
The first college, Harvard (founded in 1636, in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony) was a clear copy of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge University, England. It was established because of 
a “dread to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

Practically all the early American Colleges (William and 
Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; Princeton, 1746; Brown, 1764; 
Rutgers, 1766; Dartmouth, 1769, etc.) were founded by some 
church. The University of Pennsylvania, 1749, and King’s 
College (Columbia), 1754, were the first schools to be founded 
as civil institutions, and the first to state openly that there was 
no intention to impose upon the students the tenets of any 
particular sect. These early schools centered the college pro- 
gram on mental discipline and intellectual culture, where it 


12 For a more technical treatment of the topic, see John T. Wahlquist, The 
Philosophy of American Education, New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1942, Ch. 8. 
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stayed for a century and a half. Nor can it be said that they 
have entirely deserted this position. Even now, these older, 
endowed universities exert great influence on American higher 
education, particularly in the East.*® 

The colleges established prior to 1800 were all small colleges. 
In fact, in 1800, the twenty-four colleges then in existence en- 
rolled not more than two thousand students, had fewer than one 
hundred professors, and had properties valued at less than 
$1,000,000. 

Obviously, in time these traditional schools did not meet 
the needs of a growing nation. The final outcome was the 
creation of state universities in all the new, and in most of 
the older states. The famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
referred to in an earlier chapter, included a grant of two whole 
townships “for the purposes of a university.” Later, another 
township was added to the endowment of the state universities 
of Ohio—Ohio University at Athens, and Miami University 
at Oxford. This practice of granting two or more townships 
of land for a state university was continued with the admission 
of each new state. However, few state universities were estab- 
lished before 1870. The Federal land grants to state univer- 
sities exceed one million acres. 

Meanwhile, in the older states of the East, great numbers of 
denominational colleges were established. Much of this move- 
ment was due to the decision in the Dartmouth Case. In New 
Hampshire, as elsewhere in the states, there was some dissatis- 
faction on the part of many citizens with their endowed colleges. 
Dartmouth was thought by some to be aristocratic in tendency 
and to devote itself too exclusively to the needs of a segment of 
the population. Accordingly, the legislature of New Hampshire 
tried to transform Dartmouth College into a state institution. 
The act was first contested in the state courts and finally carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, where Daniel Webster 
made an able and an eloquent plea for the College. The Court 
ruled, in 1819, that the charter of a college was a contract which 
the legislature could not impair. 


13 See the Report of the Harvard Committee, Education in a Free Society, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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As a result, denominational colleges appeared in the settled 
country; Amherst, 1821, in Massachusetts; Lafayette, 1826, 
and Haverford, 1830, in Pennsylvania; Western Reserve, 1826, 
and Oberlin, 1833, in Ohio; Wesleyan, 1831, in Connecticut ; 
Rochester, 1851, in New York; and Northwestern, 1855, in 
Illinois—to name only a few. The period between 1820 and 
1880 has been called “the great period of denominational effort.” 
By 1860, the states east of the Mississippi were dotted with 
denominational colleges, and by 1880, they covered the entire 
country. A total of over five hundred American colleges and 
universities have religious origins. 

The Dartmouth Case decision also spurred the establishment 
of state universities. Since the states could not change the 
character of the denominational colleges, they began to create 
their own institutions. Virginia created its own university the 
same year as the Dartmouth decision. Other early state univer- 
sities were started in North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Michigan, Vermont, Wisconsin, Missouri, Mississippi, Iowa, 
and Florida. Today all “new” states and some of the “original” 
states have state universities. 

As time has gone on, the character of many of the private 
and denominational institutions has changed so markedly that 
it is difficult to distinguish them from the public institutions. 
In part, this is due to the spirit of the times in which we live. 
It is also due to the public responsibility that many so-called 
private schools assume, in preparing men and women for the 
many professions legalized and regulated by the various states. 

The land-grant colleges are worthy of special mention. In 
1862, Congress passed a bill sponsored by Justin P. Morrill. of 
Vermont, making a grant of 30,000 acres of public land to 
each state for each senator and representative the state had in 
Congress, for the purpose of publicly endowing a college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. Inasmuch as these schools are 
empowered ‘without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in 
such manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
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of the industrial classes, in the several pursuits and professions 
of life,” ** it is difficult to distinguish between many of these 
land-grant colleges and the state universities. For example, 
how many readers realize that Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus is the land-grant college and Ohio University at Athens is 
a state university? A total of 11,367,832 acres of public land 
has been given by the Federal government for the endowment 
of these new schools. All states and territories maintain such 
schools. However, eighteen states added the land grant to the 
endowment of their existing state universities and combined 
the two institutions. Also, three of the original states gave the 
grant to private institutions already well established and recog- 
nized in the states. 

Until the end of World War II, higher education did not 
attract a large percentage of the youth of college age. In the 
typical state in 1940, only about one person in every eight 
attended college. The so-called “GJ. Bill of Rights’ has 
changed this. In contrast to the 1,000,000 students enrolled 
in our higher institutions in 1940, at the present writing over 
3,000,000 veterans of World War II are seeking admittance in 
American colleges and universities, and already the college 
enrollment has doubled in size in most institutions of the land. 

It now appears that the day may soon come when every 
deserving young man or woman can have a higher education. 
If so, the society of the future will have services of the best 
minds in the country, in the professions and in the research 
laboratories and studies. When this day comes American 
youth can climb the American educational ladder, rung by rung, 
from nursery to graduate school. 


Next Steps in American School Organization 


The American school system has not jelled; there will con- 
tinue to be innovations for many years to come. The most 
likely next step will be the establishment of a new school in the 
better communities to assume the functions of the nursery 
school, the kindergarten, and the first two or three years of 


14 (Italics mine.) 
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elementary education. It is now generally thought that the 
younger children can be better served by a small, especially 
designed and staffed neighborhood school. 

In the event that a new primary school for infants is evolved, 
the elementary school will consist of the intermediate grades. 
Here the stress will be put upon the fundamental processes— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. However, it is unlikely that 
these subjects will be taught in a vacuum devoid of pupil activity. 
In all probability, children will continue to learn by doing and 
the skills will be taught as tools. ‘Progressive education,” at 
least in its better interpretation, is here to stay. 

The junior high school, the senior high school, and the 
junior college will, no doubt, continue to be popular organiza- 
tions for secondary education in urban areas and large con-. 
solidated rural schools. However, in many areas and in 
cities, we may expect other combinations of secondary school 
grades. 

The 6-4-4 plan has many advantages. Some few junior 
colleges, especially public schools in California cities and private 
boarding schools everywhere, are now organized as four-year 
schools. Under the leadership of Chancellor R. M. Hutchins, 
the University of Chicago is combining grades eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen, and conferring the traditional bac- 
calaureate degrees upon the graduates of this new “college.” 

In the opinion of an increasing number of educators, the 
period of secondary education can be reduced to six years. In 
contrast to the policies of certain European school systems, 
they say, we have been spending too much time on secondary 
education in America. Other educators concede that we may 
reduce the time required for the gifted to complete secondary 
education, but are mindful of the fact that the American 
secondary school, serving as it does almost all American youth, 
is our most unique institution. The time devoted to secondary 
education, even for the intellectual elite, will not be contracted 
without a struggle. 

Whether the American university can continue to serve the 
increasing numbers and variety of students who seek entrance 
is a question. Probably America’s greatest need is for tech- 
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nological and semi-professional institutes designed to serve the 
masses of students who are not academically minded. Unques- 
tionably, the junior college and other functional schools will 
cover the nation in the near future. 

The G.I. Bill of Rights has focused attention, as never before, 
upon vocational education. In all probability, some form of 
work experience will become a part of the educational experience 
of more and more high school students and of more and more 
so-called college students. In fact, off-campus educational ex- 
periences offer a fertile field for educational exploration, experi- 
mentation, and research. 


Conclusion 


The American educational system is more or less unique. It 
is unique in the sense that any youth is free to climb the 
American educational ladder, rung by rung, as high as his 
abilities and, sad to say, his finances will permit. The veterans 
of World War II are getting a type of financial assistance that, 
when applied to all American youth, may in time make the 
American school system democratic at all levels. 

In general, it can be said that we have already realized the 
democratic goal at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. However, certain individuals are still handicapped by the 
inability to attend school at either end of the American educa- 
tional ladder. Nursery schools and kindergartens are largely re- 
stricted to the more fortunate children, the sons and daughters 
of the well-to-do, to the poor, and to the inhabitants of the 
better communities or the emergency settlements. The great 
majority of the children of the middle class and the average 
community do not have the opportunity of attending these early 
schools. Furthermore, as has been pointed out, until the G.I. 
Bill of Rights was enacted, higher education was restricted to 
students who had made good secondary school records, and to 
the more well-to-do. Of course, the more gifted and determined 
student has always been able to work his way through college or 
professional school. And, in recent years, under the leadership 
of Harvard University and the University of Chicago, many 
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private schools are attracting more and more gifted students 
with stipends that enable them to devote full time to their studies. 
Nevertheless, at this writing there is unquestionably, in every 
state in the nation, a group of young persons not in college 
who are equally as capable as the group enrolled. Moreover, 
the gifted not attending school are just as numerous as those who 
are. Sometime, America will bring higher education within 
the reach of all deserving American youth. 

Many of the troubles of education in America are due to the 
fact that the American school system, like Topsy, “just grew.” 
As has been pointed out, the colleges originated first and the 
elementary schools last of all; the secondary schools were wedged 
in between them, more or less as an afterthought. The junior 
high school and the junior college, among the latest innovations, 
were designed to lessen the lack of coordination, or, to put it 
another way, to improve the articulation of the units in the 
American educational system. Although the kindergarten con- 
cept is not new, the progress to date has been disappointing to 
its proponents. Much the same can be said of the nursery 
school, although the idea of a separate school for the pre-school 
child is very recent indeed. The big task ahead in school organi- 
zation and administration is to coordinate and articulate these 
many units. Meanwhile, and no doubt always, if we are to 
keep abreast of the times and meet changing conditions, all units 
at all levels of American education must remain flexible. 


Strupy Amps 


1. What are the functions of a nursery school? 


2. If there is a nursery school in the vicinity, appoint a small 
committee to visit it and make a class report. 


3. What are the functions of a kindergarten? 


A. If there is a kindergarten in the vicinity, appoint a small com- 
mittee to visit it and make a class report. 


99 66 


5. Distinguish between “elementary,” “secondary,” and “higher 


education.” 
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6. If time permits, assign special reports on the “battles” for free, 
tax-supported, non-sectarian, state-controlled schools, as de- 
scribed by Cubberley in Public Education in the United States. 


. Trace the evolution of the American elementary school. 


Cot 


. Trace the evolution of the American high school. 


\O 


. What are the purposes of a junior high school? 
10. What are the purposes of a junior college? 


11. Review the G.I. Bill of Rights under which veterans are now 
attending colleges and universities. 


12. What are the next steps in American school organization? 
13. Is it possible to equalize educational opportunity in America? 


14. What percentage of the pupils in your state climb the American 
educational ladder, rung by rung? Your state reports will 
show the enrollment grade by grade. Start with the first 
graders of twenty yéars ago and follow them through college. 
(See the next chapter.) 
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CHAPTER FZ 
PUBLIC SUPRBOR TORE DUCATION 


The social, moral, political, and industrial benefits to be 
derived from the general education of all compensate many 
times over for its cost—CUBBERLEY 


Public support of education is revealed in both the money 
raised and expended for educational purposes, and the extent 
to which the people take advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities afforded them. This chapter deals with (1) the problems 
of school revenues and expenditures, as they are related to the 
organization and administration of educational units, (2) the 
faith of the American people in the public school system, as 
evidenced by school attendance and attainments in the various 
regions, and (3) the relationship of education to economic 
well-being—answering the perennial question as to whether 
or not the taxpayers can afford good schools. 


The Battle for Free Schools in America 


The great struggle in American life during the first half of 
the nineteenth century was the development of the free public 
school. Cubberley is of the opinion that, 


Excepting the battle for abolition of slavery, perhaps no question 
has ever been before the American people for settlement which caused 
so much feeling or aroused such bitter antagonisms. Old friends and 
business associates parted company over the question, lodges were 
forced to taboo the subject to avoid disruption, ministers and their con- 
gregations often quarreled over the question of free schools, and poli- 
ticians avoided the issue. The friends of free schools were at first 
commonly regarded as fanatics, dangerous to the State, and the op- 
ponents of free schools were considered by them as old-time conserva- 
tives or as selfish members of society. 

1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1934, p. 164. 
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The truism that “politics makes strange bedfellows” was 
nowhere better illustrated than in this struggle. On the side 
which favored public schools were the intelligent workingman 
and, in general, the residents of the growing cities, plus humani- 
tarians and public men of large vision, plus the non-taxpayers, 
plus the Calvinists who regarded themselves as God’s stewards, 
plus certain other well-organized propaganda groups. On the 
other side were the conservatives of society and the members of 
the old aristocratic classes, plus the ignorant and narrow- 
minded, plus the penurious and the heavy taxpayers, plus the 
members of certain religious organizations conducting parochial 
schools, plus the non-English speaking classes with Old World 
concepts and traditions, plus the proprietors of private schools, 
plus certain other well-organized propaganda groups. 

The more important arguments on the two sides of the con- 
troversy were tabulated by Cubberley as follows: 


I. Arguments for public tax-supported schools: 


1. That education tends to prevent pauperism and crime. 

2. That education tends to reduce poverty and distress. 

3. That education increases production, and eliminates wrong ideas 
as to the distribution of wealth. 

4. That a common state school, equally open to all, would prevent 
that class differentiation so dangerous in a Republic. 

5. That the old church and private school education had proved 
utterly inadequate to meet the needs of a changed society. 

6. That a system of religious schools is impossible in such a mixed 
nation as our own. 

7. That the pauper-school idea is against the best interests of so- 
ciety, inimical to public welfare, and a constant offense to the 
poor, many of whom will not send their children because of the 
stigma attached to such schools. 

8. That education as to one’s civic duties is a necessity for the 
intelligent exercise of suffrage, and for the preservation of 
republican institutions. 

9. That the increase of foreign immigration (which became quite 
noticeable after 1825, and attained large proportions after 1845) 
is a menace to our free institutions, and that these new elements 
can be best assimilated in a system of publicly supported and 
publicly directed common schools. 
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That the free and general education of all children at public 
expense is the natural right of all children in a Republic. 

That the social, moral, political, and industrial benefits to be 
derived from the general education of all compensate many 
times over for its cost. 

That a general diffusion of education among the people would 
contribute to.the increased permanency of our institutions, and 
to the superior protection of liberty, person, and property. 
That the state that has the right to hang has the right to edu- 
cate. 

That the taking over of education by the State is not based on 
considerations of economy, but is the exercise of the States’ 
inherent right to self-preservation and improvement. 

That only a system of state-controlled schools can be free to 
teach whatever the welfare of the State may demand. 


II. Arguments against public tax-supported schools. 


Ne 
Ze 


10. 


By 


AZ. 


Impractical, visionary, and “too advanced” legislation. 
Will make education too common, and will educate people out of 
their proper position in society. 


. Would not benefit the masses, who are already as well cared 


for as they deserve. 


. Would tend to break down long-established and very desirable 


social barriers. 


. Would injure private and parochial schools, in which much 


money had been put and “vested rights” established. 


. Fear of the churches that state schools might injure their church 


progress and welfare. 


. Fear of the non-English speaking classes that state schools 


might supplant instruction in their languages. 


. The “conscientious objector” claimed that the State had no right 


to interfere between a parent and his child in the matter of 
education. 


. That those having no children to be educated should not be taxed 


for schools. 

That taking a man’s property to educate his neighbor’s child is 
no more defensible than taking a man’s plow to plow his neigh- 
bor’s field. 

That the State may be justified in taxing to defend the liberties 
of a people, but not to support their benevolences. 

That the industrious would be taxed to educate the indolent. 
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13. That taxes would be so increased that no State could long meet 


such a lavish drain on its resources. 


14. That there was priestcraft in the scheme, the purpose being first 


hee 


to establish a State School, and then a State Church. 
That education is something for a leisure class, and that the 
poor have no leisure.? 


The stages in the development of a public school sentiment 
are listed by Cubberley as follows: 


ae 


wn f 


An attempt to solve the problem through private benevolence 
of church charity often aided by small grants of public 
lands. 


. Aid granted to private or semi-private schools or school societies, 


in the form of small money grants, license taxes, permission to 
organize lotteries, or land endowments, to enable such schools 
or societies to extend their instruction or to reduce their tuition 
rates, or both. 


. Permission granted generally, or to special districts requesting 


it, to form a tax district and organize schools—at first often only 
for pauper children, but later for others. 


. Laws requiring the education of the indigent poor. 
. Laws requiring a certain local effort for the maintenance of 


schools in return for state aid received, with permission to sup- 
plement these sums with tuition fees. . 


. Elimination of the tuition fees, thus establishing free schools. 
. Elimination of the pauper-school idea and aid to sectarian 


schools, thus establishing the American common school.* 


Although by 1850, the question of providing a common- 
school education at public expense for all children had been 
established in principle—at least in the Northern states—it 
would be a mistake to conclude that the struggle is now over. 
There is still much controversy over the amount of tax support 
that shall be given to the public schools, particularly at the 
secondary and higher levels of education. Also, there is still 
considerable division of opinion regarding the share of the 
financial burden to be borne by the states. And at the time this 
sentence was written, Federal aid to education was the hottest 


2 Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
3 Ibid., p. 163. 
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question in American educational circles although the public 
had not been aroused to the point where people were taking 
sides. Incidentally, whenever and wherever the question of 
public school support is raised, it is interesting to note how 
quickly people fall into the two camps described by Cubberley. 
It might almost be said that these camps are traditional in 
American life. 


The Cost of American Education 


Public school finance is a major consideration in American 
life. Public school property is valued at about eight billion 
dollars and annual expenditures run from two billion to two and 
one-half billion dollars. 

Table XII, below, shows the revenue receipts of state school 
systems for 1930 and 1940. These receipts include appropria- 
tions from general funds, receipts from taxes levied for school 
purposes, income from permanent school funds, receipts from 
leases of school lands, Federal aid, and receipts from miscellane- 
ous sources. During the decade, 1930-40, which included the 
depression years, there was an increase of approximately 
$172,000,000 in total revenue receipts. In contrast, the 1942 
revenues were over $156,000,000 larger than those for 1940. 
However, 1942 was a war year and so chief reliance throughout 
has been placed upon 1940 data. 


TABLE XII. REVENUE REcEIPTS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
For 1930 anp 1940 * 


1929-30 1939-40 

Source bh RE ECP bei bal ied PRS 

Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
Mrotaie Wore PaRSeAs 2 $2,088,556,837 | 100.0 || $2,260,527,045 100.0 
PROUT AL ecco te eice'a cs 7,333,834 0.4 39,810,339 17 
Siatew Mme haere eee 353,670,462 16.9 684,354,085 30.3 
Oana en Oe See ee 216,746,764 10.4 151,096,506 6.7 
Local and subsidies..... 1,510,805,777 125 1,385,266,115 61.3 


* Adapted from “Statistics of State School Systems,” 1939-40 and 1941-42, Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Sources of Financial Support 


It is to be noted that the states’ share in the support of public 
education increased over $300,000,000 during the biennium, 
from 16.9 per cent in 1930 to 30.3 per cent in 1940. The in- 
creasing role of the state in the support of education is extremely 
significant. There has been an actual decline in the percentage 
and the amount of money the counties contribute. Meanwhile, 
chief reliance continues to be placed upon local revenues; 
although this source of school support is on the decline. More- 
over, a detailed analysis of local funds reveals that the increase 
in state support has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in amounts of local support. Apparently, the additional 
amounts of state support are being used to improve the educa- 
tional program. 

In 1940, the last normal year for which data are available, 
61 per cent of the revenue for public school support was pro- 
vided by the local school districts, 30 per cent came from state 
sources, 7 per cent came from counties, and less than 2 per cent 
from the Federal government. Local school support predomi- 
nated in the more populous areas of the North and the West, 
while the Southern states relied more heavily upon state and 
county funds. 

With the notable exceptions of Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois, 
which relied almost entirely upon local funds, the states with 
the greatest dependence upon local school support were the 
New England states. However, the schools in twenty-eight 
states received 50 per cent or more of their funds from local 
sources. 

The states with the highest amounts of state support for 
public schools, well over 50 per cent, were New Mexico, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, Georgia, and Washington. Several: 
others contributed about half the financial support of their 
public schools, including West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and California. There was a large 
group of states wherein the schools received about one-third 
of their school revenues from state funds, including many states 
in the Middle West (Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
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Missouri), Utah, and several of the remaining Southern states 
(including Texas, Oklahoma, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi). 


States receiving substantial county funds were a group in 
the West (Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho and, to a lesser 
degree, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico) and 
in the South (Florida, Louisiana, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi). 
West Virginia is in a class by itself, receiving about half its 
support from county funds and the balance from state funds, 
with the usual fraction of Federal aid. 


At the present writing Federal aid is almost negligible, 
although some states are more fortunate in this respect than the 
remainder, notably Wyoming and Utah, and Delaware, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. However, in some of these states 
much of the area of the state is still held by the Federal govern- 
ment and is, consequently, non-taxable. 


The trend generally is away from local and county support 
toward state support. But, as we shall see, there is already con- 
siderable agitation for Federal aid as a means of equalizing 
educational opportunities in the various states. 


Expenditures for School Purposes 


Unfortunately, not all the school revenues are used to 
sustain educational programs. The total expenditures for public 
elementary, and secondary full-time day schools in 1940 were 
$1,941,799,228, as compared with total revenues of $2,260,527,- 
045. The balance goes for capital outlay (plants and buildings, 
etc.), debt retirement, and interest on borrowed money. Inas- 
much as few new buildings were constructed during the years 
of the depression or the war years, some idea can be gained as to 
the size of the indebtedness of the school districts for old plants 
and buildings. However, there is a general trend toward a 
reduction in interest payments as a result of improved methods 
of school financing, increasing state participation, adoption of 
sound budgetary policies, and programs for refinancing bonded 
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indebtedness at lower rates of interest. Table XIII, below, 
shows the current expense, excluding interest on indebtedness, 
per pupil in 1930 and 1940, by purpose. 


Taste XIII. Current EXPENSE (EXCLUDING INTEREST) PER 
PuPiLt IN AVERAGE Dai_ty ATTENDANCE IN 1930 anv 1940, 
BY PURPOSE * 


1929-30 1939-40 
Current Current 
Purpose expense per expense per 
pupil in Per cent pupil in Per cent 
average daily average daily 
attendance attendance 
Total current expense .......... $86.70 100.0 $88.09 100.0 
Generalitcontroliiwe.. Sa cee S107. 4.3 4.15 4.7 
InsStructione Sauce see he ene 61.97 71.5 63.66 (23 
Sa laniesapensee tae ees ae 58.80 67.9 59.63 67.7 
Textbooks and supplies ...... on] 3.6 4.03 4.6 
Operation eee sl ee ee eee 10.16 Wily 8.82 10.0 
MaINtenanCem ae ee kasi t ee eee Bol! 4.3 3:33 3.8 
Auxiliary Services, (vee foe eee 4.80 5.5 5.86 6.6 
PIRECLICHAT CCS itieurd yt eee aimee 3.86 2oll Bgl 2.6 
Capitalaoutlavieninncetatesan ie 17.44 Sia 11.70 
TRECKESt eaten ge rc Caen Eo cuak aes 4.35 Bain 5.94 


* Adapted from ‘Statistics of State School Systems,” 1939-40 and 1941-42. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42. Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Most of the above items are self-explanatory. Auxiliary 
services include such items as health services, lunchrooms, 
athletic facilities, transportation, and community services of 
various sorts. Fixed charges include such items as contribu- 
tions to retirement funds, insurance, and rent. 

Incidentally, by 1942, the cost per pupil had advanced to 
$98.31 per pupil, as compared with $88.09 in 1940. But we 
believe 1940 to be a better year for comparisons. Table XIV 
shows the current expense, excluding interest, per pupil in 
average daily attendance during 1930 and 1940 in the states 
of the Union. | 

A word of caution is in order in interpreting the 
statistics. First of all, the purchasing power of the dollar 
fluctuates from time to time. In fact, the dollar has never 
had the purchasing power “in recent years that it had in 
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TABLE XIV. CuRRENT EXPENSE (ExcLUDING INTEREST) PER 
Pupit IN AVERAGE DAILy ATTENDANCE FoR 1930 anv 1940, 
BY STATE * 


State or District of Columbia 1930 1940 
CGONUHEREAE OTIILER SLALES aay the eee oS ele ns Dae Mae tiie alan $86.70 | $88.09 
flail SANE Ge so a 2h Ao al ga ce ie Bea A ag Ra i gn aR MMI ane pes ne 37.28 36.16 
ATIZO NA Mey ie ee ey ele e CE PS ey oe Tae Atel See ah cual SR ade Rees 109.12 96.26 
PNTKAINSA SMR PN Sees EOS O RAN Ci cccladollodsy oes cdoon ie bine stele, msl ctor aiks Guctiemeneners! ie 33.56 Sil eis 
LEEW NI OVAOTE! «Ao Ue Uk eM AINS UA es Aad ai Aa RW eR Ra ea Ace gel tk ge el Se 133.30 141.93 
(Erol KoSGe Va Kar SEF wi Ae CHO Oa OE 2G A eh SER PITS Minn oe One eee 110.76 92.04 
(COMM ECULCU teeter ete ore eee ae cue Petre tia tone oe ae, ve Scher io oialore ral caters 102.58 109.18 
A BEVIN ens exe CEOS Ee DCR OEE ES CRIT ee SIDR Chas OCONEE eo OS 12 108.52 
SLO A MMMM es toes ehcteccncie Gretel atetuel cravchsl eos iatcioe. eavinh ore. eusgede: ‘atone! ahs 50.61 58.35 
ROE: oon o ERIN S Ss aR a ae RE Ge Gh cain Ribsee 31.89 42.16 
VRAIS o's 6 a OL GIS Gb CH BORON EIOIE COPD CIO ICgE DIG eT EOE ENO SIRT unas Mey Baer: 86.86 78.05 
HUN DONC Pets, bois Bhatti oeReRe rte cetirae Masbrana Aula ner Ard aed Arial 102.56 115.19 
Indianaaeactc.o sacs ish leiat ee cas LA RRL ran ROOTES RCE Leer OF RE 91.66 86.13 
T OWABEE rcpeetaters OnLy stelettrer ci aiaiei c, eeony i lafeps, cane ee sdcterd sar elaye eal. Seaiaheas 96.10 86.47 
TCATISASUMER ER Re Cteite aston ote he e MERSIN acaiealtys Cries: airahiahabtel aot ee Reshahe ve ishathal at aveerate 92.81 82.61 
SCC Yam ey ec ah te aah Re a a ais PSM ata ee ee Win a aan aOR Me adn 46.23 46.78 
GUiSTAli emery ee eet ea See Mere eee e tic meng, Grob ten tes 48.19 56.58 
INA ey 10 Aaa Oa ve ena Siam une tens ar oh ove Bal aks (Mec D UN SUaLoeMG heats fe then SS gee eS 69.89 63.50 
Bl eae AM asc suctete ode ueke sch Goks Wht oF oii oa) faibof els ee! dye. 80.15 83.81 
INTISSAEMUSELESM rave richer er che a Secret cc rtabaataaate. clea nuatats os hwo mee 109.57 VLARS 7 
NY ECU AUURESD AS 8 by CERCA CMR OO EE IO eR PRS MER UP RARE Ce 114.76 92.38 
NITMNESOCA mM PNe tee sera eee eats ne me es at Ret ae tee toile ee sales 101.29 100.38 
Mississippi ..... Bd cies h asians earn dae Te BSc eho eie Rag ah) omen ede ale SED oes BOBS BOR 
ININSS OULTMMN INTC etapa tecai tay a Stone ces eM oral ss, calc) aural otha ioleie oa mie a 70.28 80.36 
NiO a Tae roles lotro eca caches el ccoh aie ae iove eaten lec Rrcholerbusve mene cheers 109.73 109.07 
INGDraS Kate @ernnes «aces ci weenie tay Ome oaks bye ea: one ak ae 93.08 74.41 
INCV AC AMP ere och ontS atmo ct res carer e olale de oie ecohule Hibutene ete ane 136.18 T31e35 
CUP ER AID SIRES boty font ras ch aia! «) aie toe ia" say she alks & ¢ Made Weare Mitetives 92.77 91.31 
ING War CLSCY Mere et oe cee aisha savant shee Lek 1S Shai c ated aire ele ete euee 124.90 136.42 
NTC T om Ox4 COMMER re itapam seeker tae eee IGA Lua. ce Ae umran anti Nee tthiea 76.36 
INGE NUP AS O00 os Ae Re Ue iran i ea ge ee area AI BAPE IL TSiioD 156.86 
NOTE DE Carolinat etry cen chen SERN Reali oes opey S youes Sieita oe boa re troven as 42.85 40.86 
NOTH Dakota mmrmnry cite ta cete cette relics. circ tuliel oe hata oucnehals aletehe terete 99.55 68.87 
ONTO etcceinee rotates hy oie sc Seal gi PPS i DOG AS tosh Se Nn Se Sa A Teen PRR fy 95.69 96.37 
OETA Oren tere rang. aT aed ws ds Eee RIS Ce a RR 65.48 63.03 
(ORE Rone et UTE |e ae RO RUE te ayers Poe PRE a IS CORI Seen, St ts 103.31 97.42 
PENNS Vivian aware een: emer rare Sea, eres ASSO rors LUM trie rats 87.81 92.45 
Ra COM LCL AT: Bee Sys fora tie Cuenee AO eeRhal<, «Rial adore ware Pee 95.74 | 105.17 
SOUCHMOALOLNAMERORES stag cloncit sds Grctietihave siete cGett o ate ti ata ore onah steals 39.98 39.68 
SOUP AKG tages sercentas tece ser stn ieee valevedecrcicnel a Sieheber ae cMeltey cme veetre ree 95.36 85.50 
PHENTLCSSC CLM ieee Ate Stats, Crcic Sole ee ck ts, 'a Sct oa clasge UN ola ae cl ae eh ie wc 42.66 44.29 
LEXA Se PU OR Ser NEO nic Fis ee, Mcrae cre ie ope ete ene ete 54.57 65.87 
MCT ea NA etic Boo Tarte ads dal ch Bat igs iolty tacghian conse Seeders 75.08 78.47 
NAGIINLOM CM Retee ran cPatrey ec Recah et a oteic: o- tediarer a cee lo ocvehesaicheue eve ote ede eles sents 84.24 85.08 
AYN eeARIIICTy, Weoacs & PRN "ce Ore Poa SG ce BRS At CLA ey ACERS i GE er OE PL, Sh 44.25 47.91 
WAS NTT CL OM ar uerere aa lols | esee eet BS eal ae oer ete AB eeaae ds Shahla 100.45 | 105.31 
WES TMV ALI ITER eters Sete ch Meare ae eta aretene tabs ve Wey, u eure eoata a Nae RUT Nah 72.16 63.71 
PRAWESGCONSIN Meta eer eee eae seas.) cpatee Spal toha yore o fe he slic atisitei0 .ekevebs Vantenebe’s 94.17 91.07 
[Wi OUI Ora crete Merete Qiot cc eve 6c SM cae Tore geterate hs oer eieie ners 128.59 108.51 
BB is Coke Veh aM Bray Lit ec eh Mee COUMeghg 1 Ny peer ays 0 FLO MPR Ag 132.39 | 131.48 


* Adapted from ‘Statistics of State School Systems,” op. cit. 
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1914. For example, it is estimated by the U. S. Office of 
Education that almost 50 per cent of the increase in the cast 
of education between 1914 and 1930 was due to the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. At the present writing, the depreciation of 
the dollar continues. 

Also, the cost of education will vary with the attendance of 
pupils. The depression years saw a decline in the national 
birth rate. World War II reversed this trend, and we may 
expect a bumper crop of school pupils for years to come (see 
Chapter 3). Moreover, as the holding power of the school 
improves, we may expect to see a higher percentage of the 
students enrolled in high school, where the costs are higher 
than they are in the elementary school. 

Likewise, as we increase the number of educational services, 
we increase the cost of education. The expanded school curricu- 
lum; audio-visual aids and new instructional materials of all 
sorts; new administrative units such as the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, and the junior college; special provisions for the 
mentally and physically handicapped; improvement in health 
services; provisions for counseling and guidance; and better 
prepared teachers will all cost money. Unless we run into 
another depression, we may expect the cost of education to 
increase as the years go by. 


Inequalities of School Support 


A recital of the cost of education and the descriptions of the 
various methods of school support in the states suggest to our 
minds the most glaring defect in our American public school 
system, namely, the inequalities in educational opportunity. 
In spite of the fact that equality is one of the most distinctive 
tenets of American life, we fail to provide educational opportu- 
nity for millions of American children. Moreover, the oppor- 
tunities open to each child are determined by the state of 
nativity and residence. If he is fortunate, he may attend school 
in a system spending as much as $6,000 per classroom unit; 
if unfortunate, he may go to a school where the annual expendi- 
ture is less than $100 per classroom unit. 
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Norton and Lawler conducted an elaborate study to deter- 
mine the expenditures for education by 115,000 local school 
administrative units of the United States in the post-depression, 
pre-war year of 1939-40.* The shocking conclusion was that, 
“so far as education is concerned, our nation stands not for equal 
but for unequal opportunity.” Figure 2 reveals their findings. 
It will be noted that school expenditures vary as much as $6,000 
per classroom unit in the 974,754 classroom units investigated. 
Moreover, 5.48 per cent of America’s children are in classroom 
units costing less than $500 per year; 24.74 per cent, costing 
less than $1,000; 44.21 per cent, costing less than $1,500; 
63.61 per cent, costing less than $2,000; 73.58 per cent, costing 
less than $2,500; and 84.57 per cent, costing less than $3,000. 
When it is pointed out that approximately two-thirds of the 
expenditures per classroom unit represent the teacher’s salary, 
some idea as to the inequalities of instruction may be gained. 
The vast majority of the children of America are instructed by 
teachers receiving pitifully low salaries. 

In addition to pointing up the shocking inequalities that exist 
in the United States in the provision made for education, the 
Norton-Lawler Report reached a significant conclusion: the 
dental of decent educational opportunity to millions of American 
children will continue so long as the financing of education 
rests almost solely on the fiscal resources of the individual 
states. 

Numerous studies reveal the inequalities in the ability of 
the states to support education. The Northern states, particu- 
larly the Northeastern states, have many times the financial 
resources that the Southern states have. Although the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is a variable in the North and the 
South—buying far more goods and services in the South— 
the North has many more dollars to spend for education. Poor 
states, and poor districts within states, must assume high tax 
burdens to support even mediocre schools; rich states, and rich 
districts within states, may support good or excellent schools 

4 John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, Au Inventory of Public School Expendi- 
ture in the United States, a report of the Cooperative Study of Public School Expendi- 


tures, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. (For summary of 
the above study, see the NEA Journal for February, 1945, pp. 29-32.) 
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with little effort. In the richer states, and in the more wealthy 
districts, more money is spent for each child in school, the 
teachers are better trained and receive higher salaries, the text- 
books and supplementary instructional materials are better in 
quality and more plentiful, the average value of the school 
property per pupil is considerably higher, the schools are kept 
open more days in the year, and the pupils attend more regularly 
and for more years. In spite of the effort they put forth, the 
less fortunate districts are at a decided disadvantage. 

In time, we may expect more Federal aid for the support of 
education to more nearly equalize the opportunities within 
the states. Meantime, there is a definite trend in the direction 
of more state aid to more nearly equalize the educational oppor- 
tunities within the individual states. One can hardly argue 
that because a child happens to be born in a poor state he de- 
serves to attend poor schools any more than one can argue that 
because a child is born in a poor school district within a state 
he deserves to attend poor schools. The principle that has 
operated to eliminate inequalities within states must be applied 
sooner or later to the inequalities that exist in the various re- 
gions of the United States. 

The 1940 Federal census contains ample evidence that 
education is not receiving sufficient support in many states and 
in many school districts in more favorably situated states. In 
1940, there were nearly 3,000,000 adult citizens who had never 
attended any school. More than 10,000,000 adults were classi- 
fied as virtual illiterates. Nearly 2,000,000 children of school 
age were not attending school. 

The people of the United States were shocked to learn that 
during World War II, approximately 5,000,000 men were 
rejected by Selective Service because of educational, physical, 
and mental deficiencies. No doubt, a considerable percentage of 
the causes for rejection could have been prevented or remedied 
by an effective school program, including adequate health inspec- 
tion and instruction. Among those examined for Selective 
Service, 4% per cent were classified as illiterate; and 40 per 
cent of all registrants for Selective Service had not gone beyond 
the elementary school grades. 
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School Attendance in the United States 


There is ample evidence that educational progress is being 
made in the United States as a whole. The tabulation below 
shows the enrollment by grades in the public schools for 1930 and 
1940. 


TABLE XV. ENROLLMENT BY GRADES IN PusBLic DAy SCHOOLS, 
FOR 1930 anp 1940 * 


CTEAUEE AU cal tre hile GOT Oe cond wi tonne Stee arate 1929-1930 1939-1940 
MORAL bie Coeur we Paani, sia WAL. te, BO bs da 25,678,015 25,433,542 
ELEMENTARY! SCHOOLALE-DPILS. 2 savin pae wele 21,278,593 18,832,098 
KPRCEREALCOH pene ste toe CL acarsieie ine ahead s 723,443 594,647 
Birch Grado ret tye San wee eee lee 4,150,919 3,018,463 
Second Grade us i we veyresihs Oe oa eiee 2,802,914 2,333,076 
Whitartarade, cc wot etapa e hae sue dene 2732209 230809 
Poureh HGtaAdew sia soraaie oo tre cs ne oe 2,599,229 2,321,867 
Pisth Grade) on ucbarsdocte assertion Welker 2,382,491 2,247,692 
Siti Cracen screen cmt cere a, #0, Ti el 2,256,249 2,176,133 
Saventhl Grade wee ee a id es 2,029,736 2,107,667 
Highths Grade yirncn.det tein cane sls aes ae aete 1,601,373 1,700,994 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS.........ecce0- 4,399,422 6,601,444 
BIPSteViGartt te ec. eee ees weet 1,626,823 2,011,341 
Second HY Canes. coke Sa eel aac bean 1,192,185 1,767,312 
Hirde VCar geet td ey meteor a 879,525 1,485,603 
Fourthyy earisi. fie ee et ae cen 700,889 1,281,735 
PostiGraduatewngs ras. s seer ate 55,453 


* Adapted from “Statistics of State School Systems,” 1939-40 and 1941-42, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Although there had been a noticeable decrease in kinder- 
garten and elementary school attendance, it is believed that even 
a higher percentage of the children were in school. The de- 
pression years saw a decided drop in the birth rate, but by 
1940, the birth rate had picked up again (2,360,399). 


L93O, canes vague ep lates ahats ZED SEG BNOSAE. S a SIs 2,167,636 
ROSA Poss cee ait orate QZ: 7009 AT O35 bia er sects a tact: 2,155,105 
Deere et decd tabi: ZFS ace AGI Morals eo fetsle tele emails 2,144,796 
LOSS etx . tech aes os on AOS LOLM ROOM in tie ce was yee sors 2,203;aa4 


The marked improvement was in grades seven to twelve, all 
of which showed considerable increase in enrollment. More- 


ee 
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over, much of this increase was in school years not covered by 
compulsory attendance laws in most states. 


The Extent of Schooling in the United States 


The census of 1940 recorded the level of education reached 
by all the people of the United States. These data reveal the 
educational status of the adult citizens of each state and, thus, 
provide the basis for comparisons among the states. Persons 
under twenty years of age were omitted on the premise that 
most of them had not yet completed their formal schooling. 
This, also, is no doubt true of those between twenty and twenty- 
five. Also, persons over sixty years of age in March, 1940, 
were omitted since their school years would antedate the period 
of well-organized public school systems. A mere tabulation 
of the formal schooling claimed by persons is not entirely valid, 
because the years in school do not represent the same periods 
of time, due to the irregularities in the length of school terms. 
Nor, due to the varieties of educational practices, would the 
educational experiences be equivalent. Nevertheless, the figures 
are very, revealing. Asia ‘matter “of fact, thes shorter ‘the 
school term and the poorer the schooling, the more glaring the 
inequalities in educational status appear to be. The differences 
are much more significant than a tabulation would make them 
appear. 

The NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance 
has made an elaborate study of the census figures.® Figure 3 
represents the comparative educational standards (attainments 
in terms of years of formal schooling) of the inhabitants of the 
forty-eight states. The study also contains detailed charts show- 
ing the educational attainments of the adult citizens of every 
state in terms of grade school, high school, and college 
attendance. 

Educational attainments, in terms of years of formal school- 
ing, are highest in the Western states and lowest in the Southern 
states. The states of the Middle West, New England, and the 


5 J. R. Mahoney, et al, The Extent of Schooling of the American People, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, National Education 
Assn., 1944, 
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Figure 3. Comparative Educational Standards of 48 States 


Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, NEA, ‘Extent of Schooling of the 
American People,” 1944, p. 3. 
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Atlantic seaboard occupy most of the intermediate positions, 
in that order. 

The people of the younger ages have had far more formal 
schooling than their elders. In fact, the charts portray in 
graphic manner educational progress within the various states, 
by five-year periods. There is a marked decline in the percen- 
tage of those with no schooling and of those terminating their 
education in the grades, and a decided increase in the percentage 
attending high school and college. Figure 4 represents the 
four highest states and Figure 5 the four lowest states. The 
black bars at the bottom represent the percentage with no school 
attendance in the various age brackets, the next eight bars 
represent the percentage terminating their formal schooling in 
each of the eight grades of the elementary school; the next group 
of four bars represent the percentage terminating their formal 
schooling in each of the four years of the traditional high school 
course, or grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve; the upper group 
of five bars represent the percentage terminating their formal 
schooling in each of the four years of the traditional college 
course or in graduate study. The number preceding the name of 
the state indicates the relative position of the state among the 
forty-eight states. 

The charts reveal that rapid progress in schooling has been 
made by some states. But for many the advancement has been 
slow and, in a few states, the slow rate of progress is alarming. 
As might be surmised from our previous discussion, the rate of 
progress has, in general, been greatest in the states with the 
highest standards. Unfortunately, least progress has been 
noticed in states with the lowest standards. f 

As Mahoney says, “Educational progress seems to be cumu- 
lative. The charts reveal that when higher standards are once 
achieved, they are retained and form a basis from which addi- 
tional progress takes place at a more rapid rate.’ * Many 
factors are, no doubt, involved in this progress: “rapid ex- 
pansion of high school facilities, improvement in school or- 
ganization (consolidation, etc.), raising the age of compulsory 
attendance laws, extension of transportation facilities, increase 

6 Ibid., p. 2. 
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in the financial resources available for education, and im- 
provement of state aid programs. The slow rate of progress 
for some of the states is traceable to either the absence or the 
limited extent of these movements.” ” 

There are a few interesting sidelights: (1) the rank of the 
Western states is most noticeable in the youngest age groups, 
where migration has had the least influence; (2) the general 
tendency for most of the New England states to lose their former 
high ranking positions is probably due mainly to their failure 
to make the same rate of improvement in their school systems 
that others, particularly the Western states, have made; (3) 
immigration has no doubt had an influence on standards of edu- 
cation, particularly along the North Atlantic coast and the 
industrialized states of the North Central section; and (4) 
the generally low ranking of the Southern states is due to the 
generally lower standard of education of the colored portion of 
the population. However, on this last point, “If the standards of 
education of the white population only for the Southern states 
were used as a basis of comparison, they would still occupy all 
of the lowest positions.”’ ® 


Rural Education in America 


A similar study has been made of the comparative extent of 
schooling of the rural-farm population and the urban population 
of the United States, state by state.° (See Figure 6.) The stand- 
ards of the rural schools are notoriously low. Moreover, the 


rural schools have, in general, been the slowest to adopt more. 


effective school organizations and to secure adequate revenues. 
As Mahoney points out, 


This is doubly serious when it is considered that the markedly higher 
birthrate in the rural areas provides an unusually large portion of the 
new citizens of the country. The population of the large urban centers 
of America is made up predominantly of people born elsewhere, especi- 
ally in the rural districts. The educational standards of the population 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 J. R. Mahoney, et al., Extent of the Schooling of the Rural-Farm Population and 
the Urban Population, Washington, D. C.: Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, National Education Assn., 1944. 
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COMPARATIVE RURAL FARM EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
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Figure 6. Comparative Rural-Farm Educational Standards 
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in these urban centers are largely determined by the education received 
by that portion of the population coming from other school systems.?° 


The differences between the educational achievement of the 
rural-farm and the urban population were found to be small for 
a few of the states and very large for some of the others. Four 
states showed a difference of less than one-half school year; 
fourteen states, less than one year; twelve states, differences 
which ranged between one and one-half years; eight others, 
between one and one-half and two years; twelve states, between 
two and three years; and two, in excess of three years. In 
general, the greatest differences were found in the Southern 
states, where educational standards were lowest, and the small- 
est differences occurred in the New England and Eastern states, 
although Utah, Idaho, and Oregon showed only small differ- 
ences. Mahoney concludes, “A number of the states have 
demonstrated that these differences between urban and rural 
standards need not be very great or perhaps do not need to exist 
atvall wars 

As was to be expected, the most rapid progress in rural 
education was made by the states with the highest standards, 
and the relatively slowest progress by the states with the lowest 
standards. Moreover, the differences in standards of education 
among the states were much greater for the younger than for 
the older-age groups. The most rapid progress had been made 
in Connecticut, Utah, Oklahoma, Washington, Nevada, Indiana, 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas; and 
the least progress in South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, Arizona, Vermont, Virginia, Maine, and West Vir- 
ginia. For a number of the Southern states, terminations were 
almost as heavy in the lower grades as in the eighth grade, and 
in the lower years of high school as in the fourth year of high 
school. 


The Problem of Rural Education 


Rural education constitutes the most challenging area in 
American education. Although many of the best schools in 


10 Jbid., p. 1. 
11 Jbid., p. 1. 
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the nation may be rural schools, it is certain that most of the 
poorest schools in the nation are found in rural areas. In com- 
parison with the children who attend modern city schools, 
millions of rural children are seriously handicapped in the educa- 
tional opportunities available to them. 


Altho the rural children of school age constitute more than half 
of such children in the nation, they have only 38 per cent of the funds 
available for the support of schools. 


The average salary of rural-school teachers is $967 as compared to 
$1,937 for urban teachers. Total expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance in rural schools is only $86 as compared with $124 in 
urban schools. 


The estimated value of school property per pupil in rural areas is 
only $185 as compared to $405 in urban areas. 


Largely as a result of inadequate salaries for teachers the rural 
schools get the teachers with the least amount of education for their 
jobs and the least experience. Nearly 60 per cent of all teachers in 
rural elementary schools having one or two teachers have had less than 
two years of education beyond high school. This per cent can be com- 
pared with 30 per cent for teachers in three-teacher schools; 20 per cent, 
in villages under 2,500 population; and 10 per cent, in cities over 2,500 
population. 

High school education has by no means yet become universal among 
the rural farm youth. For the group sixteen and seventeen years of 
age only 56.8 per cent were in school in 1940, as compared to 75.6 per 
cent of the urban youth of this same age group. There is a very wide 
difference among the states in the percentage of native white rural farm 
youth sixteen and seventeen years old attending school, the range being 
from only 32.2 per cent in Kentucky to 87.5 per cent in Utah. 


To a large extent the rural schools are small institutions, over a 
third of the pupils being enrolled in schools having only one or two 
teachers. There are still about 108,000 one-teacher schools. . . . These 
schools enroll over 2.25 million children. There are about 25,000 two- 
teacher schools enrolling about 1.3 million children. The typical school 
among the 17,600 rural high schools enrolling more than 2.2 million 
pupils has only about 100 pupils in attendance. 

These small schools present three problems that have not been met 


to a large extent: (1) they result in excessively high per pupil costs; 
(2) they usually offer very limited and restricted instructional oppor- 
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tunities; (3) the teachers usually are not adequately trained to deal 
with the complicated problems of teaching in small schools.” 


The rural schools touch intimately the 43.4 per cent of the 
national population who live in rural areas—the 31 million on 
farms and the 27 million in the villages under 2,500 population. 
They enroll over 12,100,000 pupils, or about 48 per cent of all 
public school pupils in the nation. They employ over 450,000 
teachers, or about 52 per cent of the nation’s teachers. About 
83 per cent of all school buildings in the nation, some 190,000, 
are in the rural areas. Moreover, the expenditures for rural 
education exceed $900,000,000 annually. 

Unquestionably, most of the troubles of rural education in 
the United States are traceable to the small, uneconomical, and 
ineffective local school districts. As pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, in twenty-six states the schools are so organized. In 
fact, at least seventeen different kinds of local or common school 
districts are described in the statutes. In the rural farm areas 
each school constitutes a separate unit, with its own school 
trustees and its local tax levy. As Dawson cleverly said, 
“Indeed, there is trouble at the crossroads, right at the door of 
the little red schoolhouse.” ** 

Much of this trouble is due to the inadequate financial re- 
sources of such small taxing units. Farm people have 31 per 
cent of the nation’s children, and only 9 to 12 per cent of the 
national income. Furthermore, conditions throughout the 
nation are variable; it is far worse in some quarters than those 
figures indicate. 


The farmers of the Southeast sections of the United States have 
13.4 per cent of the nation’s children of school age, five to seventeen, 
but only 2.2 per cent of the national income. On the other hand, the 
non-farm people of the Northeast have about 27 per cent of the nation’s 
children and nearly 42 per cent of the nation’s income. Only in the 
Northeast and in the Far West does the per cent of the national in- 
come received by the farmers exceed the per cent of the nation’s children 
reared by them.14 

12 Howard R. Dawson, “Trouble at the Crossroads,” The White House Conference 
on Rural Education, Washington, D. C.: National Education Assn., 1944, p. 30. 


13 [bid., p. 31. 
14 [bid., p. 39. 
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Also, 


In general about 70 per cent of the funds for school support come 
from general property taxes. About 63 per cent come from local 
district property taxes. This situation means that about two-thirds 
of the funds for public schools come from one-third of the taxable 
resources of the nation. No other extensive public service is dependent 
to so large an extent upon the property tax for support. 


One solution to the problem of rural education in America 
is larger taxing units. We may expect more and more consoli- 
dated school districts, and we should expect the states to use 
their taxing powers to raise revenues from wealth and income 
wherever they are, the better to educate the children wherever 
they are. The state should guarantee sufficient financial re- 
sources to each local school district or unit, to enable it to main- 
tain an adequate school system. Moreover, in the near future 
we should expect additional Federal aid. It is good public 
policy for the money to follow the child. 

Undoubtedly, too much reliance has been placed upon the 
general property tax. We need to employ a highly diversified 
tax program, involving “taxes on personal incomes, corporate 
incomes, business privileges, luxuries, and natural products— 
minerals, timber, and the like—severed from the soil.”’ 


. Compulsory Education 


Laws on compulsory attendance are found in all states. 
However, the ages at which pupils must attend differ by states. 
Enforcement of these laws varies greatly by states, due partly 
to differing interests in education and partly to the differences 
in the laws and regulations governing enforcement. After the 
differences have been pointed out, laws and regulations govern- 
ing compulsory school attendance show a definite common 
pattern. Twenty-four states require attendance from ages 7 
to 16: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 


15 Jbid., p. 40. 
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Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Nine states require at- 
tendance from ages 8 to 16: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon, Vermont, and 
Washington. Three states require attendance from ages 8 
to 18: Idaho, Pennsylvania, and Utah; three states from ages 
6 to 16: Illinois, Michigan, and New Mexico; two states from 
ages 7 to 18: Nevada and Oklahoma; two states from ages 7 
to 17: Delaware and North Dakota; two states from ages 7 to 
14: Missouri and North Carolina. One state requires attend- 
ance from ages 7 to 15: Louisiana; one from ages 8 to 14: 
Georgia; and, last but not least, Ohio requires attendance 
from ages 6 to 18.*° 

For ages 14 to 16, or 14 to 18, there are, except for four 
states, regulations governing both school attendance and em- 
ployment. Exemptions from compulsory attendance, apart 
from the need for employment (the usual excuse), are based on 
physical and mental disability, distance of residence from school, 
and attendance at private school or private instruction at home. 


Evidence of age (43 states) and of education (29 states) are among 
the items most often required for the issuance of employment certifi- 
cates to pupils. A somewhat smaller number of states require evidence 
of physical fitness for work (25 states) and a direct offer of employ- 
ment (20 states). The personal appearance of the parent or guardian 
is necessary in 8 states.17 


The enforcement of child labor laws insofar as they pertain 
to hours of labor, conditions of labor, and types of work is 
generally in the hands of the labor or welfare department of 
the state concerned. The schools usually cooperate with these 
agencies in checking on the violations of the compulsory school 
law through the employment of children. Violations of child 
labor laws not concerned with violations of the compulsory 
school law are invariably a responsibility of the welfare and 
labor agencies. Commonly, both school representatives and 


16 School Census, Compulsory Education, Child Labor State Laws and Regulations, 
Bulletin, 1945, No. 1, Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1945. ; 

17 [bid., pp. 16-17. 
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welfare and labor agency representatives inspect factories, 
offices, and other places where children are, or might be, 
employed. 

Attendance laws uniformly recognize the rights of the parent 
to the control of his child, but at the same time make the parent 
responsible for the attendance of the child at school. It is the 
parent, not the child, who violates the compulsory school attend- 
ance law; it is he against whom legal proceedings are entered, 
and penalties assessed. It is extremely difficult for a parent 
to plead his inability to keep his child in school, unless he wishes 
to establish the fact that he is unable to control the behavior of 
the child in question. “Either the parent must send his child 
to school or surrender some of his rights to control his child, 
to the end that the child may receive the educational opportu- 
nities the law guarantees him.” ** 


Balance Sheet of States 


A recent publication *® rated the states according to their 


all-over educational performance. (See Table XVI). The 
all-over performance was arrived at as follows: first, the states 
were arrayed in terms of educational accomplishments, includ- 
ing percentage of youth completing the eighth grade, percentage 
of youth enrolled in high school, percentage of youth graduating 
from high school, percentage of youth enrolled as college under- 
graduates, and percentage of youth graduating from college. 
Second, the states were listed in terms of their ability to support 
education, as measured by income per child. Third, the states 
were arranged in order of the degree in which their accomplish- 
ment is commensurate with their ability. Fourth, the states 
were listed on the degree of effort to provide for education, in 
terms of the percentage of state income devoted to education. 
Fifth, the states were ranked according to the efficiency of their 
educational effort, in terms of the percentage of the attainable 
goals which any state may be expected to achieve in view of the 
average performance of all. Sixth, the states were arranged in 


18 Jbzd., p. 23. 
19 Raymond H. Hughes and William H. Lancelot, Education: America’s Magic. 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1946. 
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TasLeE XVI. RELATIVE RANK oF STATES AS TO CRITERIA 
EMPLOYED IN THE HuGHES-LANCELOT StuDY 
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terms of the educational level of the adult population. Finally, 
the ratings on the above criteria—omitting ability, and giving 
accomplishment a weight of 2—were averaged, and the rank 
as to the average was taken as the apparent educational rank 
of each state on the basis of all-around general performance. 


a 


“Education—an Investment in People 


99 20 


The above title is taken from an official publication of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. For many years, in 
many centers, there has been a misunderstanding between the 
businessman and the educator. The businessman, who feels 
that he pays the bill, has often been antagonistic to school 
innovations of various sorts; the school superintendent has 
learned through “‘the university of hard knocks” that he cannot 
change anything in the school program until he has the approval 
of the patrons, particularly those in possession of the money- 
bags. As the publication puts it, “There has been too much 
disposition on the part of businessmen to look on educators as 
impractical theorists who don’t know the value of the dollar; 
and on the part of the educators to regard businessmen as a 
bunch of penny-pinching skinflints.”°* This publication re- 
solves this age-old controversy; it is a plea for mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The businessman has an interest at stake in public educa- 
tion. He is probably the father, or more likely the grandfather, 
of the boys and girls in school. Not only does he contribute 
heavily to school support, he is largely dependent upon the 
products of the public school for his employees. Moreover, as 
everyone knows, even in these years of great mobility of 
population, a large percentage of the graduates of the local 
school system will pass their adult years in that locality. With 
this thought in mind, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce under 
the leadership of Eric Johnston, the president, and Ralph Brad- 
ford, the general manager, employed Dr. Paul H. Good to 


20 Education—an Investment in People, Committee on Education, Thomas C. 
Boushall, Chairman, The United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. (., 
November, 1944. 

21 [bid., p. 5. 
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make a study “to ascertain whether there is a direct relationship 
between economic status and educational level of the people of 
our country.” ” 

The findings were all that the most ardent educator could 
wish for. Evidence is piled up to show that education increases 
the productive and consumptive capacity of people. There is a 
direct relationship between the income and the amount of educa- 
tion received by a worker. “Among wage and salary workers, 
the higher incomes generally are received by persons of higher 
education.” The report states that 50 per cent of those who 
attended college or went beyond, 39 per cent of those who 
reached high school or graduated, and 11 per cent of those 
who had eight years of school or less reached the $5,000 income 
bracket. ‘“Those limited to a grade school education are found 
to predominate in the lower income brackets; they decrease 
in proportion as the higher income brackets are reached.”’ “The 
percentage of those having some high school education rises up 
to the $3,000 income figure and falls off slightly beyond that 
point.” ** These assertions hold for all sections of the country— 
North, South, and West. 

It is generally conceded that rent paid, or the rental value 
of homes owned by the occupants, is another indicator of 
economic well-being. Rent, too, was found to be related directly 
to the amount of education received. ‘“The higher rents gener- 
ally are paid by persons with higher education.”’ The report 
states that 47 per cent of those who attended college or attended 
a university after high school graduation, 36 per cent of those 
who reached high school or graduated from high school, and 
17 per cent of those who had eight years of schooling or less, 
paid $75 or more per month for rent. “Those with an 8th 
grade education or less are found predominantly in the low 
rental groups, and the percentage diminishes sharply as we pass 
beyond the $10 to $14 group.” “The percentage of those having 
some high school education rises up to the $50 to $74 group.” ** 
This, likewise, was true of the North, South, and West. 


22 Ibid., p. 3. 
23 Ibid., p. 22. 
24 [bid., p. 26. 
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A very interesting and unique study was made of the rela- 
tionship of educational level to per capita retail sales in the 
various states of the union. Thirty-one states hold the same 
group positions in both level of education and per capita retail 
sales. And, most of the other states changed their relative posi- 
tion only to the next group (of five groups) above or below. 
“Without attempting to determine cause and effect, it is sig- 
nificant that the areas of higher per capita retail sales through- 
out the nation follow closely the areas of higher educational 
leyeli tte 

Likewise, in a survey of the relationship of educational level 
to magazine circulation thirty-two states held the same group 
positions (in five groups) in both level of education and the 
circulation of eighteen nationally advertized magazines. It was 
assumed that lack of “magazine circulation, a recognized 
measure of educational levels, reveals not only the areas of 
educational deficiency, but areas in which markets and business 
opportunity are consequently restricted.” *° 

Likewise, in a survey of the relationship of educational level 
to telephone service, thirty-one states held the same group posi- 
tions (1m five groups) in both level of education and the number 
of telephones in use per thousand population. In the opinion 
of the investigators, “Telephone service may be looked upon as 
a measure of the standard of living as well as an index of 
business opportunity. Even outside the centers of great busi- 
ness concentration, we find the higher per capita usage in areas 
of higher educational level.” ** 

Also, in a study of the relationship of educational level and 
mental and educational deficiency, twenty-nine states held the 
same group positions (in five groups) im both educational level 
and rejections for military service because of mental and educa- 
tional deficiency. The committee concluded, 


It becomes increasingly important that a nation have its manpower 
physically and educationally fit in times of great national emergency. 
Rejections for military service by reason of mental and educational 


» 
25 Ibid., p. 32. 
26 Ibid., p. 35. 
27 [bid., p. 35. 
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deficiency are seen in their wide variation with less than one per cent 
in one state to over 12 per cent in another.” 


As might be surmised, the Western and Northern states, in 
that order, had the fewest rejectees. 

Another aspect of this investigation was a study of the educa- 
tional level and retail sales in the metropolitan districts of 
seventy-eight cities having populations of 100,000 or more. 
The very interesting conclusion is that, “There 1s a progressive 
shrinkage in the average per capita retail sales as we move 
downward from those groups of communities with the higher 
levels of education to those with the lower levels,” ° 

No doubt this study was suggested to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce by an earlier publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission entitled, Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy, by Dr. John K. Norton.*° 
Norton developed the thesis that education and economic well- 
being are interdependent. The volume calls for “thoughtful 
appraisal of the contributions which education makes to pro- 
ductivity and general economic well-being, and judicial consider- 
ation of the economic limitations on the amount which may be 
wisely spent for education.” 

It is a great day in American education, when one of 
America’s most conservative bodies advocates that business 
sponsor an expanded educational program as a means of eco- 
nomic improvement. The impartial study of an outside party 
has greatly strengthened the plea of the educator. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have dealt with the two separate aspects 
of public support of education: (1) How well the American 
people support the schools, financially, and (2) how well the 
American people support the schools, educationally. Also, we 
have presented the evidence that education does pay. 

The American people do support their school system: they 

28 Ibid., p. 38. , 


29 Jbid., p. 41. (Italics mine.) 
30 Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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pay taxes to support the greatest school system ever under- 
written by a people in the history of the world, and they send 
their children in ever increasing numbers to take advantage of 
the educational opportunities. Also, by and large, they are con- 
vinced that education pays. 

If statistics on revenues and expenditures, on the one hand, 
and school attendance and attainment, on the other, mean any- 
thing at all, the future of the American public school system is 
assured. Not only will the American dig down into his pocket- 
book to support education, but also he will see to it that the 
youth of the nation take advantage of the educational offerings, 
whether they wish to do so or not. 

Probably the most unique thing about American life is the 
faith of the typical American in education. Moreover, there is 
no evidence that the historic faith of the American people in 
education is likely to diminish. On the contrary, there is con- 
siderable evidence that education will be on surer footing 
tomorrow than it is today, just as it is on surer footing today 
than it was yesterday. There is good reason to believe that the 
American people will continue to demand better schools and 
to increase their financial support of such schools, 


Stupy AIDs 


1. What are the three aspects of public support of education 
discussed in the chapter ? 


2. What are the arguments for free, tax-supported public schools? 


3. How valid are the arguments against free, tax-supported public 
schools ? 


4. In your opinion, is the battle for free, tax-supported public 
schools completely won? Give the evidence. 


5. Compare the expenditures for education in your state with the 
expenditures for tobacco, alcohol, jewelry, and amusements. 
Your state tax commission should have these figures. 


6. What percentage of the revenue for public school support in 
your state is provided by the local school district? state 
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sources? county sources? and national sources? How do the 
state percentages compare with comparable data from other 
states? 


7. How much of the expenditures for education in your state is 


for capital outlay, debt retirement, and interest on borrowed 
money? How does this compare with the national picture? 


8. How do the expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
in your state compare with the national figures (see Table 
XIII) in your school district ? 


9. Do you expect the costs of education to increase or decrease? 
Why? 

10. Explain the assertion, “so far as education is concerned, our 
nation stands not for equal but for unequal opportunity.” 
How do you account for this situation? 

11. What is the solution to the problem of inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity ? 

12. What did Selective Service (for World War II) reveal re- 
garding educational attainments? 

13. What does Mahoney mean when he says, “Educational prog- 
ress seems to be cumulative” (see Figures 4 and 5)? 

14. Why does rural education constitute a problem in the United 
States? 


15. What seem to be the solutions to the problem of rural educa- 
tion in the United States? 


16. Why do you think compulsory school laws vary among th 
states? 

17. Debate the issue: Resolved, that all states should have the 
same compulsory school laws. 

18. Secure copies of Education—an Investment im People from 


the United States Chamber of Commerce and inspect the 
graphic representations in class. 


19. How does education increase the productive capacity of people? 
the consumptive capacity? 


20. Do you believe that education and economic well-being are 
interdependent? How? 
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CHAPTER 13 
THE NATURE OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.— 


H. G. WELLS 


The Objectives of American Education 


Numerous attempts have been made to state the objectives 
of American education. Although such statements do not reveal 
complete agreement, there is a common core to all of them. 
After all, such pronouncements are all relative to the time and 
place in which they are made; statements naturally vary from 
year to year as society moves from one crisis to another. Also, 
any new list of objectives reflects the endeavor of its formulators 
to correct the defects in previous inventories. Every list will 
reflect what its makers value most. And there has been no dis- 
position on the part of American educators to sell America short. 
The outstanding characteristic of the many formulations of the 
objectives of American education is the continued driving 
toward the democratic ideal; the minimum essentials of democ- 
racy constitute the common core in the many, many lists.* 

One of the finest statements of the objectives of American 
education is the recent pronouncement of the Educational 
Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, written by Dr. William G. Carr.’ 


1 For a more complete and more technical treatment of this problem, see John T. 
Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1942, Ch. 12. 

2 Published and distributed under that title by the National Education Assn., 
Washington, D. C., 1938. It is also included as Book III of Policies for Education in 
American Democracy, published by the National Education Assn. in 1946. This latter 
publication also includes, as Book I, ‘The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy,” by Dr. Charles A. Beard, and, as Book II, “The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy,” by Dr. George S. Counts. (Also published as separate 
volumes in 1937 and 1941, respectively.) ; 

The Educational Policies Commission was created “to clarify the major current 
issues facing public education” in the United States. Although it is not an official 
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Carr is very frank in admitting that “Every statement of 
educational purposes, including this one, depends upon the 
judgment of some person or group as to what is good and what 
is bad, what is true and what is false, what is ugly and what is 
beautiful, what is valuable and what is worthless, in the conduct 
of human affairs. Objectives are, essentially, a statement of 
preferences, choices, values.” ° 

The EPC statement of educational objectives is bedded in 
American democracy. Other EPC _ publications analyzed 
American democracy and its educational implications. This 
publication recognizes the burden of preparing a people to live 
in accordance with the ideals of democracy: “the general wel- 
fare,” “civil liberties,” “the appeal to reason,” and “the consent 
of the governed.” It is assumed that democratic living is a 
complex process, involving more education of the free man 
than is necessary under any other form of government. 

The four great purposes of education leading toward the 
democratic ideals, each requiring specific emphases in the school 
program, are outlined as follows: * 


The first of these major purposes has to do with personal growth 
of the individual. Command of the fundamental tools of learning, an 
inquiring mind, desirable health habits and suitable leisure time interests 
are results of the educative process which society desires for every one. 
These are designated as the objectives of self-realization. 

A second major purpose concerns the problem of getting along with 
other people. The ability to work and play with others, to enjoy a 
varied social life both within and outside the home, to appreciate and 
observe the ideals of family life, are important goals of education. 
These are described as the objectives of human relationship. 

The third major purpose relates to the earning and spending of an 
income. Information as to the requirements and opportunities in vari- 
ous types of work, knowledge of the satisfactions of good workmanship 
and of success in a chosen occupation, and understanding of methods 
of safeguarding the buyer’s interests, are all matters properly within 


body, it has all the prestige of its backer, the National Education Association. 
Although originally created in 1935 and operated on a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board, in 1944 it was put on a continuing basis. From time to time, we may 
expect to hear more from the EPC, as it is called. 

3 Policies for Education in American Democracy, p. 157. 

4 This digest is apparently official; it appeared in School and Society, 43:620 
(November 12, 1938). 
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the scope of the school program. These are classified as the objectives 
of economic efficiency. 

The fourth major purpose is centered around participation in civic 
affairs. The development of respect for differences of opinion, under- 
standing of the processes of a democratic society, regard for proper 
use of the nation’s resources and appreciation of the disparities of 
human circumstances as well as of methods for contributing to the 
general welfare are responsibilities which the system of public educa- 
tion cannot ignore. These are the objectives of civic responsibility. 


The objectives of American education according to EPC, are 
as follows: ° 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for 
learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning 
health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and 
that of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his 
own life. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 


5 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1938. 
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Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social 
behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occu- 
pation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his 
chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and 
improves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics 
of his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards 
for guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and 
skillful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate 
measures to safeguard his interests. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 
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Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s 
resources, 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures sci- 
entific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of 
the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an un- 
swerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 


Education Serves the Individual and Society 


In its statement, the EPC resolved the age-old controversy 
as to whether education should be centered in the welfare of the 
individual or of society, by the assertion that, “Social progress 
and individual freedom interact; each 1s essential to the other.” 
The penetrating analysis continues: 


... The real nature of social institutions is all too easily disguised. 
Only in brief brilliant flashes of insight has the individual gained 
control over his social agencies and known them for what they are— 
nothing more than systems of related human activities. The terms 
“university,” “church,” or “state” refer to activities which individuals 
in certain relationships perform. They achieve a second-hand reality 
only through the individuals who use them to achieve some human 
purpose. 

Yet throughout almost the whole course of history there have been 
those who, to further their own ambitions, would set institutions over 
man, their creator, reducing him to a mere social atom, meaningless 
outside of some institutional frame of reference. History conspires 
with ambition to obscure the worth of the individual. Myriads of 
people have labored to create vast empires, to conquer continents, to 
raise skyscrapers and pyramids, to establish well-defined social and 
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legal codes. Man’s works overshadow himself, and the individual con- 
tribution to those stupendous achievements seems of little worth. It is 
difficult but necessary to realize that for him alone those majestic works 
in the physical realm were raised, for him alone, those greater cathedrals 
of the mental world, systems of government, economics, education, re- 
ligion, and family life were lifted. 

Emphasis on the liberties of the individual need not detract from 
the values placed upon group life; neither does it lessen the need for 
social objectives. A delicate balance between individual and social 
purposes is necessary. Society can act upon no wiser policy than to 
allow each of its members the freedom essential to his own capacities; 
this to be contingent only upon his recognition of the rights of others 
to the same privileges. No other factor in all history has so impeded 
progress as have deliberate and unnecessary restraints imposed by 
powerful institutions upon the freedom of the individual. Only by the 
attainment of full mental and spiritual maturity of each of its members 
can a democracy create the conditions of its own success.® 


We may safely conclude that, although education is neither 
exclusively for the sake of the individual nor for the sake of 
society, it must of necessity center in the individual learner. 
The continuity, the stability, and the progress of society, as 
well as his own future success and happiness, depend upon the 
student, the potential citizen. To resort to an overused ex- 
pression, “the torch of civilization must be passed on undimmed 
from one generation to the other.” This is the social responsi- 
bility of the school, and the personal responsibility of each 
individual. 

The true task of education is to reconcile the best interests 
of the social group with the best interests of each member. It is 
the educator’s role to reveal the sense of pattern and direction 
derived from the social heritage without destroying the critical 
attitude and abilities of the learner. In the words of a learned 
group, ‘A society which leaves no place for criticism of its own 
aims and methods by its component members has no chance to 
correct its errors and ailments, no chance to advance to new 
and better forms, and will eventually stagnate, if not die.” ‘ 


6 Policies for Education in American Democracy, pp. 174-175. 
7 Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 77. 
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Also, “The quality of alert and aggressive individualism is 
essential to good citizenship; and the good society consists of 
individuals who are independent in outlook and think for them- 
selves while also willing to subordinate their individual good 
to the common good.” * 


The Harvard Committee concluded, 


But the problem of combining these two aims is one of the hardest 
tasks facing our society. The ideal of free inquiry is a precious heri- 
tage of Western culture, yet a measure of firm belief is surely a part 
of the good life. A free society means toleration, which in turn comes 
from openness of mind. But freedom also presupposes conviction; a 
free choice—unless it be wholly arbitrary (and then it would not be 
free )—comes from belief and ultimately from principle. A free society, 
then, cherishes both toleration and conviction. Yet the two seem in- 
compatible. If I am convinced of the truth of my views, on what 
grounds should I tolerate your views, which I believe to be false? The 
answer lies partly in my understanding of my limitations as a man. 
Such understanding is not only the expression of an intellectual humility 
but is a valid inference from the fact that wise men have made endless 
mistakes in the past. Furthermore, a belief which does not meet the 
challenge of criticism and dissent soon becomes inert, habitual, dead. 
... Yet especially with youth, which is ardent and enthusiastic, open- 
mindedness without belief is apt to lead to the opposite extreme of 
fanaticism. We can all perhaps recall young people of our acquaintance 
who from a position of extreme skepticism, and indeed because of that 
position, fell an easy prey to fanatical gospels. It seems that nature 
abhors an intellectual vacuum. A measure of belief 1s necessary in 
order to preserve the quality of an open mind. If toleration is not to 
become nihilism, if conviction is not to become dogmatism, if criticism 
is not to be cynicism, each must have something of the other.® 


Other Educational Institutions 


We should not confuse education with schooling. Schooling 
is a form of education, but it is not all of education. Education 
occurs both in and out of school. The school is only one of the | 
recognized educational agencies of society ; others are the family 


8 Ibid. (Italics mine.) 
9 Ibid., pp. 77-78. (Italics mine.) 
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and home, the church, the press, the library, the motion picture, 
and the radio. To the above list other agencies might be added, 
such as service clubs, lodges, fraternities and sororities, political 
parties, forums, youth movements, social clubs, and so forth. 
It is a well-known fact that some of the best contributions of the 
school are negated by some of the other agencies. 

As Carr points out, 


The school undertakes to teach correct speaking ; many homes and 
neighborhoods teach just the opposite. The school teaches respect for 
human life, safety, and happiness; many social practices (a commercial- 
ized automobile race or partial enforcement of traffic laws, for ex- 
ample) teach the opposite. The school teaches healthful living; the 
incomes available to many American families compel a low standard 
of living which is detrimental to health. The school praises literary 
excellence; outside the school children are bombarded with printed 
pulp which debases their speech and degrades their tastes. The school 
teaches respect for law and honest government; the practices of corrupt 
political machines teach the opposite. The school teaches temperance 
and moderation in all things, “nothing in excess,” as the Greeks taught; 
unrestrained and untruthful advertising (of liquor, for example) and 
the sequences from some modern motion pictures teach the opposite. 
The school teaches democracy; some aspects of life outside, and even 
within the school, may negate democracy.?° | 


Many of the charges that the school is not performing its 
function should be directed against the other agencies that are 
operating counter to the teachings of the school or failing to 
cooperate with it. The school draws upon itself criticism not 
only for what it fails to do, but for its inability to perform the 
legitimate functions of the other social institutions. And, as 
suggested, at times it finds itself at war with the non-cooperating 
social agencies. 

The uniqueness of the school’s position is that its responsi- 
bility extends to all of the areas served by the other agencies. 
Moreover, in some areas “the weight of education rests on the 
schools more exclusively than in others.’’ With reference to the 
above stated objectives, the Educational Policies Commission 
states, 


LOVE OG AGL Deco Ge 
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The role of the school is especially definite in preparing for civic 
responsibility. The school, therefore, must condition, and concern itself 
with, every phase of civic education. It must concern itself with 
loyalty to society as a whole rather than to the political manifestations 
of society as revealed in any single institution. Vested control of this 
function by the political state leads to dictatorship. 

The field of human relationship is shared by the school, the home, 
and the rest of the environment. [More idealistic statements, in this 
connection, stress the role of the church. | 

Education in the field of self-realization or personal development is 
coming to be more and more a duty of the schools although much of 
this responsibility necessarily inheres in the home and church. 

Under modern economic and industrial conditions preparation for 
economic efficiency is largely a function of the school.1? 


There can be no question of the importance of out-of-school 
education. Asa matter of fact, most children spend but a small 
fraction of their time in school. Ordinarily, a child does not 
enter school until he is six years of age, unless he goes to nursery 
school or kindergarten. These early years, educationally speak- 
ing, are, no doubt, the most important years in an individual’s 
life. 

The average child in America now attends school about ten 
years. The new voter at age twenty-one, therefore, has spent 
more years out of school than in school. Also, it is to be 
noted, not one of the ten years was spent completely in school. 
The average school in 1942 was in session only 174 days out of 
the 365 days in a year. Moreover, the average child was in 
attendance only 149 of those days, or approximately 40 per cent 
of the days in the year. 

The actual hours spent in school are very revealing. If 
the child were to attend school 200 days in the year for six 
hours per day—the program in the middle and higher grades— 
he would attend school a total of 1,200 hours. In a year of 
365 days there are 8,760 hours. This fortunate child (fortu- 
nate because so few would have such an opportunity) is in 
attendance at school only 13.6 per cent of the time. Counting 
ten hours for sleep, on school days he is in school only 23.5 per © 


11 Policies for Education in American Democracy, p. 190. (Arranged into para- 
graphs for emphasis.) 
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cent of the time he is awake, not counting Saturdays and 
Sundays. Thus, the home of the child with the maximum 
schooling has the responsibility of the child over three-fourths 
of the time he is awake (76.5 per cent). Actually, the respon- 
sibility of the home, due to illness, employment, and absence 
from school for other emergencies, will be considerably more 
than three-fourths of the time, and the responsibility of the 
school correspondingly less. 

The home is not the educational agency it was in yesteryear. 
Time was when the clothing and food of the family were made 
in the home, when the laundry was cared for in the home, when 
the maintenance of utilities, such as light and heat, were the 
responsibilities of each household, when the furniture was 
made, or at least repaired, in the home. In such homes each 
member of the household had his share of the work, his chores, 
and his responsibilities. Now this type of home has passed 
forever from the urban areas. Fortunate is the child, educa- 
tionally speaking, who still belongs to the rural home, where at 
least some of these activities are still carried on, in addition to 
the raising of crops and animals. 

While the home has waned in its educational effectiveness, 
some other non-school agencies have increased their realm of 
influence. In recent years, the movies and the radio have 
become potent educative, or maleducative, agencies, depending 
upon their use. When taken into the schoolhouse and the 
classroom and properly used, ‘“‘audio-visual aids’’ are all that 
the name implies; they pay educational dividends. When they 
are left under the dominance of “‘big-money,”’ they defeat many 
of the teachings for which the school stands. 

It is for this reason that many communities are now estab- 
lishing “community councils,’ where an effort is made to 
coordinate the efforts of the social agencies of a given com- 
munity. Voluntary councils have been established in many 
communities, including in their membership the representatives 
of such varied agencies as business clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, churches, civic associations, day nurseries, farm bureaus, 
hospitals, labor unions, libraries, museums, parent-teacher 
associations, patriotic associations, philanthropic organizations, 
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professional groups, service clubs, Sunday schools, women’s 
organizations, and the like. 

Many community projects have come out of the planning of 
such councils. Elsewhere the present writer said, 


A community project, a joint enterprise of schools, churches, clubs, 
and civic organizations has a reality and a challenge that no lesser 
activity possesses. It brings the youthful group (school, church, or 
club) into intimate contact with the adult group, making for increased 
understanding and appreciation on the part of both groups; it makes the 
young feel that their activities have social significance; it reminds the 
old that, after all, their responsibility is to prepare the world for on- 
coming generations; and it gives all participants the strength of unity.1? 


It is a foolish school administrator who ignores the other 
educational agencies in the community. With their aid he can 
move mountains, without it, he fails indeed. As has been said, 
“Familiarity breeds blindness as often as it breeds contempt.” 
The White House Conference concluded, 


Many children have experiences so limited that they do not recognize 
what is ugly . . . Children in whose lives the tares have crowded out 
the flowers, whose homes are bleak, whose schools are strangers to 
paint, whose school grounds uncarpeted by grass are refuges for weeds 
and debris, whose reading is the comics, whose art is the billboard rather 
than the sunset—cannot know that beauty is lacking unless beauty is 
substituted for ugliness.+% 


Unless the school supplies the leadership, the plight of the 
underprivileged child will rarely be recognized. Unless the 
school cooperates, it can never be remedied. 


The Nature of Schools 


There is no doubt that the school is a formal institution. No 
matter how we may resent its artificialities, its seclusion, its 
isolation from the real world, the inescapable fact is that at 
some stage in human life, long, long ago, the informal educa- 


12 John T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The © 
Ronald Press Co., 1942, p. 357. 

13 White House Conference on Rural Education, Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Assn., 1944, p. 125. 
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tion of the other agencies in the life of the child was supple- 
mented by formal schooling. As the body of knowledge by 
which people lived became more complex and involved, it was 
no longer possible to pick it up incidentally in the home, the 
neighborhood, or the community. Consequently, schools were 
set up to teach the children what they needed to know to assume 
their roles in adult society. There can be no question about 
the matter ; the formal schooling was designed primarily to teach 
those things that the social process itself did not adequately 
teach. 

Traditionally, the schools have been devoted primarily to 
the task of teaching the fundamentals. As man _ invented 
language, the alphabet, reading, numbers, systems of exchange, 
tools, and instruments of precision, formal schooling became 
devoted more and more to acquiring a command of the funda- 
mental processes: reading, writing, and arithmetic. Whatever 
else the youngster may have learned in the informal out-of- 
school activities, it was the school’s responsibility to give him 
the tools of learning. 

Moreover, in more primitive times it was easier than now 
to pick up information and skills outside of school. In fact, 
in the most primitive societies there is little or no conscious 
attempt at the education of the youth; they learn largely through 
imitating the activities of their elders. Even in play, they mimic 
their fathers and mothers. Also, knowledge about food, cloth- 
ing, weapons, rituals—the whole gamut of life—comes largely 
through direct participation in the life of the group. 

As civilized society progressed, it became more and more 
necessary to institute an elaborate system of formal schooling. 
Thus, the information that students needed as preparation for 
life was logically organized and systematically presented; and 
the students studied until they got it. 

Much of the attention of educators in recent times has been 
devoted to the attempt to overcome some of the artificialities of 
the school, and to give it some of the vitality of the more 
informal approaches to education. Nevertheless, John Dewey’s 
famous aphorism that education is life, not preparation for life, 
was found by Finney to be a very misleading and pernicious 
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half-truth.* There can be no doubt that for many generations 
the actual learning situations in the school were far different 
from those outside of school. Moreover, the question stil! 
remains whether or not schooling can be made completely 
- informal and lifelike. 

The advantages of formal schooling are very apparent. If 
the individual were to learn everything in the natural course of 
events, he would learn in a lifetime only a fraction of what the 
formally-schooled adolescent knows. Schools do save tume for 
the learner. 

Formal schooling gives a person a perspective that he could 
not hope to get in any other way. It enables the student to 
extend his experiences vicariously to include events beyond the 
present time and beyond the immediate locality in which he lives. 
History and geography, the sciences, and even literature and 
the arts invite logical and systematic study. 

The school furnishes teachers especially prepared to help the 
pupil learn the fundamental processes as well as the secondary 
and higher insights and understandings. The teachers’ breadth 
of knowledge and their skill in teaching make it possible for the 
student to learn far more and far more Seong than he could 
without formal instruction. 

The school consciously selects the most educative experi- 
ences and subject matter. Through much study the educators 
have learned to discriminate between wheat and chaff, and to 
center attention on those items of most value. Thus, the school 
“accents the positive,’ stressing those aspects of the social order 
that are worthy of perpetuation. Also, the formal learner is, 
by his mere presence at school, protected from the more un- 
desirable features of the social environment. 

And the school knows how to order the experiences and 
subject matter in keeping with the nature and development of 
the learner. Through experience, the educator has learned when 
to confront the child with a given problem. Children without 
formal schooling would never learn the complexities of twentieth- 
century civilization. 


14 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928, p. 155 
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Also, the school is the most economical organization for 
learning. It is true that a child with a tutor and the advantages 
of travel and firsthand observation may learn more than 
the child regularly enrolled in school, but the tutor will have to 
spend hours with him in more or less formal schooling. Now 
and again, any child might profit by some unusual opportunity 
for firsthand experience—trips and excursions, and the like— 
but as a general rule, the formal school is a better place for him 
to be. In fact, a child’s social development may suffer under 
a tutor. 

Bagley, one of the most ardent advocates of formal schooling, 
felt that, “The contribution of systematic schooling to general 
intelligence is probably equal to the combined contributions of 
native endowment and the informal pressures of the average 
school environment.” ** Even Dewey, the most ardent advocate 
of informality, in ‘writing of Rousseau and his theories, said, 
“Merely to leave everything to nature was, after all, but to 
negate the very idea of education ; it was to trust to the accidents 
of circumstance.*® 

The advantages that have been gained by instituting formal 
schools do not preclude defects and abuses. As a matter of fact, 
considerable of the naturalness and effectiveness of education 
was lost the moment it was handed over to a formal institution. 
Nothing can be more pitiful than the children in the little red 
schoolhouse taught by the little-read schoolma’m. There has 
been a tendency to divorce schooling from the real workaday 
world, to make it artificial and bookish. Too much time has 
been spent in teaching the tools of learning without showing 
the student when, how, and for what purpose he should use 
them. Only by reference to the real world will a youngster 
learn the when, the where, the wherefore, the whereunto, and 
the how much, so necessary in our technological twentieth- 
century living. 

Schools have unquestionably been exploited by those inter- 
_-ested in maintaining the status quo. Schools have served un- 
15 William C. Bagley, Determinism in Education, Baltimore: Warwick and York, 


Inc., 1928, rev. ed., p. 158. ‘ 
16 Jokn Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916, 


p. 108. 
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duly as conservers of the social heritage; nowhere do traditions 
receive more emphasis than in the school room. Schools are 
often behind the times, absorbed in subject matter that no 
longer matters. Teachers, trained in a previous generation, pass 
on outworn and obsolete skills and knowledge. It is against 
these crimes of the traditional school that educational leaders 
have been waging war for decades. 

The entire history of education is a record of progressive 
education and progressive educators. In fact, it is a chronicle 
of changes brought about by those who have been willing to 
depart from the traditional, not just because it was traditional, 
but because they sensed the needed improvement and saw that it 
could come only through new ways and patterns of doing 
things.” 


Progressive Education * 


Much of the emphasis in American education in recent years 
has been in the direction of correcting the shortcomings and 
evils of formal schooling. The critics have looked at the tradi- 
tional school, have noted the excessive amount of teacher- 
activity, and have thereupon postulated a school in which the 
emphasis is upon pupil-activity. They have noted the logically 
organized subject matter reflecting the experiences of adults 
only, and have advocated subject matter psychologically or- 
ganized in terms of the needs of children. They have noted the 
stress on effort, and substituted interest; they have resented the 
coercive discipline, and emphasized freedom. ‘They have seen 
children work, when they should have been at play; they have 
noted children forced to attend to remote goals, at the neglect 


of their immediate concerns; they think too much has been made 


17 The more advanced student will profit from a course in history of education, 
where he will see the contributions of Rousseau, Herbart, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and 
Herbert Spencer, as well as such American educators as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
William T. Harris, Francis W. Parker, John Dewey, E. L. Thorndike, E. P. Cubberley, 
C. H. Judd, W. C. Bagley, William H. Kilpatrick, L. M. Terman, and others. For 
sketches of twenty-two eminent American educators, see the author’s The Philosophy 
of American Education, Appendix A. See also, for the specific contributions of seven- 
teen American educators, Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 

18 For a more detailed and technical treatment of Progressive Education, see John 
T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education, New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1942, especially Ch. 6, p. 91f. 
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of race experience, and not enough of pupil experience. In 
short, they have criticized the subject-centered school, and advo- 
cated a child-centered school. 

By now it is evident that in their zeal to correct the evils 
of the traditional school some few, at least those on the so-called 
“lunatic fringe,” advocated a school with even more short- 
comings and evils than were characteristic of the traditional 
school. It is only natural that the pendulum should swing to 
the other extreme. But, as Dewey observed, “There is always 
the danger in a new movement that in rejecting the aims and 
methods of that which it would supplant, it may develop its 
principles negatively rather than positively and constructively. 
Then it takes its clew in practice from that which is rejected 
instead of from the constructive development of its own 
philosophy.” * 

When confronted with a dilemma, there is always the tempta- 
tion to grasp hold of one or the other of the horns. This is 
what Bagley and “the essentialists’’ accused Dewey and “the 
progressives” of doing.’® Certainly, it is true that the usual 
teacher’s institute talk for over a score of years was a tirade on 
the shortcomings of the traditional school, without any acknowl- 
edgment of its inherent goodness. Even on the pragmatic test, 
there must have been good in traditional practices, or they would 
not have endured so long. Nevertheless, on all sides, American 
educators were saying, “Whatever is, is wrong;” “Nothing can 
be worse than we now have;” “This is a forward-looking move- 
ment;” “Have you anything new for today?” ™ 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful that many American educators 
would want to go back to the practices of a half-century ago 
before “progressive education” was talked about. The prin- 
ciples, if not the metaphysics, preached by John Dewey and his 
satellites have wide acceptance in American educational circles. 
In fact, it is doubtful that many of us—pupils, teachers, or 


19 From John Dewey, Experience and Education, New York: (by permission of) 
The Macmillan Co., 1938, pp. 6-7. 

20 William C. Bagley, “An Essentialist’s Platform for the Advancement of Ameri- 
can Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision 24:241-256 (April, 
1938). 

ee C. Pratt, ‘Funeral Oration for the Late Progressive Educator,” School and 
Society 60:76-77 (July 29, 1944). 
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parents—would wish to substitute teacher wmposition for pupil 
self-expression, within reason; external discipline, for freedom, 
not license; lifeless textbook recitations for wisely pupil-teacher 
planned experiences; stress on the past for stress on the present 
and the future; indoctrination of the concept of a static world 
for the glorification of a changing and improving dynamic world. 
If so, we have forgotten already the lesson of World War II, 
Hitler and his Nazis and Mussolini and his Fascists. 

Dewey has wisely observed—and Bagley would readily 
agree, 


The problems are not even recognized, to say nothing of being solved, 
when it is assumed that it suffices to reject the ideas and practices of 
the old education and then go to the opposite extreme. Yet, I am sure 
that you will appreciate what is meant when I say that many of the 
newer schools tend to make little or nothing of organized subject matter 
of study; to proceed as if any form of direction and guidance by adults 
were an invasion of individual freedom, and as if the idea that educa- 
tion should be concerned with the present and future meant that ac- 
quaintance with the past has little or no role to play in education.?? 


Dewey has been forced to temper the ardor of his followers 
with the reminder that not all experience is educative. More- 
over, this is as true of the careless improvisation of “the activity 
school” (if permitted to drop to the level of amusement or 
entertainment) as it is of “the traditional school,’ where the 
youngster was given a tool, through drill, but no desire or 
opportunity to use it in a life-like situation. 

Dewey has always been an advocate of “education of, by, 
and for experience.” Evidently, many of his disciples missed 
the last preposition. Unless an experience of today leads to an 
even better and broader experience tomorrow, it is a poor experi- 
ence. The burglar may perfect his art of burglary from day to 
day but, sooner or later, he will land in jail. On the other hand, 
the boy in even the most meagre environment may advance 
progressively from one experience to another and, ultimately, 
escape from, or improve, his environment. 


22 John Dewey, op. cit., pp. 9-10. (Italics mine.) 
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Dewey seems to be in full accord with Bagley’s main criticism 
of the ultra-Progressive school; namely, that the immature 
learner needs the direction of an experienced, mature teacher. 
Dewey says, 

It is then the business of the educator to see in what direction an 
experience is heading. There is no point in his being more mature if, 
instead of using his greater insight to help organize the conditions of the 
experience of the immature, he throws away his insight. Failure to 
take the moving force of an experience into account so as to judge and 
direct it on the ground of what it is moving into means disloyalty to 
the principle of experience itself. . . . The mature person, to put it in 
moral terms, has no right to withhold from the young on given occasions 
whatever capacity for sympathetic understanding his own experience 
has given him.?% 


Of course, this does not mean that Dewey is deserting “the 
Progressive Camp.” He is still critical of subject matter learned 
in isolation, in watertight compartments, so disconnected from 
the remainder of experience that it cannot be recalled in the 
hour of need. He does not believe that the traditional school 
gave “genuine preparation” for life. 

Another leader of “Progressive Education” has become very 
critical of some of its ultra-manifestations. Boyd H. Bode 
thinks that the outstanding fault of Progressive Education has 
been the fact that it has drawn its chief inspiration from a certain 
sickly sentimentality about children. He reminds us, 

The doctrine of interest may be interpreted in either of two ways. 
It may be construed to mean either that every activity must be motivated 
by immediate interest or that every activity must have a recognized 
bearing on a way of life which the individual accepts as his own... . 
Immediate interests, of course, are not excluded and may have great 
significance. But they must either be derived from or merged into the 
larger interest if there is to be a dependable basis for continuity of 
effort, without which there can be no adequate sense of responsibility 
and discipline of character.?* 


He reminds us that the boy who wishes to be a farmer must 
learn to do the chores. It may be disagreeable to do the chores 


23 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
24 Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads, New York: Newson 


Co., 1938, p. 52. (Italics mine.) 
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on a cold, wintry morning, but if the farmer is to succeed, he 
must attend to them. ‘Who ever heard of a farm being run on 
the basis of immediate interests? Milking the cows and feeding 
the pigs were not projects ; they were just plain chores.” ** Also, 
“Tt would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the purpose of 
sound education is precisely to emancipate the pupil from de- 
pendence on immediate interests. A person cannot remain a 
baby all“his hte °° 

Likewise, Bode thinks felt needs are an unreliable guide for 
activity; “what the old soak needs is another drink.” 


The insistence that we must stick uncompromisingly at all times to 
the “needs” of children has bred a spirit of anti-intellectualism, which 
is reflected in the reliance on improvising instead of long-range organi- 
zation, in the overemphasis on the here and now, in the indiscriminate 
tirades against “subjects,” in the absurdities of pupil-planning, and in 
the lack of continuity in the educational program.?? 


Both Dewey and Bode are avoiding an either-or position in 
the controversy between ultra-progressives and traditionalists, 
radicals and reactionaries. This effort to preserve the best in 
the old and the new, while leaving sufficient leeway for still 
more experimentation, may be defined as a liberal position. 
Dilemmas will only be resolved by integrating the best in the 
conflicting lines of thought, at new and higher levels. | 

Much has been said about the achievement of the pupils in the 
more informal schools. Usually, the accuser has in mind only 
achievement with reference to the subject matter of the tradi- 
tional school, especially the skill subjects that are most easily 
measured. Rarely does the critic think of the growth of the 
individual in his ability to meet new and more difficult situations 
in life, the importance in having the pupil develop powers of 
self-guidance and self-evaluation, or the pupil’s ability to profit 
from past experience. Nevertheless, in a fair appraisal all of 
these factors and many more should be taken into consideration. 

All of the controlled experiments involving the so-called 
“progressive practices” of the more informal school indicate that 

25 Ibid., p. 51. 


26 Ibid., p. 58. 
27 Ibid., p. 70. 
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the newer methods do not result in a loss of proficiency in the 
usual school subjects—the three R’s. Moreover, the graduates 
of the more progressive schools do better work than the gradu- 
ates of the more conventional schools in later, advanced studies. 
More important than their achievements in school subjects from 
the pragmatic premise, is the fact that the graduates of the ex- 
perimental schools have a better understanding of social rela- 
tionships, they practice better social relationships, discover their 
individual aptitudes earlier and develop them more thoroughly, 
are more critical thinkers, engage in more worthwhile activities 
inside and outside of school, and are healthier, physically and 
mentally. 7° 

More often than not, particularly in the war years, Progres- 
sive Education has been made the scapegoat for all the weak- 
nesses in the social structure. In many instances where the 
pupils of 1946 were below standard as measured by standardized 
tests, there were significant factors involving other than in- 
formal school practices. Among these were the poor salaries 
for teachers in comparison with the incomes of other vocational 
groups; the opportunities afforded teachers to shift to more 
lucrative positions; the consequent turnover in the teaching 
force; the necessity of employing large numbers of substitute, 
emergency teachers; teachers holding down two jobs and, con- 
sequently, giving teaching only half-hearted attention; the work 
opportunities for mother and the neglect of children in the 
homes; the increased number of broken homes and abnormal 
home conditions; the influx of children from other school sys- 
tems, oftentimes underprivileged children from states with 
inferior school systems. 

There is little likelihood that we will ever go back to the 
subject-centered school of yesterday. However, there is no 
proof that the teachers or the school ever went overboard on 
“Progressive Education.” It is true that most educators became 
more cognizant of the needs and interests of children and the 


28 See the studies of J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School 
Practices, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. See also his Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices, same publisher, 
1936; see also, the results of the Progressive Education Association Eight-Year Study, 
published by Harper & Bros., 1942, under the title Adventures in American Education, 
Vols. I-V. 
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necessity of making some modifications in the school program if 
children were to experience more normal growth and develop- 
ment. Also, it is true that most schools took a more forward 
look upon the problems of modern life and looked askance at 
some of our traditional ways of doing things. But, in the words 
of an eminent superintendent, “No sane, intelligent progressive 
ever advocated any neglect of the ‘essentials’ or the ‘funda- 
mentals.’ There was a lunatic fringe of radicals who did so 
advocate, but the whole movement should not be condemned 
because of the unintelligent ballyhoo of its would-be friends or 
the gross misrepresentations of a sensation-seeking press.” *° 

We may safely conclude that many of the articles of faith 
of the progressive movement are worthy goals for American 
education when they are properly interpreted. This holds for 
such concepts as freedom, child-initiative, self-activity, child 
interests, self-expression, and personality adjustment. When 
tempered by the cautions supplied by Dewey and Bode, quoted 
above, they are safe guides for education. In the writer’s 
opinion, what is needed is a middle-of-the-road position—call 
it “‘liberalism’”—between the undesirable extremes of “tradi- 
tionalism” and “progressivism.” 


American Education 


It must be admitted by the most impartial observer that the 
Americans have the most enriched school curriculum found 
anywhere at either the elementary or secondary school level. 
Individual differences receive greater recognition and concern 
than in the schools of other countries; the American schools 
stress personality development and adjustment as it is not 
stressed anywhere else in the world; they stress sharing, co- 
operating, and democratic procedures to a degree not common 
in the schools of any other country; and, last but not least, they 
do prepare American youth for the inevitable changes in twen- 
tieth-century life. And, it must be admitted that all of the above 
are more or less indigenous to America and the teachings of its 
most eminent educational philosopher, John Dewey. 


29 John A Sexson, editorial comment, The Phi Delta Kappan, 20:209 (March, 
1938). 
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Of one thing we can be sure, there will be changes in the 
American educational system in the future. From this distance 
we do not know its future forms, organizations, curricula, or 
methods. 

We should stop arguing, for example, about the “three R’s”’ 
versus “Progressive Education,” and recognize that scholastic 
disciplines are not in themselves valuable, but are important 
only as a means of revealing to the student the forces that have 
made America the hope of the world. We must transmit to our 
children, as effectively as possible, standards of life that will 
save civilization in its years of gravest danger. We must 
imbue in these children an awareness of what is valuable in the 
past, what is important in the present, and what is promising 
and what is perilous in the future. Truly, “Civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 


Stupy Aps 


1. Why does the public maintain schools? 


2. Prepare brief speeches on the four objectives of American 
education as formulated by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 


3. Evaluate your education by the objectives proposed by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


4. Explain: “Social progress and individual freedom interact ; 
each is essential to the other.” 


5. How can a person have “the ideal of free inquiry” and “a 
measure of firm belief’? (See the reference to the Harvard 
Committee Report.) 


6. Explain: “Schooling is a form of education, but it is not all 
of education.” 


7. Compare the efficiency of the school with the efficiency of other 
social agencies. 


8. How much responsibility should the school assume for the 
success or failure of any graduate? 
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9. What is a “community council”? If you know of one in your 
neighborhood, study it and make a class report. 


10. Is the school a formal or an informal institution? 


11. Can we eliminate all the artificialities of the school and school 
room? 


12. What are the advantages of formal education? informal edu- 
cation? 


13. Prepare a report on “Progressive Education.” 


14. What are some of the arguments for and against “Progressive 
Education’? 


15. Should school achievement be measured only in terms of pro- 
ficiency in the skill subjects? 


16. Would you trade our American system of education for that 
of any other civilized nation? Why? 
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